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FORTUNE'S FOOL 



PAET L — ADVEKSITY. 



CHAPTER I. 

OP NEW ENGLAND FORESTS, AND THE NATURE OP TRUE IN- 
DEPENDENCE ; WITH SOME ACCOUNT OP THE WITCH'S HEAD, 
OP THE TROGLODYTE, AND OP THE PHILOSOPHY OP TRUST- 
ING TO LUCK. 

Forty years ago there were more trees than anything else 
in the northern part of New England. A wild, rough-haired 
forest grasped the rocky soil with lusty roots, and, fertilizing 
itself with its own decay, seemed to have solved the problem 
of earthly immortality. It thronged seaward almost to the 
water's edge, peopled the tallest hills, and silently established 
itself in the most secret recesses of the valleys ; go where 
you would, the trees trooped on beside you, and were before 
^ou at every halting-place, and crowded curiously round you, 
intrusive yet unsympathetic. For the savage and limitless 
woods of the new world are a very different affair from the 
educated and judicious arborescence of the mother country. 
The latter groups itself to please you, and each tree, in its 
full-fed complacency, observes a picturesque courtesy towards 
the claims of its neighbor; it takes no small pride in its 
own personality, and, in short, expresses the virtues and 
vices of civilization. Not so the republican forest of Ver- 

1 
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mont and Maine. Here the myriad boles thrust straight 
aloft, so close together that even after death they still must 
stand erect, supported by the relentless up-growth of their 
living brethren. There is no individuality here, nor mutual 
consideration, nor separate beauty of character, nor rank, nor 
precedence ; but each tall barbarian identifies himself with 
his swarthy-limbed comrade, till all together feel as one, and 
the jaunty tossing of their feathery tops is like the rolling 
of a homogeneous sea. Civilization, except it carry an axe 
with it, soon goes mad in such companionship as this ; a 
man must have within him a wildness answering to the 
wilduess of the forest ; otherwise it destroys him, or he it. 
There is immensity without variety, and repetition without 
regularity ; there is nothing in nature so untamable as a 
forest tree ; nor is it easy for the sophisticated human being 
to sympathize with an existence which can afford to spend a 
thousand years in waving an undistinguished plume of leaves 
towards the sky. Life without personal distinction appears 
almost inconceivably terrible to our dapper churchmen and 
agnostics, who must needs have their characters appreciated 
and their exploits recognized, be the same good or bad, wise 
or otherwise ; independence, for them, meaning that sort of 
private self-sufficiency Which, by setting up each man for 
himself, renders him abjectly dependent upon the envy or 
eulogy of all other men. But the forest of New England, 
which preaches the novel and as yet unpopular doctrine 
of independence based upon natural identity, — a strictly 
impersonal independence, not only compatible with, but in- 
separable from, the completest private humility and self- 
effacement, — this forest is a thing which the European 
moralist either shuns or chops down. 

In one of the seaward gorges of the rocky coast there 
existed, at the time of which I write, a remarkable boulder, 
known as the Witch's Head. It was one of those natural 
phenomena called logan stones, — an egg-shaped mass of 
granite some seven yards in diameter, so nicely poised upon 
a small pyramidal pedestal or base, that a slight impulse 
would set it rocking. How it came to occupy its position 
was an enigma which, to the unscientific mind, invested it 
with a semi-supernatural importance. The Indians, in by- 
gone times, were known to have made it the scene of their 
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pHgan rites and obaervancea ; aud later, whuii lite tnysterioiis 
cui'Sii \>{ witulicriift Cell upon New Knglitnd, tlie tiuniAn 
{itijects uf the Black Mna were believed tu liuld their Salv 
"i revels there. Nnr was the stone bu insensible or 
kctiva partioipaitt in tliese transiictioDS. It answered the 
bstinns of the soothsayers with n tilaiiic nod, thus digiu- 
41y forestalling the antics of the BpiritualiKed nuiUogHby 
iir own day ; and there was a tradition afloat that it had 
iaied the guilt of a malefactor by trembling at the toutJi 
Khis hand. At all events, the Witch's Hesid was, and re- 
ined, until comparatively recent timos, a oeleVirated and 
^midable object, — n thing which people did not care to 
lit by moonlight, or atone ; and which served, even in its 
idenoe, as a handy helper to nurses of refractory chil- 
1. To be threatened with a shake of the Witch's Head 
>uld give pause to the moat unurthodoK urchin in Suncook. 
liVithiu living memory, however, the Head never did any- 
" tug of great and appalling significance but once ; and iu 
e doing uf that deed it ceased to lie a Head and became a 
B boulder, as shall be fully explained further on. Be it 
, meanwhile, that, apart from its supernatural oomplex- 
I a rather jiictureaque and agreeuhle object. It 
! Donspicuuits and immiueut at aa augle of n narrow 
hiding ravine, along whose rocky bottom a slim brown 
' wk dipped with glance and gurgle towards the sea. The 
'ne oleft a crevice through the aciTied forest, yet not so 
e but that the eager trees could span it with their arms, 
1 bend their heads across it in the breeze. Save in the 
Idt of leafless winter, the ann never had much opportn- 
to explore the secrets of this gorge ; but he peopled it 
I shadows more beautiful than himself. There was a 
icious dewy greenness about it, and a blueness of forgct- 
»tiots, and a twitter of pleased birds, and the innocent 
i smell of damp earth and weeds. It was barely a dozen 
a at the top, and it was as deep aa it was wide ; 
nng-drawu oasis furrowed out of the arid heart uf an 
n forest. An engineer would have seen in it a use- 
ful basis for a road ; and in fact a roiul was wanted just in 
this pUue between Suncook and the neigliboriug town of 
(Jranmead. But the time for such things was not yet come ; 
and people were more apt to pass between Cranmead and 
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Suncook by a roundabout path over the spur of the hill, 
than to take the shorter, ruggeder way along the ravine. 
Possibly the sinister reputation of the Witch's Head may 
have had something to do with this avoidance. Viewed 
from below, the great stone must certainly have looked for- 
bidding; if that nice balance should become a trifle dis- 
turbed, — if, in other words, the Head should decapitate 
itself, — he who stood underneath would be both dead and 
buried before he could be sure that an accident had hap- 
pened. But if you contemplated the stone from some more 
comfortable standpoint, it assumed a benignant aspect. Its 
surface was painted with the sober hues of lichens, and hun- 
dreds of crimson and yellow columbines — joUiest of wood- 
land wild flowers — grew in the cracks and hollows of the 
rock. Round its brow might still be discerned the traces of 
an ancient Indian inscription, — a rude sort of hieroglyphics, 
the key to which has been lost for centuries. The stone 
could be ascended from a certain direction, and, once mounted 
on the top of it, you could rock there all day with a long, 
pendulum-like motion, always balancing on the verge of dis- 
aster but never passing it. The motion, when one had got 
accustomed to it, is said to have been very pleasant ; but it 
was a pleasure which few persons in the vicinity had ven- 
tured to indulge themselves with. The stone was unlucky ; 
it had a bad name ; it was stained with blood very likely ; 
and, at any rate, it was an outlandish affair which no one 
could explain the sense of. Consequently, all God-fearing 
people, and those who were of opinion that there was trouble 
enough in the world without going in search of more, gave 
the Witch's Head a wide berth. Nevertheless, during sev- 
eral years previous to the opening of this history, the Head 
had not lacked a human companion, both by night and by 
day; a solitary human being, who had his abode in the 
Head's very jaws as it were, who enjoyed himself unaffect- 
edly, and who was neither an Indian nor a misanthropist, nor 
hardly even an outlaw. There will be more to tell about 
him presently. The abode alluded to was a cave in the face 
of the cliff immediately behind the head. The entrance to 
it was narrow, and was partly concealed by the landward 
limb of the stone itself, and partly by the hanging roots of 
a tree growing in the bank above. Within, however, it 
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opened out to unexpected dimensions, affording easy enough 
accommodations for a bachelor, — one, that is, whose soul 
had never aspired to the level of blue china, but was content 
with shelter, dryness, and an even ten^perature. The ground 
plan of this little cavern was like an irregular cross, the head 
lying towards the entrance ; the right arm containing the 
mattress of sweet-fern ; the left arm, the fireplace ; while the 
deep recess inward was used as the storeroom. The floor 
was strewn with white sea-sand, the inequalities being filled 
in or levelled down ; the walls and ceiling were of granite, 
sparkling with black facets of mica; and the height was 
such that a tall man could have stood erect in the central 
part, though elsewhere he must stoop or go on all fours. 
Through the rock above the fireplace was a chimney, which, 
though nothing more than a natural aperture, had the more 
than civilized qualities of drawing well and never smoking. 
Besides a store of dried provisions aud some simple but effec- 
tive cooking uteusils, the cave contained a bow and arrows, 
evidently of Indian make ; a coil of fishing tackle both for 
sea and river ; a pair of snow-shoes, and a banjo. The lat- 
ter instrument was kept in a buckskin case, aud, although 
rudely framed and somewhat clumsy in appearance, it could 
discourse excellent music when rightly entreated. Alto- 
gether, this cave, which had been discovered by the occu- 
pant of it, and which he had never shared with anybody 
else, was as serviceable and handsome a dwelling as many 
a more pretentious affair of planks and shingles in Suncook ; 
and if seclusion were an object, the barrier which supersti- 
tion had raised aroimd the spot was more secure than any 
thickset hedge, or picket fence, and far more easily kept in 
repair. 

The Witch's Head was situated about half a mile north- 
west from the outermost house of Suncook village ; the 
ravine in which it stood taking a southerly turn just before 
leaving the woods, and sending the brook to join the sea on 
the western side of the long headland, on the eastern side 
whereof lies Suncook village and bay. The place was origi- 
nally a flshipg settlement of minor importance, though with 
a special reputation for hard • swearing and deep drinking. 
In course of time some of the worst people died, others took 
to forming ; a small church was built, and a parson got to 
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preach in it ; the women became more respectable, and the 
children more numerous : at last Suncook was esteemed as 
pious a spot as it had heretofore been ungodly. A school 
was started, and the schoolboys were strictly looked after 
and soundly birched. Something was done towards making 
the fishery business a regular and remunerative industry ; 
and citizens came to be esteemed or otherwise according to 
their practical usefulness to the community. It was at about 
this time that the cave behind the Witch's Head found a 
tenant ; since no community is so small but that some mem- 
ber of it will rebel, either secretly or openly, against practi- 
cal usefulness in any form. The troglodyte in question was 
duly excommunicated by the Selectmen, the schoolmaster, 
and the minister, but was ardently admired and envied by 
the not inconsiderable number of those who would have 
liked to follow his example, if they had' not liked still better 
the maintenance of their social repute. One avowed chal- 
lenger of orthodoxy and convention serves as safety-valve to 
a score of reticent malcontents, who imaginatively make his 
attitude their own, while actually wearing starched collars 
and listening to the safety-valve's damnation from the Sun- 
day pulpiteer. It is a mistake to suppose that examples of 
lawlessness are necessarily contagious. To the interior man 
they may be so ; but the external man is by them enabled 
to wear the more easily his armor of demure smugness. 
To be led is more comfortable than to lead, and involves 
less moral responsibility ; in fact, leadership always costs a 
certain amount of social respectability. As touching the 
troglodyte of Witch's Head, he cannot, perhaps, be said to 
have merited the title of leader, at any period of his career. 
He regarded his life as an opportunity for independent ex- 
periment, and would have counted it loss of time to avail 
himself of the experience of other people. He neither laid 
down nor observed any set rules of conduct, but swam free 
in the current of existence, and trusted less to himself than 
to luck for the realization of his desires. Looking upon him^ 
self as a version of human nature, he gave great weight to 
the human nature, and attached very slight importance to 
the version ; in other words, he delighted in himself as a 
man, but seldom enjoyed himself as a person. One conse- 
quence of this was, an aversion from attempting to shape his 
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[Ividiial deatioj in accordance with tha dictates of intel- 
;ual prudence : it Beemed happier to believQ that tho gon- 
_ 1 set of human aHaiiti was towards improTement ; and 
that, inasmuch aa the welfare of the many had always beea 
consistent with the suffering of the few, he would be a fool 
who slioiild presume by liia own efforts to identify himself 
,^th either ono party or the other, or even to decide what 
misfortune, and what was Ihe reverse. But it is doing 
lUalice to this modest troglodyte to reprosent him as en- 
.ining theories, or, indeed, views of any kind- We may 
leduce bia philosophy from his histoiy ) but he himKolf 
could have given no account of it. To the end of his lifo 
there was a deep fund of boyishness in liim, and at the 
period with which we are at present concerned, he was in 
years as well as in disposition a boy. But tbia subject de- 
mands another chapter. 



With 
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LHEnMIT WHO WAS tJEITIIBK A MiaiSTHROFIBT NOB A PHI- 

CiMBoeaBR; A LBssos IN THE ART OF magic; a banjo ; A 

IpoRTttAIT IN oils; AND AN UNACC0UNTAJ3LB OLD FRENCn- 
(UAN. 

^T WES a warm day in June, and the troglodyte, not 

eased much lo speak of, was lying on his stomach on the 

a of the Witch's Head. He lacked both hat and shoes ; 

d from the free spread of his suubumt toes and the riot- 

h betanglement of his lirown hair, it might have been in- 

I that he dispensed altogether with such appliances. 

t boye who live above the fortieth parallel of north lati- 

^ "e learn betimes that the power of frost is not mochftnical 

merely, but also opens the way to moral and intellectual cul- 

'turc By nipping this urchin's ears and toes, for example, 

it cultivated hie mind up to the level of felt and leather, — 

a feat which would probably have transcended the unds- 

~"4sted capacity of the local board of education. It is but 
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fair to remark, on the other hand, that if he went shod and 
bonneted only upon compulsion of winter, he wore jacket 
and breeches all the year round of his own free will. Though 
he knew little as yet of the refining influences of the hair- 
brush and the Bible, though he was as shy, and in some 
respects as untamed, as the squirrels in the tree over his 
head, and though he was quite unversed in the Teufels- 
droeckh philosophy, nevertheless he drew the line — and 
drew it instinctively — this side sans culotteism. He might 
live as wildly as the squirrels, but there was blood in his 
veins which prevented him from limiting himself to squir- 
rels' views. 

Misanthropic he certainly was not; but his desire at 
present was towards solitude^ and his human intimates were 
few. As a general thing healthy boys avoid mankind, as 
being a form of creation too much cut-and-dried, too sophis- 
ticated, and too opinionated to be of much use. They find 
better company and entertainment in the face of nature and 
in animals. In truth, the man could afford the boy all that 
nature and animals can, if only he would show him his man- 
hood instead of himself. But that is not to be expected; 
and so the boy holds back until he has become cut-and-dried, 
and all the rest of it, in his turn. The boy we are speaking 
of affected the society of the woods, the streams, and the 
ocean because these let him have his way ; or if they con- 
strained him it was not captiously, nor without due warning. 
Man — that is, the particular men and women whom he 
knew — presented themselves to his mind in the light of a 
coterie opposed to his freedom of action. He may or may 
not have been aware that America is the land of liberty; 
but he had discovered for himself that to appropriate Farmer 
Bunker's watermelons, and even .to make faces at Widow 
Elench, were liberties which carried a penalty. Now, since 
the sea never punished him for catching its fish, nor the 
forest for capturing its game, it was clear to this boy 
that nature was more enlightened than mankind and less 
fussy. 

Sprawling there in the checkered sunshine on the granite 
boulder, which swung slowly to and fro in response to the 
impulse which he occasionally gave it, the boy was probably 
as happy as a creature who is more than an animal can 
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afford to be. His five senses were all in good order, mid he 
needed neither reminiscence nor anticipiitk-n to furtify his 
Mtcity. He poaeessed a perhaps exceptional capacity for the 
lovery and enjoyment of natural loveliness, not taking 
diacriminately for granted, as most boys do. For all 
hIb (eioept hate, which curdled bitu with tielpleSB horror) 
Ad a curious and iDoxhaustible oBectiou, and jxindervd 
their ways and Dioveotents with an intensity of '.iheer- 
u trnly flattering to the objects of it ; and they in turn 
him lai^ly into their oonfideiice. Me tamed many of 
I ; but the taming was always iucideuta), so to aay, to 
acquaintance : he never interfered in any way with their 
■ty, except upon occasion to kill and eat one of them. 
hunting implements have been already referred to ; ho 
firoarmB, but hia liow answered all purposes as far ns 
(, squirrels, ducks, and partridges were concerned j 
Knd several times he bad killed deer ; and once he had mor- 
tally wounded a bear by an arrow through its eye. As for 
fishing, the brook that gurgled beneath him had trout 
enough, and there were salmon and pickerel in the lake 
above ; but ho liked better to take a fisherman's dory and 
ill out beyond the cape, and there haul in great cod and 
idock, or east a flying hook into a shoal of mackerel The 
entered so deeply into Ids conception of e^cisteuce, that 
to bis fbtirteenth year (of which period I am treating) he 
lad never considered the possibility of a life away from it ; 
and geography figured itself to him as a continual seacoast. 
Ships sailed away with hia imt^inatiou, and never stopped 
short of Eldorado ; some day he contemplated an actual 
^ 'age thither ; but thus far he had not sufficiently digested 
idea of travel to do more than wonder about it. The 
itiide of the earth and its rotundity are not among the 
'.nitions of the uninatructed mind ; but to remain where 
ym\ are comfortable is so. And thia boy was, upon the 
whole, I'emarkably comfortable. 

He had no very vivid recollection of ever having been 
Even before his discovery and occupation of the 
re, now some five years ago, he had been as well off as 
it Ixiys seem to be. All the boys lie knew either had, or 
had, fathers and motherB ; he had never had either, so 
iB he was aware, and observation disposed him to the 
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belief that one was better without them. The fathers and 
mothers of Simcook, at all events, appeared to be persons 
of a uniformly arbitrary and despotic disposition. His own 
domestic experiences had not been of a complex nature. He 
could bring before his mind a picture of a brown old room, 
with a smoky ceiling and dusty windows ; the backs of books 
emerging from the gloom of an alcove ; a table heaped up 
with learned disorder ; and in front of it the low-seated, 
leather-covered arm-chair, with the white-haired, black-eyed 
old man in it. This aged, but astute and nervous counte- 
nance was among the very earliest apparitions in the boy's 
memory; and there was a sense of its having sometimes 
stood between him and the oppression of the outside world. 
It was a face which exercised influence and power ; and the 
boy had never doubted its ability to hold its own in spite of 
any odds. He addressed it as Monsieur Jacques; and it 
called him Jacques, or Jack when there was occasion for 
severity. Their conversation was generally carried on in 
French ; but Jack in time came to understand English, and 
then, if he wished to enrage M. Jacques, he had only to 
speak to him in that language. What might be the rela- 
tion between this effect and its cause. Jack never could 
understand ; the less so, inasmuch as scarcely anybody be- 
sides himself in Suncook could speak French at all, and M. 
Jacques (or Mossy Jakes, as the village tongue translated it) 
never got angry at anybody else's English. This led him 
to suspect that there was some special tie uniting him to 
M. Jacques, a notion which was strengthened by the fact that 
they lived in the same house and ate their dinner in com- 
pany, and was further confirmed by the strange tenderness 
which M. Jacques sometimes betrayed towards him, — a ten- 
derness very different from the careless or capricious good- 
will of other people. But when, one day, it occurred to 
Jack to settle the question by asking it, the old gentleman 
burst out in a shrill, angry laugh, and exclaimed with a kind 
of fury, "Youl You are nobody — you are nothing! You 
belong to nobody ! You are from the mud ! Speak no more 
of it ! " Whereupon Jack gazed at his antique companion 
with a certain grave curiosity, and allowed the subject to 
drop. After all, he could not see that it was a matter of any 
consequence. He was that which he was, and no informar 
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ttos H8 to hoir he became so could make much difference to 

It wae an odd comradeship, therefore, which subsisted be- 
tween the recluse of the arm-chair and him of the cave ; and 
□ot the least siDgiilor feature in it was, that it never ri- 
pened^or degenerated — into familiarity. Though the old 
Frenchman's roof hod sheltered the child in infancy, and 
though, at all times, bis board and hearth had been free to 
him as to no other, jet whether from ooiistitutional reserve, 
or fur some deeper reason, the senior ootiatautly refrained 
fi^m discussiug any personal affairs with the buy. Neither 
WU8 it hlH one to attempt what is colled the formation of thQ 
jouagster*a mind; on tiie contrary, he often look occaeion 
to draw him out, — testing him, as it were, for this or that 
I quality; and albeit his face or voice would sometimes oi- 
lireBS gratilication or the contrary, he never explicitly com- 
pieuded the good or reproved the evil. This omission was 
D more doe to mental innptitude on the boy's part than to 
u oorelessuess on the part of the man ; and the result, of 
bourse, was to keep the two in a manner estranged from each 
jttber, although such relations as there were between them 
e easy and amicable euougli. 
Jack, indeed, felt no more constraint in Mossy Jakes's 
presence than in that of a woodcliiiuk or a watermelou ; he 
even went so far as to deem the Freuchmau the better coot- 
gaoy, when the story-telling vein was active in bim. For 
jlossy Jakes had a store of marvellous tjiles in his head, to 
prhicbi on winter evenings, it was Jack's dear delight to 
Quaint histories were those that fell from the old 
^ntleiaan's lips ; and the listoucr, curled up on the wonn 
3arth, beheld the scenes described in the wreaths of to- 
Boo-smoke which circled upwards from the bowl of the 
arrator's long-stenimetj pipe. Immersed in this world of 
gination he forgot the presence of narrow and dusky 
naUs, and the low ceiling grew to a loftier vastnesa than the 
i.y itself. He thought the stories more real and reasonable 
Sian were the uircumstauces of his own palpable existence ; 
Bio latter being lifeless fact, while the former were vivified 
' t the electric and forming touch of art and fixucy. The 
y-teller enjoyed them too ; in thus giving rein to his 
bvention he requited himself for who shall say how much 
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rigid self-repression and literalness; and perchance, under 
the guise of allegory and fable, he sometimes ventured to 
relieve his soul by alluding to persons and events whose 
actuality had made him the unknown refugee and alien that 
he was. 

These stories, together with the conversation which they 
elicited, formed a large part of Jack's education. He would 
not go to school, and Mossy Jakes, when interviewed by the 
school board on the subject, supported the boy in his refusal; 
but Jack's escape was less complete than he imagined. The 
word " school " was banished ; but it is to be feared that the 
thing itself was not seldom present under a specious dis- 
guise. For example, Jack had given forth that nothing 
should induce him to learn to read. His conception of read- 
ing, it should be observed, was to stand up on the school- 
room floor, between a gang of gibing schoolmates behind, 
and a scowling and birch-brandishing schoolmaster in front, 
and there to emit a variety of incoherent and inharmonious 
sounds called the alphabet. Jack had seen this ceremony 
performed on one occasion (himself unseen), and returning 
to M. Jacques's study afterwards he announced the determi- 
nation above mentioned. 

It was a December evening, and there was an ardent crack- 
ling and oozing of hemlock logs on the hearth. The boy, as 
his custom was, lay on the floor in front of the blaze, which 
warmed his back pleasantly through his deerskin shirt and 
leggings. His eyes were fixed upon his host : the ruddy 
firelight (there was no lamp lighted) brought into prominent 
relief the high features of the Frenchman's wrinkled physi- 
ognomy, flickering brightly upon the point of his long chin 
and the arched ridge of his nose, and reflecting red sparkles 
from his black eyes. Fitfully discernible in the background 
were the heavy cabinet of dark wood, with its brass knobs and 
hinges and its sombre-covered books ; on the shelf below, the 
dusty jars of drugs and chemicals, and the grotesque forms 
of retorts and crucibles ; and above, the taniished frame of 
an inscrutable oil-portrait. Mossy Jakes turned to the cabi- 
net and took a volume from it. 

" Do you know what that is]" he inquired in French. 

" It is a book ! " replied Jack, with a gesture of aversion. 

" You do not understand what you say," was the French- 
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man's answer. " You are thinking of a spelling-book. But 
this is nothing of that kind. It is — a thing which tells 
stories ! " 

He leaned forward in saying the last words, and pro- 
nounced them in a mysterious whisper, with a quick raising 
and lowering of his thick eyebrows. 

Jack gazed penetratingly at the man, and at the thing he 
held in his hand. At last he said, *^ Whatever tells stories 
must be alive." - 

** Very good ! Then I tell you that this is alive, and has 
been alive three or four times as long as I have. And it has 
told its stories, day and night, without stopping, ever since 
the beginning. It is telling them at this moment . . . 
Listen ! " 

There was a dead silence for about a minute, during which 
the boy sat erect, with his eyes upon the magic volume, and 
his hand to his ear. 

" I can hear nothing/' he murmured at length, " except the 
crackling of the hemlocks, and a thumping inside of me." 

" Ha ! look — it was not open — that was the difficulty ! " 
the Frenchman exclaimed. " Its voice was smothered. But 
now that I have opened it — ah ! now you can hear it — 
listen again ! " 

Jack listened till he might have heard the snow falling 
into the sea ; but nothing came of it. " Can you hear it ? 
you, yourself, M. Jacques 1 " he demanded. 

" Without doubt ! I hear it very plainly. But it is neces- 
sary to keep one's regard fixed upon the page — thus. It 
speaks, but not altogether as we do. The stories pass 
through your eyes before they reach your ears — do you 
comprehend ] " 

" To hear with your eyes is the same as to see," returned 
the youngster after a pause. 

The elder wrinkled his cheeks and pressed his lips to- 
gether for a moment. " Humph ! you would as well say 
that to see with your ears is the same as to hear," was his 
rejoinder. " Well, be it so ; to hear and to see are in a man- 
ner the same. Now, hear this story." He held the open 
book before the boy's face. 

** Let me hold it in my hands. Now, Monsieur Jacques, 
you are very sure that you can hoar the story yourself?" 
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The old man nodded. " Then," continued the other, " so 
can I also ! " And he set to work. 

He began by applying the open pages to his ear, occasion- 
ally giving the volume a shake, by way of setting its ma- 
chinery in motion. But nothing was extracted by this 
treatment. He placed the book on the floor and lay down 
to it with his he^id supported between his hands, and tried 
the effect of a persistent and unwavering stare, at the same 
time stimulating his imagination to enormous eflbrts; but 
his exertions were in vain. " Kyou can hear what it says," 
he exclaimed at length, looking up at M. Jacques with a 
flushed countenance, '' tell me a little, and that will perhaps 
help me." 

" Willingly," the Frenchman replied, taking his pipe from 
between his teeth, and pointing with the long stem to the 
top line of the page. " Listen to what this is saying : * Of 
the behavior of the Robbers to the Lady, Of the great design 
which Gil Bla^ projected, and its issue.* " 

" How could you tell 1 " demanded Jack, now greatly ex- 
cited. " I was nearer to it than you were, and yet I hecurd 
nothing." 

"The truth is, my little Jacques," answered the other, 
resuming his pipe and speaking in a kindly tone, "this 
world is full of magic and mysteries, and all men are either 
enchanters or fools. The enchanters make the spells, and 
control the world by understanding it; they are rich and 
fortunate, and hear and see beauty where the fools are blind 
and deaf. Nothing is anything until you know its secret ; 
and as for this story-teller which you hold in your hand, 
you will never hear it until you have found out the secret oiE 
how it talks. The words which I repeated about the Rob- 
bers and Gil Bias — you know how they sound ; but that is 
the way the sound looks when you can see it. Those little 
black marks are words which an enchanter has forced to 
become visible; and if you know his spell, you can disen- 
chant them, and they will speak to you." 

" But you know the secret — you can tell it me 1 " said 
Jack, with painful earnestness. 

" My faith, but the secret is a very long one, look you ; 
it will take many days to reveal itself, perhaps even some 
months. I have other things to do ; and you — you do not 
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Preallj wish to know it. It ia eu difficult as to lenm faow to 
I read ! " 

' "Hut it IB not difficult in the same way," persisted the 
eager Jack. "And rather tLan not know it, I would learn 
how to read alao 1 " 

"Well, well," returned the elder, blowing a tbick cloud 

from his pipe and croasing his tbin legs, '' the secret will be 

enough for the present ; especially since those who know it 

I Boldom need to learn readiug afterwards. To-tuorrow mom- 

I ing. then, wo will begin." 

Jack felt that a great concession had been made to him : 
I the revelation of the myatery began the next day, and before 
I the end of the winter it was a mystery to him no more. 
And from the start to the fiuieh he never once harbored a 
suspicion of whither his conductor was leadiug him. Uen 
are, to some extent, ruled by names. UnqneBtionalily Jack 
iwed a good deal to their judicious administration. 
But it is by uo moans necessary to follow the footstepa 
I that he made in the direction of learning; very irre(,'ular 
and eccentric footsteps they for the most part were. No 
school curricidum that ever was devised could have taught 
I Jack the things he learnt from the old Frenchman ; nor, 
I OD the other hnnd, did the latter care to instruct him in the 
I technicalities of schools. He let the boy's inclinations de- 
dare themselves, and then put them in the way of being 
fuIBlled ; but at all times he acted more as a commentator 
than as a pedagf^ue. It was a dogma of bis that no one 
I Dould know anything which he had not taught himself of biB 
I free will. All the teacher's duty was comprised in 
affording the learaer an explanatory catalogue of subjects, 
and certain practical suggestions. 

Allusion has been made to a banjo. It wtifi one of the 

first of Jack's acknowledged possessions ; but it was given 

to Mm, not by M. Jacques, but by the negro cook and house- 

taitid Deborah. Deh was a waif of slavery ; she bad lived 

in New Orleans ; and it was probably owing to her cunse- 

qnent knowledge of French that she had obtained her foot- 

Ling in M. Jacques's household. She was a broad-beamed 

l-Uld portly nogress, fastidiously cleanly, and fond of veracity, 

f elemental^ colors, and music. Her turban was crimson, 

f her scarf yellow, her petticoat blue ; she never ejcusod an 
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untruth or told one; and in her leisure moments, which 
-were not few, she sat on a three-legged stool before the 
kitchen fire, and thrummed on her banjo, which she had 
brought all the way from New Orleans, and which had for- 
merly belonged to her " ole man " Jim, who had been sold 
away from her. An excellent instrument it was, though not 
expressed in fancy ; and Deb valued it above anything belong- 
ing to her. But one day Jack got hold of it in Deborah's 
absence, and in the course of an hour or two had picked out 
some bars of a tune by the light of nature. Deborah, re- 
turning unheard, beheld the ravisher from the kitchen 
threshold ; but her first stem impulse to deal summarily 
with him was disarmed as she listened to his performance. 
The end of it was that the banjo was placed at his service : 
he had found out its secret, and thus obtained rights over 
it ; and certainly he elicited such melodies from it as poor 
Deborah had not suspected it of containing. Now, this banjo 
was destined to bring about an important modification in 
Jack's life ; and the way it happened was this. The boy had 
taken it into the study one morning (Mossy Jakes being 
away on the headland, according to a custom of his at cer- 
tain hours of the day), and was amusing himself with trying 
to catch an air which had long been hovering in his head, 
come from he knew not whence. After many attempts, at 
last he got firm hold upon it, and it was at this moment of 
success that M. Jacques opened the door and came into the 
room. His face wore a look of strange alarm or agitation, 
and he glanced nervously from the boy to the murky por- 
trait on the wall. 

" What was it. Jack 1 " he stammered, " what was it that 
I heard ] What have you done ? " 

"Be silent and you shall hear," replied Jack, flushed 
by the muse ; and he began to play the air, singing to it 
without articulate words, as his general habit was. But 
before he had finished, the old Frenchman, who had sat 
down heavily in his chair, hoarsely called upon him to 
stop. 

" Now tell me. Jack," he said, in a harsh but tremulous 
voice, " from whom did you learn that ] That is not one 
of Deborah's tunes : who taught it to you ] " 

"It is my own," replied the musician, confidently. "I 
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it frDm myself. No one over knew it before me. Lbtua 
to the rest of it. I like it the beet of &U." 

liul for some reiujou or other, M. Jacques would not 
isten ; on the contrary, he fell iuto one of his iuiionipre- 
leosible rages, and cast ut the astonished boy a shrill tui^ 
«iit of threats and abuse. Jack did not know what be 
Qeant ; and nothing In what he said led him to conneut 
he Frenchman's outburst with the air which ho himself hud 
^st invented. At last he became indignant. 

ho first brought me here," he said, in 
luiswer to some of M. Jacques's concluding olijurgationa ; 
"' bat if I had been asked 1 would not have come. At auy 
ate, now I can go away ! I don't care if I 'lu not a 
Trench man ; they are iio better than other people. If 
Trenchmen are all as old and ci'oss as you are, 1 hope 
. never shuU be one. Good^by ; I am going away, and 

never shall eorae back I " Jack gave so eluquent aa 
Qtonation to the word "never" that he melted with self- 
lity, and tears came into his eyes. Nevertheless ho tucked 
bis banjo under his arm, and went to the door. 

" Wait a moment ! " said Mossy Jakes, in a breathless 

ice. He partly rose from his cliair, and his face worked 

if under the influence of a vivid impulse : but after a little 
sank back again, and his expression darkeued. He ap- 

lared, in this short space of time, to have formed and aban- 

■ned an important purpose. 

" No 1 I claim no right to control yon," he said, with a 
'Bve of his hand, and sliowiug his set teeth between his lips. 
You exist, and I accept your existence ; no more 1 — Bah 1 
clrild, and I talk to him as if he were a man ! " he went 
n to himself, in a muttering tnne. " He is in the right, 
fter all : I Ehonld not be like this if he were — any one I 
lut why should I care if he goes i . . . yet even then it 
'ould be folly to lose sight of him. 1 am a fool, however ; I 
Sive been fooled from the beginning I — Monsienr Jack," ha 
sntinued, now addressing himself again to tlie boy, " yon 
lay do just as you please ; but if you decide not to put an 
od to our acquaintance, I shall hold it an obligation. It 
IBS, perhaps, a mutual misfortune that we ever encountered 
uih other ; but perhaps a separation would not be the way 
J remedy it. — Ah, my littlo Jacques!" he cried again. 
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abandoning his formal manner, and holding out his arms 
imploringly to the boy, ** I love thee, my child : I love thee 
and I hate thee : I hate thee because I must love thee. You 
do not know whose portrait that is, there? No . . . and 
yet that song was not yours, unless the dead live. . . . Bah ! 
1 talk nonsense, and thOu dost not comprehend me. Stay, 
then, my little Jacques; only promise never to sing like 
that again ! " 

For the time Jack stayed ; but this affair, combined with 
several others, kept the notion of an independent habitation 
before his mind ; and when, a week or two later, he made 
the opportune discovery of the cave, he hesitated no longer. 
Here he could live undisturbed and free, and yet be within 
visiting distance of Mossy Jakes and Deborah. The cave, 
moreover, must unquestionably have been meant by destiny 
for his special and sole accommodation. For as he had sat 
one day upon the Witch's Head, meditating upon the inscru- 
table oil-portrait, whether it were a man or a woman, and 
poking meanwhile with the end of his fishing-pole at a small 
black crevice in the face of the adjoining cliff, all of a sudden 
a fragment of rock gave way, and his rod slipped through 
into a hollow which was evidently of considerable extent. 
Jack had read enough about enchanted caverns to feel that 
this was a discovery worthy of any hero of romance. With 
no great difficulty he broke down enough of the wall to ad- 
mit of his getting through the aperture : he carried flint and 
steel at his belt, and with the aid of these and a twist of dry 
grass he had very soon explored the cave. There was no 
enchantment about it, apparently, except that legitimate en- 
chantment which invests a new and useful discovery. Here 
he would be absolutely safe from intrusion ; the Witch's 
Head, standing just before his door, would be a better 
guardian than a dozen watch-dogs, and would moreover 
never be absent from its post. So there he established him- 
self, banjo and all ; and for a long time no one knew whither 
he had betaken himself, though he appeared in the village 
nearly every day. He was never much disturbed, even by 
the Selectmen, who contented themselves with pointing him 
out to their sons as a frightful example of all that misbecame 
a boy : the sons meanwhile regarding him with a secret and 
guilty admiration. When it became known (as in coiuise of 
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time it did) that his habitation was in the neighborhood of 
the Witch's Head, this admiration developed into a still more 
awful sentiment : what a hero this Jack must be, not to be 
afraid to spend the night in the haunted ravine ! and what a 
formidable distinction to be occasionally prayed for in church, 
and never to be present to hear the prayer I Verily the good 
things of this world were, in the judgment of the youth of 
Suncook, unequally divided. 

But as years passed by, and Jack grew older, he began to 
question within himself whether life might not contain some- 
thing more than had as yet been revealed to him. The In- 
dians who occasionally visited the district, and with whom 
his relations were of a friendly and even confidential charac- 
ter, disclosed to him tempting glimpses of a world beyond 
his world ; and the vessels which tacked in the offing, or 
came to anchor in the bay, offered another and not less allur- 
ing avenue to adventure and change. The solitary hours 
which he spent singing to his banjo on the Witch's Head 
made him in some way aware of impulses and emotions which 
his surroundings did not afford the means to gratify. Be- 
sides, his privacy was no longer so inviolate as formerly it had 
been. The prestige of his eccentricity had begun to wane, 
and his old enemies the Selectmen had resolved in full meet- 
ing that Jack's morally unregenerate and physically barba- 
rous mode of existence was a scandal to the community, and 
that measures must be taken to suppress it ; and their pious 
hostility finally became so menacing that Jack was fain to 
take thought how he might defend himself in case of attack ; 
and he hit upon a plan which he fancied would be effective, 
with what reason may hereafter appear. It was at this epoch 
of his history that we find him enjoying the June warmth on 
the crown of the Witch's Head, as described at the beginning 
of this chapter. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A CLERICAL VISITOR; WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF HOW A MAN 
BECOMES LEARNED BT ASKING QUESTIONS, AND OF THE PRO- 
VERBIAL TRUTH THAT THE LOSS OF THE DONKEY THAT DIES 
ABROAD GOMES HOME. 

It was about one o'clock in the afternoon ; a period of the 
day in which there is very little noise. The birds were for the 
most part stilly though now and then the absurd scream of 
the blue jay sounded in the distance, or the croak of a hawk 
circling high in air, with steady wings and mobile, down- 
looking head. The babble of the brook was also pleasantly 
audible, and a minute hum of insects, mad to exhaust their 
whole lives in one hour of noonday sunshine. Sometimes, 
moreover, borne on the faint sighs of the southeasterly 
breeze, a far-oflf, throbbing roar made itself heard, — the mel- 
low utterance of the azure, everlasting sea. It brought pleas- 
ant visions of plunging coolness and salt-dripping seaweed 
into the hot languor of the ravine, and made Jack contem- 
plate the possibility of his being enterprising enough to go 
down to the shore and have a swim, and perhaps a shot at a 
sea-gull with his bow and arrow, which lay on the rock be- 
side him. 

But while this question was still in mid-argument, some- 
thing happened which rendered argument superfluous. This 
was a noise as of the approach of some walking animal, tread- 
ing heavily down the rocky pathway whichaskirted the mar- 
gin of the rivulet. Jack's ears were trained to distinguish 
between one kind of tread and another, and it wanted but an 
instant to convince him that his first wild hope of his vis- 
itor's turning out to be a deer, or even a caribou, was base- 
less. These were the feet of a human being, — of one shod 
with sole-leather, and of one not well accustomed to such 
rough going. Having acquainted himself with this much. 
Jack deemed it prudent to withdraw, crab-like, beneath the 
shadow and concealment of the bank, where he could see and 
not be seen. The footsteps were now near at hand ; they 
were the footsteps of his destiny, though he had little sus- 
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I pL'ion of it> Ostensibly, indeed, thej wero the footstepe of a 
I rather tall and heavily built man, droased in black, and with 
' black whiskers and ejebtows. Be was carrying hia coat fliiug 
across his arm ; his black felt bat was pushed to the back of 
hia head, in order that his red, perspiring brow might catch 
whatever coolness was about ; over his shoulder was elung 
ftQ oUoDg metal case some sine inches iu length ; the ox- 
preesion of his strongly marked featui-es indicated both fatigiie 
and irritation ; and, m fact, be was pursued by a couple of 
gadflies, who swung and whizzed about his head despite all 
his efibrts to drive tbeni away, and who doubtless rendered 
his life a burden to him. He looked full forty years of age, 
but he might have been younger ; many of the lines ht his 
■visage seemed to tell of a life that had been hard rather than 
long, and which, long or short, had never known serenity or 
contentment. There was, also, a disagreeable trace of in- 
tentional sanetiinoniousness on this countenance, as of a man 
professionally accustomed to transact all his alfairs, whether 
of light or of darkness, behind the screen of a charitable 
Christian grimace. It was suggestive of pulpits, chasubles, 
and sermons, and also of simony and humbug ; and this cleri- 
g cal flavor was enhanced by the cut and hue of the garments 
ind by the dingy whiteness of his stock. But it would obvi- 
Bously be uujust to pronounce judgment upon a man on the 
I tnere teBtimony of his personal appearance, especially when 
seen under the disadvantages of heat, dust, and exhaustion. 
This man evidently belonged to the upper classes of society, 
and had been familiar with all the ins and outs of good-breed- 
l^^^ing. If circun) stances had made him also familiar with 
^^H^BSsea and bi-eeding of another kind, it is proper to assume 
^^Hitfais to have been his misfortune rather than his choice. It 
^^^nrae evidently not bis choice to be as fontsore and uncomforta- 
^^^Hile aa he was at this moment ; and from the anxiety of hia 
^^^^forward glance, it seemed probable that he had lost hia way. 
^^^nock scrutinized him narrowly as he approached, and liked 
^^[liiui not. Ho was a stranger, in the first place ; and his ap- 
[^^^ pearanoa, being thus taken off his guard, was not prepossess- 
ing. But what was mure to the purpose, he was invading 
Jack's privacy ; and as he must he ignorant of the terrors of 
e Witch's Head, it was upon the cards that ho might at- 
i penetrate into the cave itself. This, however, he 
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did not do, and in fact he scarcely seemed to remark the 
great boulder at all. He passed beneath it, and was tramp- 
ing on with the intention, apparently, of getting to the end 
of the ravine before halting, when he missed his footing on a 
slippery stone, and stumbled into the brook. The accident 
brought him to a standstill, and seemed to suggest to him 
the propriety of taking his noonday repose. There was a 
mossy protuberance on the bank of the stream, close at hand, 
overshadowed by the dense foliage of a butternut-tree, and 
upon this the gentleman in black seated himself. He then 
took off his shoes and stockings, thrust his feet into the 
water, and emitted a grunt of weary satisfaction. He lolled 
back on his elbow, took off his hat, wiped his forehead, and 
began to gaze about him. The beauty of the spot seemed to 
interest him less than the question of its locality ; he glanced 
at the sun, and at the direction and length of the shadows ; 
and consulted a thick silver watch, which he pulled out of a 
pocket in the waistband of his trousers. " I must be right, 
after all," Jack heard him mutter, in the indrawn tone which 
men sometimes use when alone. Finally he opened the metal 
case which he carried slung on a strap, and taking therefn^n 
a hunch of bread and meat, he proceeded to eat his luncheon. 
While doing so he surveyed his toes in the current with an 
air of serious meditation ; occasionally murmuring to him- 
self, and grimacing, or emitting brief snorts, as of unmirthful 
laughter. His meal over, he shut up his case, and, getting 
prone beside the stream, took a long draught of the pure 
water. From the way in which he shook his head as he 
arose. Jack fancied that pure water might not be the bever- 
age in which he took most pleasure. He now sat for a time 
as if undecided whether to pursue his journey at once, or to 
allow a quiet interval for digestion. The latter was the 
course which he adopted ; and by way of beguiling the time 
yet more agreeably, he produced a tobacco-pipe and a twist 
of negrohead, and, having shaved off a sufficient quantity of 
the weed with his penknife, he filled his pipe and began- to 
search for a light. Unfortunately, no light was forthcoming. 
Now for a confirmed smoker to have made up his mind to 
smoke, and then, when everything is ready, to be balked 
for want of a light, is a severe trial of Christian forbearance, 
and a most lamentable mishap in itself. The man in black. 
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I be hnd fully convinced liimsolf that his resources diil 
Delude the ineaiia of setting his |ji(ie a going, gave iittur- 
to n plirase often used by clerlual geatlometi, albeit with 
A lesB particular application. But this apart, the situation 
doaiandcd a Good Samaritan. Could the backwoods of New 
Knglnud furnish sHch an articled 

The man with the black whiskers evidently thonght not ; 
for he put his pipe back in his pocket, and prepared to ro- 
an me bis shoes and stockings. 

But Jack's heart was stirred witli coiupafiaioii. Though he 
did not smoke himself, be was aware from observation how 
fond Borne people wore of it, — Mossy Jakes, for instance ; so 
leaving his bow and arrows where they were, he clambered 
notseleesly down on the further side of the Witch's Head, 
and approached the stranger with his flint and steel in his 
band, 

The stranger looked up, and his expression at first was 
both suspicious and forbidding ; but us Jack drew uear, ajid 
bis proportions and purpose became manifest, the man in 
black rapidly assumed an affable and inviting demeanor, cul- 
minating in a lieuevolent and wide<mouthed smile. 
" Yoii can tight your pipe with this," Jack said. 
"That is particularly obliging of you, my little mnn, ^ 
particularly kind, upon my word! Yes, a smoke would be 
highly acceptable, though perhaps it is an indulgence seldom 
used by men of my cloth, I am a clergyman, by the by, 
Mr. Murdoch. Ah, that is really very acceptable, — thanks 
very mueh. Yes, in tbia grand country of yours, so primi- 
stilt and BO lieautifiil, even we clerpymen feel that we 
ly oDoasionally take a little airing beyond the bounds of 
iprjety, — of clerical propriety, — ha, ha J But wlien I am 
England, — I am au Englishman, as probiibly you have 
ly discovered, — when 1 am on my native heath, 1 put 
the pipe and the tobacco away." 

All this was spoken in a full, luscious v<)iee, with murmnra 
of aoand oonnecting the sentences. The lilt of the speech 
■~ novel to Jack, who, knowing nothing of what is called 
>Dal accent, supposed this up-and-dowa inflection to l>e 
luliar to the reverend gentleman. He had never seen an 
ighahman before, and the spectacle stimnliited his imagi- 
tion. It seemed charitable to suppose that what appeared 
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offensive and unlovely in him were qualities common to all 
English people, and that in himself he might be a very 
charming and excellent person. 

" Do you know any Frenchmen 1 " Jack suddenly inquired. 

The clergyman glanced at him quickly, and his eyes trav- 
elled over him as though he were taking his measure afresh. 
Prudent people, who know the world, are shy of answering 
a question of which they do not see the bearing ; and Mr. 
Murdoch's first impulse was, perhaps, to give a diplomatic 
reply. But a later impulse modified the first. 

" I have had the pleasure of being acquainted with sev- 
eml Frenchmen, my dear boy,*' he said. " But why do you 
aski" 

*' I should like to know if they are all like Mossy Jakes. 
But you have never seen him, so you could not telL He is 
thin, and has white hair.'' 

'* Then I am to understand that Mossy Jakes is a French- 
man ]*' said Mr. Murdoch, in a slow, contemplative tone, 
with a caressing cadence in it. '* Rather a singular name 
for a Frenchman, is it not ) I don't think I have ever met 
a Frenchman of that name." 

** His real name is Monsieur Jacques," Jack explained. 
^' People in the village call him Mossy Jakes because they 
don't know how to speak French." 

" Ah, I see ! But you, my dear boy, you know how to 
speak French very well, as I can see by your pronunciation 
of M. Jacques's name." 

^^ He and I talk together, and he does not like to have me 
speak to him in Fnglish." 

*' Ah, to be sure ! And so M. Jacques will be some rela- 
tive of yours] or connection 1 — something of that kind, I 
presume." 

Jack looked somewhat doubtful, and shook his head. The 
Reverend Mr. Murdoch, possibly mistaking the cause of his 
silence, tried a new departure. 

" I dare say, now, my dear young friend, — you must let 
me call you so, because you did me a kind and unsolicited 
service, and also because your face and manner have quite 
won mv heart, — I dare sav vou can tell me whether there is 
a place called Suncook in this vicinity, and in what directioii 
it liesl Suncooky I think, is the name ; am I right \ ^ 
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" You can be there ia leea than half an hour," replied 
Jack. " Down this gorge ia the shortest wav< but it ia not 
the waj people gRnerallj come. The road goes round the 
hill. That ia, if jou came from Cranmead." 

" Thanks very much. Yes, Cranaiead was my List bait- 
ing-place. Let me see — 1 don't remember meeting your 
":iend M. Jacques in L'raumead." 

' He uevor goeg there. He has always lived in Suuoook. 
house is the first you see after crossing the ridge. It in 
house with the long rouf and tho big ohiraney-" 
'Ah, of course ! And ho is not the only French gentle- 
tnsji in Suuoook, I dare say." 

" There has never been any other Ijut him," returned 
Jack, euinewbat resentful of the contrary supposition, as if 
there ooutil be two M. Ja^inueaes ! 

" Dear me, to be sure 1 How very stupid of me not to 
liare known it 1 And so you two live in the bouse together, 
all by yourselves 1" 

" Why do you say things that I have not told you 1 " de- 
manded Jaek, feeling a return of his original dislike for this 
blaok- whiskered gentlemau. " I do not live with M. Jacques." 
" Kow, my dear boy, jqu must not be impatient with me. 
How can I help feeling interested in you] What should you 
say if I told you that I had come all the way from Euglaud 
here on your account 1 What should you say if 1 told you 
that I had known your father — " 

"I never had any father, nor any mother," intemiptad 
Jack, with as much contidenue as if spoutaneoua geueration 
were as commoaplaue as matriuiony. " Aud if you oome 
(htm England, you canuot have oome about me ; because I 
never was there, nor any one who knows me." 

The reverend gentleman listened very closely to every- 
liug that Jack said ; but the conjecture or hypothesis, what- 
ir it might be which he had suddenly formed about the 
}y, was thwarted and disconcerted by the latter's intrepid 
larancs of certain elementary asioms. Simplicity Is popn- 
'\y supposed to lend itself readily to b^uilemont ; but the 
truth is that a really thoroughgoing simplicity is, oa often as 
not, a match for any cunning. How to get at tJio origin of 



a boy who professed to have i 



, and who. 



IBiucIined to submit to unlimited questioning 1 Bribery 
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might succeed in eliciting something ; but Mr. Murdoch was 
not at that moment in possession of good bribing materials. 
However, as the reverend gentleman scrutinized the cast of 
Jack's features, the line of his curly hair, and the dark blne- 
ness of his eyes ; and especially when he noted an odd im- 
patient trick of drawing the eyebrows together when listen- 
ing to Mr. Murdoch's leisurely and involved speeches, — these 
indications, together with the boy's apparent age, his pres- 
ence in the vicinity of Suncook, and his knowledge of the 
French tongue, combined to inspire the clergyman with a 
reasonable conviction that his long journey over sea and land 
had not been in vain. Some points yet remained to be 
cleared up, — M. Jacques himself among the rest ; but per- 
haps an application to that gentleman would get more light 
upon the matter. 

" Shall I be likely, do you think," he inquired, getting to 
his feet and putting on his hat, — " shall I be likely to find 
M. Jacques at home at this hour 1 " 

'' I don't know whether he will want to see you ; he does 
not generally see any one, unless it is about sic^ess or quar- 
relling ; but you can try." 

''But if I tell him that . . . Floyd . . . sent me^ he 
will receive me, will he not 1 " 

In pronouncing this name, which Mr. Murdoch did ab- 
ruptly and with distinctness, he fastened his gaze narrowly 
upon Jack's face ; but there was no change in the lad's ex- 
pression to show that he attached any significance to it. 
'' Did you not tell me your name was Floyd 1 " pursued the 
reverend man, appearing to collect his thoughts. 

'* I did not even tell you that my name is Jack ; but I 
would have told you, if you had asked me," returned the 
young hermit, with a somewhat contemptuous air. The 
clergyman had been steadily losing ground with him for 
several minutes past, and Jack now thought of him as of a 
timid and unveracious creature, who was incapable of speak- 
ing his own mind. Mr. Murdoch, who was by no means 
wanting in acuteness, divined something of the boy's mental 
attitude towards him^ and made an effort to turn it to his 
own advantage. 

'' Come, Jack ! " he exclaimed, in a voice which had in it 
all the elements of heartiness except the coming firom the 
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henrt, " I like Ei frank, atraightfnrwBrd fellow, and I s 
jou are one. And so you will find I am, wlien yoi 



ee that 

1 know 

^^me better. Now, I want to do you a great piece of good 

^Bvvioe. I vitnt to take you with me and show you the 

^^■Krld, — France, England, and all the rest of it. But iu 

^Hftder to do that 1 must first be quite enre that you are the 

^^oy I think yoti are. You have told mi' that jonr name ie 

Jack, and that ia very well so far. But everybody, you 

know, has two names, and 8ometiine» three or more. Now, 

what are your other names 1 Ts — let me see — ia Vivian 

one of them ) or MalgWt 1 or both ! " 

" r never heard them. My only name is Jack. M. Jacques 
calls in e Jacques sometimes, but that is the same. I don't 
want to see the world with you. 1 mean to see it alone.'' 

"Ha, ha! bravo! You shall go oloue by all meaas, if 
you prefer it. But before you start T shall have something 
to say to you that will do you good to hear. By the way, 
you have not told me where you live — uulees you do live 
with Mr. Jacques, after all — eh, you rogue 1 — ha, ha ! " 

" I used to live with him, but now. I do not," returned 
Jack, not at all entering into the other's genial focetiouanefis. 
" You need not ask me any more questions, for 1 shall not 
Bpeak to you again. You laugh and try to look pleasant ; 
but I believe you would like to say ' damnation I ' bh you 
did just now when you could not light your pipe." 

The Reverend Mr. Murdoch had one failing, which on 
more than one occasion in hia life had stood in the nny of 
his advancement. This was a malignant and violent tem- 
', which was apt to betray itself at inopportime momentH. 
re could scarcely have been a moment more inopportune 
1 the present one, and of this no one could have been so 
U ftware &a Mr. Murdoch himself. Nevertheless — whether 
■were that something in the boy's tone and bcariug recalled 
Xliis mind another person against whom he bore a grudge ; 
pwhethor hia patience had been tried beyond endurance by 
B combination of heat, fatigue, and contradiction — be that 
i may, Jack saw the hlack-hrowed face suddenly lower 
i darken, and felt a grasp roughly fastened upon his arm. 
1 boy strove vigorously to wrench himself ii'ee; but the 
now had got him in both hands, and the clutch 
leily to be shaken off; and Jack, though as litbo 
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and as tough as a panther, felt himself held hj a strength 
greater, if less elastic, than his own. Mr. Murdoch, on the 
other hand, found the lad so unexpectedly sudden and active 
in his movements as to render anything beyond holding on 
to him and squeezing him an impossibility. Thus they stood 
or staggered, like the old world and the new, with no love 
lost between them. Jack, who had at first been frightened 
by the sudden attack, was rapidly becoming angry ; and with 
his anger came courage, and a feeling prompting him to ex- 
plode his enemy like a charge of powder, and devour the 
fragments. But a blacker sentiment than this was begin- 
ning to uprear its ugly head in the reverend gentleman's 
heart. His original intention had been merely to give the 
boy a sound shaking, with perhaps a bang on the side of 
the head, or a kick in the rear, by way of inculcating better 
manners. But the resistance he met with kindled another 
thought ; for now there flashed across his mind, as a revela- 
tion, yet a revelation for which he had in some way been 
prepared — what he should do with this boy ! Why bother 
himself any longer to lure him away over seas, or otherwise 
to sequestrate him where he might forever escape discovery 1 
Such partial measures were never safe ; the old method of 
Richard the Third of £ngland was the surest. And then, 
the reverend gentleman would be secure; no more anxieties, 
no more doubts. And again, what better spot than this 
could be selected for the execution of such a piece of busi- 
ness 1 No eye saw them ; here was water, — here were rocks 
and stones. A body found dead in the bed of this rivu- 
let would be thought to have fallen from above, and been 
stunned and drowned. And as for Mr. Murdoch himself, he 
would depart up the coast to Newburyport or elsewhere, with 
clean hands and a good digestion ; and M. Jacques might re- 
main uninterrogated. 

Such was the revelation of which Mr. Murdoch was the 
subject, — presented not in detail, but with its various ele- 
ments welded together in one savage mass by the fire of 
murderous passion. Jack's pai*ticipation in it was confined 
to feeling the grasp of his antagonist shift from his arm to 
his throat. But this, which was intended to expedite mat- 
ters, had the effect of instantly altering the complexion of 
the struggle. For Jack, finding his arms free, lost no time 
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B taking his clerical visitor unrlevneath the left thigh with 

inch etTect as to moke him lose first his balance and then tits 

The pair swung round and fell with ft tamentable 

ifaump into tho stony-hearted broek ; and the clergyman fell 

Uidermoat. Before the water which splashed aloft had re- 

^^nraed to earth again, Jack had shaken himself loose and 

■i^riing to hia feet. Without wasting anj^ time he leaped 

forward to the Witch's Head, hoiate<l himself to the top of 

it, and stood there at hay, bow in hand, and the arrow drawn 

to the head, and coveriug Mr. Murdoch's carcass ; and the 

—Witch's Head trembled the while, as if in sympathy with the 

groung archer's ire and indignation. 

The shock which the clergyman's E}rstem had snstained 

bdisposed hiro to a renewal of the conflict; and it needed 

»fc the threat of that uncompromising arrow to make him 

e for peace. Indeed, being of gentle blood himself (though 

e of destiny befouled in many a ditch since boy- 

(d), be reoogniaed and respected a kindred dignity in Jack, 

who had fought not like a down nor like n savage, but like 
ft gentleman ; and who showed his stmin by not letting that 
TOW fly at once, but merely holding it aimed in terrm-tm. 
i Mr. Murdoch (reflecting likewise that, in the present as- 
fjf affairs, forgiveness was n better policy even than lion- 
^ty) picked himself tenderly out of the hani-heartod brook, 
nauy contusions, and relieved to find no break- 
I, and shook his fiat at his defiant foe, accompanying the 
gesture, however, by a forced spasra of cachinnatiou. 

" Huh I huh 1 huh ! you yonng acapegrnce," blurted the 
Buffering man, " is this the way you treat gentlemen who 
come to try a littlo wrestling with you ! "WcUj I confess 
myself beaten ; and I bear no malice ! Come, twra that 
arrow somewhere else, tliere's a good fellow, and let mo 
depart in peace. I aha'n't try to catch you — take mj word 
■^r It — huh! huh!" 

j To this Christian appeal Jack made no answer, nor did he 
■ Mr. Murdoch's figure with his perilously sliitrp 
ff-head, so long as the gentleman remained in sight. 
Tie boy was not, by nature, of a savage or revengeful dis- 
Mition, but this attack had called out whatflver was fierce 
iDi) implacable in his heart. He could never forget it ; he 
pid nut know how to forgive it. For some time after Mr. 
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Murdoch bad disappeared, he still stood erect and watchful 
with the glow fixed in his cheek, and eyes sharpened and 
bright. But at last he crouched down, and then threw him- 
self at length upon the rocky brow of the Witch's Head, and 
gave way to passionate sobs and tears. There was no one to 
comfort him. The old Frenchman, who had aided him to 
guess so many secrets, had never hinted a word to him about 
the secret of his souL 



CHAPTER IV. 

"l'HISTOIRB d'UN HOMME EST DONC l'hISTOIRB DE TOUS LBS 
HOMMES," BAYS ALEXANDRE DUMAS J " UNB ifePREUVE PLUS 
OU MOINS LONGUE, PLUS OU M01N8 D0UL0UREU8E I LA VOIX 
DE l'hUMANIT]^ tout ENTlilRE n'eST QU'UN LONG CRIB.** 

The house in which M. Jacques lived was the oldest house 
in the village of SuncooL It stood at the southwestern 
extremity of the congregation of dwellings which bore that 
name. At its landward corner towered an enormous elm- 
tree, whose lower branches drooped till they swept the roof 
of weather-blackened shingles. The roof, on that side, de- 
scended in a long slope to within eight feet of the ground ; on 
the seaward front it was shorter, giving room for two rows of 
windows, one above the other. The entrance was at the end, 
and was ornamented by a gable porch ; the house, like most 
American houses of that epoch, was built of wood through- 
out, except the foundation, which was of granite; it was 
clapboarded, and had been painted red, but was now of a 
dull mahogany hue. The grass around it was green ; at the 
back was an enclosed garden about an acre in extent, con- 
taining a dozen cherry and plum trees, unpruned and ancient, 
and bearing little fruit. The surrounding wall was built of 
large round stones taken from the waste land between the 
house and the sea, piled loosely one upon another. Within, 
the rooms were low and small, and sparsely furnished ; but 
only two of them, the kitchen and the dining-room, had 
been entered by any one but the owner of the dwelling since 
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■ fce first took poEsessiou, — lie, and tho child who had begun 
its life there. And even the child had been only partiulty 
admitted into the oonfidence of his souihre birthplace. 

It wiiB fourteen yeare einoe M. Jauquea lirat mode his np- 
pearauce in Sunoook, on a windy evening of March, and bo 
reached tho end of a long, wandering, and unhappy journey. 

[I It was a journey begun suddenly, in wrath and ouguifih ; 

j^Huid it ended in misery and disaster. Ptua may sometimca 

^^He relieved by eboring the knowledge of what has given It 

^^Ktb some one who has also entfered; but there was not^ 

l^^uther in Suncook or in the world, a single human being to 

i whom this old Frenchman could speak of his grief. It lay 

dimgeoned in his own heart, beneath the surface of eommou 

life ; but it lived there, feeding on tho juices that make exiat- 

enca awoet, and turning them to bitterness. M. Jacqueis was 

a man of the world before he became a recluse and a mis- 

tmthrope - ho had lived &miliarly with men whom all the 

world knew, and had taken hia share >u events of which all 

the world had heard. In bis youth he hod seen the king's 

bead fall on the guillotine ; ho had sunk and risen with the 

rest on the waves of tho great storm tliat tatight mankind 

that license, tho child of despots, is itself of all despots the 

most terrible ; he had lost friends and lands ; but through all 

he had never lost heart, or belief in his fellow-men. Uut all 

K these tri^ila were in a umuner impersonal ; the blows whioh 
1 on him fell equally on those around him, and bo did not 
udge tho smart. It was another matter when he was 
Hod upon to feel a wound aimed at himself only. Says a 
turnioe humorist of our own day, " I have considered all 
B most harrowing and lamentable evils whereof history has 
given record ; there was not one that I could not have en- 
dnred ; only the misfortune which actually befell me I found 
I in supportable." M. Jacques, who had forgiven mankind so 
^Kuich, could not forgive tho man who did him an injury 
^^B^ting none outside his own privntc circle ; nay, for that 
^^Bsn's sake he hated the whole human brotherhood. To 
^^Keak a. private revenge for a private wrong be abandoned 
^Hbs uountiy and his career, crosaed the ocean, and groped his 
^^■Bcertoin and tongue-tied way among an alien and unsym- 
^^■tthotio people. He reached his goal too late ; and luck 
^^Meuceforward wus a devil to him, not a deity. 
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Of all this the inhabitants of Suncook knew nothing. 
The facts, so far as they were acquainted with them, were as 
follows. On the March evening in question, when it became 
known that an elderly French gentleman had turned up, it 
suggested itself to the wisdom of the village fathers that he 
would be the person to attend to the affair of the French 
young woman, who was then lying in sore straits at the 
house of Mistress Dudgeon under the elm. This young 
woman spoke little or no English, and since, according to 
Mrs. Dudgeon, who was skilled in such matters, it was quite 
possible that she did not live through her confinement, it 
might be as well if some one of her own nationality was 
in attendance to take down her last utterances. Accordingly, 
a deputation was selected for the purpose of " approaching " 
the French gentleman on the subject. The deputation con- 
sisted of three persons, and the spokesman was Silas Bunyan. 
They found M. Jacques in the kitchen of the place which by 
courtesy was called the inn, with a plate of fried fish before 
him. When he understood that the gentlemen wislied to 
speak with him, he arose courteously, bowed, and begged 
them to be seated. Then there was a pause. 

" For what shall I to put the honor of seeing you ? ** the 
Frenchman inquired at length, in his halting English. 

" Wa*al, sir," b^an Silas, smoothing down his right leg, 
and eying the toe of his cowhide boot with apparent inter- 
est, " I guess you kin talk the French lingo and no mistake 
— native to it, eh 1 Wa'al, that 's right. Because me and 
these gentlemen called about that ar French gal what 's been 
stay in' along here for a spell back, and was took bad last 
night." 

The foreigner's attention was riveted at once, and an 
expression of dark eagerness entered into his face. 

" This lady — how does she call herself?" 

" Wa'al, she calls herself Mrs. Floyd," returned Silas, 
with a significant emphasis on the verb ; " but there ain't no 
fixin' the rights of them things, anyway. There's some as 
thinks she was married over the broomstick, ef she was mar- 
ried at all. Leastways, the fellow what was with her, he 
sloped about three months back, and he ain't turned up 
since ; though I '11 say this for him, he left money enough to 
see her through for a good long spell to come, and bury her 
at the end of it, ef it comes to that.** 
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"Since how much time have they Ririved here V inquired 
M. Jnuques, passing his band over hta forehead, fuid rolling 
his eyes a little. 

" Let 'b see, — wa'al, — I giiesB it might be nigh on sis 
months back," replied Silas, absently drawing a chunk of 
tohacco fi'um his pocket, and biting off a pj«ico of It. " He 
was one of them ar paintin' fellows, — loafed about with 
brushes and colors, and made picters of things. Why, be 
up and made a picter of Eph Mullen here, his old smack, — 
her as got her nose knocked off her in a gale last September 
— didn't be now, Eph 1" 

"Wa'al, mebbe he did," eaid Eph, guardedly, "though 
mind you, miater, I 'd sooner a had a new boat than all the 
pioter§ he could paint, — and bo I tolled him. But he gev 
the picter to my old woman, and it's tised up along uv 
the Declaration uv Independence in our best sit tin '-room, 
naoff." 

The Frenchman breathed quickly, and the bony white 
hands which were clasped before him on the table sepa- 
rated and clenched themselves together. " This man — is 
it that you baye no — how do you say 1 — no address of him 

write — to find — uothingV 

Wa'al, ef there be, I ain't heard of it, nor Eph neither, 
yet Pete Simmons," the spokesman replied. " The yonng 

1 he started off sudden — some says he got a letter, and 
Started right away nest momin' — and mebbe be forgot to 
post us np whar he was a goin' to." 

And Silas apat abruptly at the knob of the brass andiron, 
hit it, and sighed. 

" Look-a-here, old man," exclaimed Pete Simmons, open- 
ing his mnuth for the first time, and delivering himself in a 
thin querulous drawl, " don' know what yeow may think, 
but I giiesa stoppin' heer an' gasain" 'baout nothin' in pertir- 
cler ain't a goin' to dew that ar gal no good, anyliaow ! 
Sa-ay, wr yeow goin' to hitch along, or ain't yerl 

"Pete has got the bulge on us this time, sir, and no mis- 
'' remarked Silas, sighing again and rising to his feet, 

, ef you ain't got nothin' to say agin it, I guess mebbe 

B'd as well get out o' this, and lay for old Marra Dud- 

F The Frenchman silently signified his assent, and the party, 
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with no more words, left the urn and set out for the house 
under the elm. Having escorted M. Jacques to the door, 
and given three solemn and weighty knocks upon it, the 
deputation severally shook hands with him and departed, 
leaving him and their responsibility to Mrs. Dudgeon. 

The old woman took the visitor up stairs to the door of 
a chamber on the right of the passiEige, the window of which 
looked eastwards across the Atlantic towards England. The 
door stood a little ajar, and from within came the sound of 
a woman's moaning, clearly audible amidst the dull thunder 
of the surf on the distant shore. Mrs. Dudgeon paused with 
the latch in her hand, and surveyed M. Jacques from head 
to foot by the light of the rush candle which she carried. 

" Air you a medical man, mister 1 " she demanded. 

" Madame, in my life I have often cared for unfortunates 
who have been ill,'' said the Frenchman, solemnly, and in a 
husky tone. " I have also had myself a wife, and infants. 
I pray you, permit that I enter ; and favor me to remain out 
of door till I summon." 

" Wa'al, she 's a pretty sick woman, that 's my idee," re- 
marked the lady, holding open the door and making way 
for him to pass. " Mind you be kindly to her, mister ; for 
ef she 's gone wrong she ain't the fust, nor she won't be the 
last, neither ! Whatever goes crooked in this world, it 's the 
women what gets the wust on it, every time. They 're down 
on their luck, from Mother Eve to that ar gal, every one on 
'em ; an' it 's the men as brings 'em to it — that 's my idee ! 
There 's a bottle on the mantelshelf, mister, and t'other duds 
afore the fire ; an' when you want me, you thump on the 
floor, which I 'U be underneath." 

The door closed softly behind M. Jacques. Mrs. Dudgeon 
went down stairs. She, too, had melancholy days in her 
memory ; she had been Eve's daughter, and had felt the en- 
ticement of passion, and had feared the mule's heel of soci- 
ety. Whether or not she had escaped immaculate no one 
knows. In either case the situation is hard enough. 

There is an arrogant, self-sufficient devil alive in the world 
masquerading under the plausible title of Honor. His cajol- 
ery consists in dangling before our eyes the smug security of 
the moral law, and by means of it persuading us to worship 
ourselves in him. His reward for this squalid idolatry is that 
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we should be enabled to tbaub God that we are not a& other 
men are. Too late — often not at all — wb diHcover that 
o respect of peiBoiis with God ; in otiior words, tbat 
cummou uaturij ia Ood'a ureation, and ouly our 
nvate individuality is our own ; the fonner being God's 
toage, the latter the imago of God's opposite. To ascribe 
t thifl perverted and isolated little shape, therefore, the 
ulo which the creative mercy is accomplishing in human- 
Y at large, ia to claim Heaven for that quality in us, only 
r ajHte of which Heaven can receive us. And to think 
Knt honor as a possible private posEessioii is for an atomi- 
J creature, lifeless and impotent in himself, to assume tbe 
l^ful garment sacred to the Omnipotent Perfection alone. 
' ) that if M.. Jacques, or anybody else, tbougbt that his 
honor was comproniiBed by a failure to observe the moral 
law, be must first have Imposed upon his owu shoulders the 
responsibility of universal human nature ; and thereby re- 
lieved of that burden no less a rival than God himself. 

Mea, however, are fortunately but seldom aware of their 
own absurdity, though this is the only feature of their char- 
Bcter tbat ever rises to the dimensions of the subUme ; and 
it may be hoped, consequently, that M. Jacques did not alto- 
gether know what he waa about in his Interview with the 
unknown woman in the cottage bedroom at Suncook. What 
possoil at that interview has never, indeed, been made pub- 
lic, and it is from aubaequent developments only tbat any 
inferences with regard to it can be drawn. In an hour or ho 
Mrs. Dudgeon was summoued up stairs ; before morning a 
son was born into the world, and in tbe evening of the same 
day the young mother died, her dying eyes fixed to the last 
on the line of the eastern horizon, for the sea was visible 
from where she lay. M. Jacqnes, who had not learned from, 
her what he most wished to know, appeared to regard her 
decease with a certain gloomy composure, as being probably 
the best thing that could happen under the circumstauces ; 
though how, from bis philosophical standpoint, he could 
"' " beheve this, is a question not readily answerable, 
in was buried, and M. Jacques, after some besita- 
8 to have decided to spend the r^t of his days in 
B remote New England vill^e where her body lay. He 
Wight Mra. Dudgeon's house, paying that lady a handsome 
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sum for it, procured a nurse for the child, sent to Europe 
for certain of his belongings, and settled down to a lonely 
and reserved existence. He admitted no social visits, and 
made none ; but he occasionally gave his services to the vil- 
lagers in the double capacity of physician and lawyer. Popu- 
lar he certainly was not, but he was respected and in some 
degree feared. He wielded the silent influence which be- 
longs to a man who can keep his own counsel and dispense 
with familiar intercourse with his kind. No one knew who 
M. Jacques was, why he came to Suncook, or wherefore ho 
remained there. The suggestion was made, of course, that 
some peculiar relation had subsisted between him and the 
young woman whose death he witnessed ; but the hypoth- 
esis lost vitality for lack of contradiction, even more than 
because there was no definite proof to adduce in support of 
it. He was a countryman of hers, no doubt, but there was 
nothing to show that he was anything more than that. As 
for his adoption of the child, that was no more than might 
have been expected. The child had French blood in him, 
and M. Jacques was therefore more likely than any one else 
to take an interest in him. He was, moreover, an exceed- 
ingly attractive little fellow, and might grow up in time to 
be a credit to the community. This, of course, was before 
Jack arrived at the age when it was proper for him to go to 
school, and before, therefore, the school board had had that 
interview with M. Jacques, the issue of which was so unsat- 
isfactory to the advocates of orderly and respectable citizen- 
ship. But there was no one bold enough . to defy the old 
man's will. A semi-superstitious awe enveloped him. What 
did he do in all the hours of his solitude 1 It was asserted 
and believed that the room in which the French girl had 
died had been kept locked up ever since, yet fishermen, an- 
chored by night in the offing, were ready to affirm that they 
had seen the window of that room alight, and that the 
shadow of more figures than one had fallen on the curtain. 
Belated wanderers along the shore had heard, or fancied they 
had heard, strange voices proceediug from the ancient house, 
voices raised in altercation or moaning in entreaty. The 
study was another subject of ingenious speculation and 
rumor. It became known in some way that a portrait hung 
upon its walls which, when it first arrived from abroad with 
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the rest of the old gentleman's possessions, had showed the 
clear and lovely lineaments of a young girFs face. Since 
occupying its present position, however, a mysterious and 
murky obscurity had come over it ; only a dark square of 
canvas was now discernible, with the bare suggestion of a 
shadowy human countenance in the midst of it. There were, 
moreover, certain chemical appliances in this room, concern- 
ing the nature and object of which explanation was urgently 
needed. To maintain that they were merely the materials 
and instruments of M. Jacques's medical investigations was 
to shirk the true import of the enigma. That was the super- 
ficial and obvious solution ; but M. Jacques would not be 
the M. Jacques of popular imagination if his appearances 
were anything else but the cloak and disguise of very differ- 
ent realities. The traditions of the days of witchcraft were 
not so obsolete but that the old Frenchman could be ac- 
credited with some knowledge of its unholy arcana. Who 
could tell whether he were not in search of the elixir of life, 
the universal solvent, or the philosopher's stone ? Or per- 
haps he was prosecuting studies into the nature and prop- 
erties of poisons, with a view to concocting some infernal 
mixture which should make men die an apparently natural 
death, or cause them to evaporate away into thin air ! 

The record of benighted gossip like the above is worth 
making only in so far as it may show liow much idle mis- 
chief may be generated by those whose lives, for any cause, 
are shrouded from the simple daylight. Men know so little, 
that they are ever prone to improve opportunities for justi- 
fying the probability of what they do not know. Persons, 
therefore, who furnish such opportunities are chargeable with 
some of the responsibility of the survival of superstition ; 
and probably few persons' secrets are so valuable as to com- 
pensate for that drawback. Moreover, the secret is tolerably 
sure to come out sooner or later, and so forfeits even the 
poor excuse of personal expediency. 
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CHAPTER V. 

SHOWING HOW MEN OF ONE PURPOSE ARE NOT ALWAYS MEN 
OF ONE mind; and how the unexpected is SOMETIMES 
OPPORTUNE, AT LEAST TO SOME PEOPLE. 

It was not easy to lose one's way in Suncook, and even a 
stranger like Mr. Murdoch had no difficulty in recognizing 
Mossy Jakes's house ; it was the first object that met his 
eye after leaving the ravine. His mind, so much of it at 
least as he could spare from the consideration of his own 
aching bones, was absorbed in speculating as to who M. 
Jacques could be, and what attitude he was likely to hold 
with reference to Mr. Murdoch's designs. In planning out 
his enterprise, the sagacious clergyman had not included in 
his calcidations any such being as M. Jacques; and it was 
of course possible that this unexpected personage might 
necessitate the readjustment of the whole scheme. But 
upon the whole, Mr. Murdoch was disposed to think that his 
hopes would be facilitated rather than thwarted by the 
Frenchman's intervention. 

As he approached the house, he eyed it with the curiosity 
of a general who endeavors to form some estimate of the 
character of his antagonist from the aspect of his fortifica- 
tions. But the indications in this instance were of a severely 
non-committal sort The place had an indrawn look, as 
though its life were carried on so deep within it as to leave 
few traces of its nature outside. There were no flowers in 
the windows ; the walls had an uncared-for appearance ; the 
grass grew tall and raggedly in the shaded corners, untrod- 
den by feet of mankind or animals, as round a place which 
domestic existence has deserted. There was no cackle of 
fowls in the farmyard ; the leaves of many autumns lay 
rotting beneath the broad canopy of the elm. No tread or 
voices of children or of servants made the threshold cheer- 
ful. The organic ebb and flow of a human dwelling — the 
beating of its heart and the movement of its breath — were 
absent. If anything had its abode here, one might have 
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expoctod it to be some dry old Hkelcton, grinning eilently at 
the eniptinoBs of its own brown ribs, and mockipg the spirit- 
ual death whereof it was the emblem. 

»Mr. Murdoch knocted at the front door ; but the Bound 
echoed hollowly through tlie house, aod drew forth no 
ftnewer but an echo. After waiting a while he went round 
to the back door, which bore more Hymptoms of Laving 
been uaed some time within the present century ; but his 
efforts to obtain admittance here were as fruitless as at the 
other end. Rather disconcerted at this unreaponaiTencaB, 
and bt^nning to doubt whether his active young acquiunt- 
ance of the ravine might not have mischievously misled bim 
OS to the place being inhabited at all, the reverend gentle- 
man now walked round to the seaward side of the edifice, 
and endeavored to investigate the aspect of the interior 
through one of the windows. The light fell upon the glass in 
such a way, however, and the glass itself was so dim with dust 
on the inside, and with the saline deposit of the eea breezes 
witliout, that he could not be certain whether he beheld a 
• room or the dull reflection of the external laudscape. He 
was just about to give up his efforts, when he was startled 
to lind that there was a human face on the opposite aide of 
r'tlis pane, the eyes of which were staring into his own. He 
L involuntarily gave back a step ; but the face moved fonvnrd, 
^ nntil its wrinkled forehead rested against the sash. It was 
ftu aged face, and almost colorless ; with hollow cheeks, thin 
white hair, and praminent nose and cbin. If it had not 
been for the singular blacknesa and intensity of the sunken 
eyos, the visage might have been taken for that of a corpse. 
In a moment or two the clergyman had recovered himself 
sufficiently to take off his hat and make this apparition a 
bow. Whether or not (he courtesy were returned lie could 
not tell ; but presently the sash was slowly raised, and the 
L apparition staod revealed in the attributes of palpable reality. 
I It continued to gaM at the clergyman without speaking. 
"May I inquire," said the latter, with another bow, 
"whether I have the pleiiaiire of addressing M. Jacques 1" 

" 1 am M. Jacques," tJie other replied, in the tone of one 
to whom speech was unfamiliar. " I have not the custom 
to receive visits." 

" Permit me, then, to carry on the conversation in French," 
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rejoined Mr. Mordcwli, ignoring the latter sentence, and 
expressing himself flnentlj and with good accent in his inter- 
locutor's native tongue. ^ Though an Englishman bj birth, 
and a cleigrman of the Established Churchy mj life has 
been spent for scTcral jears past in France^ and I have 
many friends there." 

" You would probably find more friends there than here,** 
observed the Frenchman, indifferently ; " for me, I live here 
in order not to be disturbed by friendly attentions." And he 
appeared to be on the point of closing the window. 

^' One moment, monsieur ! " exclaimed Mr. Murdoch, thus 
constrained to bring matters to the test without further pre- 
amble. "Did you, during the earlier part of your resi- 
dence here, happen to have heard mention of a person by 
the name of Malgr^ f ** 

The old gentleman remained silent and without move- 
ment for a full minute after the asking of this question ; 
only there was a slight lifting of the upper lids of his 
eyes, such as is said to occur with one who beholds a vision. 
At length he said, in a voice which steadied itself by a 
manifest effort, "You have not told me your own name, 



monsieur." 



"Ah, pardon me for the omission ! Murdoch, — a cleigy- 
man of the Church of England, — at your service. Can I, 
then, hope to secure your attention for a short time ! ** he 
added, with an engaging manner, and an inward conviction 
that this time he had fallen upon his feet. 

" I will come out, M. Murdoch. We will speak together 
in the meadow ; my house is not a place to entertain vis- 
itors," said the Frenchman, still uttering his sentences with 
difficulty. " I will come out," he repeated ; and then, after 
a pause of a few seconds, he abruptly shut the window and 
disappeared. 

" He is an odd old beggar ! '* muttered Monsieur Mur- 
doch to himself, as he paced across the grass-plot^ and found 
a seat upon one of the fallen stones of the walL "Well, I 
intend to get a glass of wine out of him, if I get nothing 
else ; though he does n't look as if he had ever heard of 
such a thing. Humph ! I touched him in some sensitive 
place, whatever it was. At all events, he can't do much to 
hinder me, and possibly he may be useful. Damn that boy ! 
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I eha'n't deep comfortably for & week nft^r this. Ah 1 but I 

sball sleep the softer for the oeat — well, say thirty ycare, pos- 
sibly longer. What a thing it is to be a man of eoterpriae — 
wide-awake — ehl Oh, my prophetic soul I Anybody else 
would have colled it folly ; but I knew my man. Of course, 
nothing might have come of it ; hut the wise man leaves 
nothing to chance. What shall I do with the young bratt 
" almost wish — However, there '11 be time enough to con- 
lider about that. Fiist impulses are sometimea the best, 
longh, after all ! " 

Mr. Murdoch had plenty of time to take counsel with 
himself before M. Jacques came out ; and it was nut until 
he had almost come to the conclusion that he had been 
entirely forgotten that the Frenchman appeared. Uis bear- 
bing now was neither so apathetic nor so distraught as it bad 
■* at the previous interview ; on the contrary, he seemed 
lert and keen, and even younger by some yeare than at 
and coot of antique fashioa, but of 
fine quality, and altogether looked like a man in whom a 
new hre of life had been kindled upon the embers of one 
nearly extinct. He walked up to Mr. Murdoch with a firm 
and balanced step, and saluted him ceremoniously with the 
old-fashioned clouded cane that he carried. 

" Before we discourse any further, M. Murdoch." he said, 
standing before the other in a formal attitude, as tf he were 
having his portrait taken. " I wish to know whether you are 
here to ask questions or to answer themi" 

"I am not quite clear, M. Jacques, how far your own 
acquaintance or connection with the subject in view will 
enable me to do either," the clergyman answered. " I am 
anxious, on the one hand, to avoid any indiscretion, and, on 
the other, not to withhold any information I may possess 
rom any person entitled to receive it." 
"It is not impossible," said M. Jacques, after intently 
ing his interlocutor for a few moments, "that I may be as 
lie as any one alive to speak with knowledge on the matter 
whivh seems to hare brought you hither. But there is a pur- 
pose here," he added, striking his breast dramatically with 
hia hand, " which has abode with me for many yeara, and to 
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" My dear M. Jacques, to be quite sincere with you, I am 
inclined to doubt whether the assistance which I may have 
the good fortune to render you could be repaid by anything 
that you could elucidate for me. In fact, it is not informa- 
tion that I chiefly require ; I took the precaution to furnish 
myself with that before setting out on my jouraey ; and I 
have already, since coming here, found confirmation of most 
of the conjectures I had formed. I have come here to act : 
and my object in calling upon you was in the main to apprise 
you, as a matter of oouitesy, of the action that I intend ; 
and, should you object to it, to learn in what way it might 
be modified to suit your inclinations." 

" If your position be so impregnable," returned the French- 
man, wrinkling his cheeks, '* you will perhaps not refuse to 
declare more explicitly what it is ? " 

** A few facts, at all events, shall be at your service, if 
only to justify you in reposing confidence in me," answered 
the other, with a wave of the hand. " Foiuleen years ago 
or more there was a young lady living in Paris odled An- 
nette Mal^r^ She left Paris suddenly, and was never seen 
or heard of there again. A gentleman travelled with her 
. . . and in short, my dear M. Jacques, they came here, 
and, as I presume you are aware, things took their ordinary 
course. The poor girl was disgraced ; she became a mother; 
but the child was never claimed by its father. It survives, 
however, and is now a well-grown lad, with a good deal of 
his father's look." 

'' You know him, theni " demanded M. Jacques, in a quick, 
sharp tone, and stretching his head forward like a bird of 
prey scenting its quarry. 

" I had a conversation with him an hour ago in the ravine 
yonder, and came very near getting shot by one <rf his arrows," 
returned the clergyman with a genial laugh. 

" Bah ! it is not of him I speak ! " cried the other, violently ; 
" it is of the father ! " 

" Oh ! I understand ! " said Mr. Murdoch, slowly and with 
the dawn of a new perception expanding in his face, ** You 
are interested in the father 1 Yes, yes — to be sure ! And 
probably ... it would be no more than natural if . . • 
you bore him a little grudge t " 

** A grudge ! Body of God, monsieur," r^oined the old 
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rVenchman, his voice Binking almost to a whisper, while Ilia 
face hecaiue deadly palo, aud his limba trembled, " if to boar 
s grudge is to wish to see him buried alive iu ths grave of 
■ iB riiiued . . . bah 1 You will pardon my iutemper- 
moDBieor. But, iu abort, 1 do uut love him; and I 
lould like to hoar more of him." 

The reverend gcatloman arose from the stone on which he 
was seated, walked two or three paces away and back again, 
ran his Angers through his hair, aud betrayed a number of 
other similar eymptoms of Ijeiug impressed and aroused. 
He did not, however, as yet see bis way clearly before him. 
Much of what he had said to M. Jacques, though he had 
given it a turn as of a matter of established fact, admitting 
of no doubt, had been io reality little bettei' than shrewd 
conjecture, which be was anxious to see confirmed without 
betraying his own uncertainty. And now he was doubtfiil 
M to how far, without coat or compromise to hinisclf, he 
might venture to take his new acquuintanoe into his confi- 
dence. The light just obtained upon M. Jacques's attitude 
towards the father of the boy, while it promised decided ad- 
vantages in some respects, iu other respects tended to pro- 
duce undesirable complications. Two men may strongly 
iire the same end, and yet differ so widely in regard to 
means they are willing to employ to compass it, as to 
wart each other more than ordinary opponents would do. 
However, Mr. Murdoch had met with such fair success thus 
far, that he trusted to luck to prosper him a little further. 

"M. Jacques," he said, brusquely, turning upon that per- 
BOOEige, aud speaking with an air of impulsive candor, " let 
me tell you at once that I love the gentleman you refer to 
no more than you yourself do ; and that I know — what you 
do not — the way to make him sensible of our reprobation. 
J^e has done me an inexcusable injury : I must call it so, 
Ithougb, as a clergyman, it is my duty to put as charitable 
.:C<iDatruction upon it aa possible — " Here the speaker 
interrupted by a hiirsh, significant burst of laughter 
hiB auditor, " Well," he continued, — " well, M. 
jues, I will concede that 1 am but human, and that I 
mot but feel my wrongs as keenly aa any other man. Ho 
itguTod me, then ; and 1 presume I am not mistaken in 
iog that he has injured you. Now, in a case like this, 
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when our central common object is — shall I speak the word t 

— revenge, it is plain that we can afford to respect one 
another's reasonable prejudices and reserves. I shall not 
inquire, my dear friend, what may be the particular circum- 
stances of your case ; I shall not ask who you are or how 
you have suffered ; it is enough for me to know that you 
desire — once more I say it — revenge, and that I am pre- 
pared to co-operate with you to that end to the extent of 
my ability. I concede this much to your sensibilities ; and 
I am thereby justified — am I not 1 — in claiming as great, 
or nearly as great, an indulgence from you. Is it agreed ? " 

'* You are a man of many words, monsieur," said the old 
man, grimly. " For my own part, once I can see my way 
to strike my enemy where he may feel the agony of the 
thrust most poignantly, I shall care little for reserves or 
concealments of any kind. Assuredly, on the other hand, 
I can feel no curiosity regarding yourself, apart from the 
attainment of my desire." 

** Have I also the assurance that you would not shrink 
from striking at him, even should the blow in some degree 
threaten other interests which you — " 

" Monsieur, in one word," broke in M. Jacques, impa- 
tiently, " I have no other interest, no other concern in the 
world beside this. After that — the deluge I " 

" The interest of which I was thinking," rejoined the 
clergyman in his slow tone, ** was the one I alluded to a few 
minutes shice . . . the boy, Jack." 

"I do not comprehend you, monsieur," said the other, 
dropping his arms to his sides, while a look of trouble began 
to relax the hard rigidity of his former expression. " A boy 

— a boy so young as that can have nothing to do with afi&irs 
like ours. It cannot be. You did not intend it so." 

" You will remember, my dear M. Jacques," returned the 
other, handling his whiskers and glancing aside, " that the 
boy Jack is the son of the man on whom you wish to be 
revenged." 

''He is not his son," exclaimed the Frenchman, with agi- 
tation; "not in the sense that you insinuate, monsieur. 
In the course of nature he is his son ; but not by growth, 
not by education, not by sympathy or knowledge. And this 
father of his, who has never even seen him, who cannot even 
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tv whether bo exists, and who, if he knew it, noiild glndly 

brget it again, — do you mean to tell me tlmt thiG muti la 

> be harmed by inflicting auSeriag upon an innocent boy 1 

o, monsieur, I cannot agree with you ; and I inform you 

Slat I desire iiu depiitied revenge ; it is my enemy in his 

n person with whom I would deal. If you have no better 

■ ■ 1 to offer than that, we have wasted one another's 

time to no purpose." 

" Stay one moment, my friend," said Murdoch, composedly, 
laying a finger upon the old man's arm as he was turning 
&way. " 1 fancy you have not quite caught my meaning. 
There is no harm coming to the boy, in the first place ; he 
may attain any height of happiness or prosperity that he 
pleases, for all Uiat I should do to prevent him. But the 
's this ; his father is a man who owns vast estates and a 
real property in England. This property has been in the 
unily for several centuries, in the direct male descent Bat 
gfae conditions of its inheritance are a little peculiar . . . 
t will be enough, for the moment, to tell you that it is of 
be last importance to the holder uf the title to have a sou. 
nit is so important, my dear M. Jacques, that if no son bom in 
wedlock survives, and there he a sou bom out of wedlock, 
then that son will be made legitimate, and the inheritance 
will be his. Well, then, the man wo are speaking of, after he 
returned to England thirteen years ago, leaving this nnhappy 
girl to die uncared for, — he, I say, married a lady of his own 
rank ju life; and three children were horn; but they were 
all ^rls, and they all died in infancy ; and about a year ago 
_lbe mother died likewise. All that is very sad ; she was a 
loat estimable person, and incapable of harming any one ; 
lerbapa she was better in another world." The ctergynum 
tolled these periods under his tongue with evident gusto ; he 
■pas sailing with a fair wind, and was inclined to make a good 
1 of it. The Frenehmnn, meanwhile, had seated himself 
iBpoa a stone, with his heiid between his hands, aud his eyes 
jBxed in a point-blank gaze that seemed to see nothing. Mur- 
doch continued : "Now, here is this gentleman, left ft wid- 
ower, and childless ; and, to make matters worse, he is afOicted 
with a disease which may carry him off at any moment. He 
_ is in no condition to marry again, and yet, for special reasons, 
would sacritice what remaius to him of life, without heei- 
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tation or compunction, if by so doing he could secure a son 
of his own in the succession. I trust I am making myself 
understood, my dear M. Jacques ; this man is so given up to 
worldly lusts and cares, that he accounts life itself as nothing 
in comparison with the gratification of seeing his own flesh 
and blood inherit his possessions. Now our point that we 
have been coming to is this ; this man, recollecting the sins 
and wickedness of his youth, says to himself, * Perhaps out of 
that very sin I may raise up the means of realizing my am- 
bition. I will send and make investigations on the scene of 
my wickedness, and discover whether a child of my iniquity 
yet survives, to whom I may hand over this great legacy, and 
be at peace.' Such, my friend, is the language of the man 
whom we have determined to chastise ; and I should like to 
know," added the reverend gentleman, dropping the pulpit 
vein and relapsing into the colloquial, — "I should like to 
know what better or fairer revenge we could take, than 
simply to remove that son of his out of the way ; to destroy 
all proofs of his identity, if any exist ; and so to see his lord- 
ship go down to his grave without one solitary gleam of hope 
or comfort. Upon my soul ! " exclaimed this worthy person, 
rubbing his large hands together in the overflow of his enthu- 
siasm, '^ it will be as poetical and complete a thing as ever 
I heard of ; if it were only possible to let him know of the 
boy's existence, while forever preventing him from getting 
hold of him . . . that would be perfect indeed ! " 

" You spoke of removing the boy out of the way," observed 
M. Jacques, raising his head from his hands at the conclu- 
sion of this oration. " What does that mean 1 " 

^ " Anything you like, my dear M. Jacques ! The boy him- 
self does not seem to be at all cognizant of his true history, 
and he would therefore be safe in any other part of the 
world than this, where there are probably persons to whom 
some of the circumstances of his birth are known. I am 
ready to take him with me to any country you choose to 
name ; it makes no difierence to me ; and if you contemplate 
enriching him with this world's goods — " 

" I should not trouble you, monsieur, with any of those 
details," interposed the Frenchman, with sufficient dryness. 
After a short pause he rose to his feet, and added : " Have 
the kindness to follow me into the house, monsieur. I desire 
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^frour opinion upon a matter which caniiot be entered into 
Hpere." 

H They crossed the grass-plot, passing round townrds the 
Bftont entmiice of the house. Before reaching it, M. Jacques 
nkced round toitarda bis companion, and said, — 
W " You bave not yet tojd me what you ore to gain by de- 
"priving tbe boy of his inheritaDce. Doesauytbiug he loses 
go into your pockets?" 

The clergyman jerked his head back and puffed out his 
cheeks. 

"You forget, monsieur," he said, with gravity, " that nei- 
ther have I pried into the gruuuds of your hostility against 
bis lordship." 

"Well — very well!" returned the other, with a more- 
ment of the roouth and eyebrows of no compbmentary im- 
port. " Would it likewise incommode you to meutiou Ilia 
lordship's title 1 " 

" By no means," was the prompt reply, " His name is 
Floyd Viviiui, Baron Ciisllemere." 
M. Jacques woe silent a moment. 

" I shall not forget it," he then said, slowly and inwardly. 
" Where is Floyd Vivian, Lord Costlemere, to be found H" 

" That I cannot take the reeponsibQity of telling you, — at 
least, not at present," said the clergyman, stroking his long 
black whiskers, and staring abstractedly past his companion 
down the lane that led to the village. " He is at least 
three thousand miles from here, to begin with . . . and . . . 
if—" 

He stopped short. 

M. Jacques looked at him. An extraordinary change hod 
come over his cunntenance. Its rnbionodity wns gone, and 
the pallor revealed unpleasantly the nnsiglitly roughness of 
the skin. His mouth was rdascd, while his eyes wero 
■trained and bloodshot, and the pupils distended. 
" What is the matter 1" inquired M. Jaoqnes. 
Mr. Murdoch, still with hia strained stare, slowly lifted one 
arm and pointed down the lane. At the distance of some 
three hundred yards, two figures were ajipi-oiiching, hand in 
hand, — a middle-aged man of slender build and rather feeble 
bearing, and a little black-haired ^ 
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Murdoch caught the Frenchman by the lapel of his coat, 
and moved backwards beneath the porch, pulling the other 
after him. 

" Did you know — know he was here 1 " 

The man spoke as if there were an obstruction in his 
throat. 

" What do you mean, monsieur 1 Who is here 1 They 1 
Who are they 1 " the Frenchman demanded curiously. 

"Let me get into the house," exclaimed Murdoch, his 
voice breaking out with a harsh note of panic in it. " Put 
me in some room, — say nothing of my being here I Let me 
m. 

He grasped the door handle and shook it. 

"Do you mean that this is — " began the other, in a 
strange tone. 

" Great God ! don't waste any more time here ; don*t you 
see he will be here in another moment ? " cried the clergy- 
man, his ugly pallor deepening. " I tell you I must not be 
seen." 

" It is he, then," said M. Jacques, very quietly, opening 
the door and allowing Murdoch to enter. " My faith, he 
comes in good season." 



CHAPTER VI. 

A CONVERSATION ABOUT SKELETONS ; SOME REMARKS ON THE 
PHILOSOPHY OP CHANGE, AND WHETHER IT IS WISER TO 
BE WICKED AT THE BEGINNING OF LIFE OR AT THE END 
OP IT. 

The middle-aged feeble gentleman, whose appearance in 
the lane had so greatly agitated Mr. Murdoch, as described 
at the close of the last chapter, had arrived in Suncook about 
six hours previously. He had driven over that morning in 
a carriage and pair, from a town about thirty miles to the 
southward, and had put up at the village hotel, — a quite 
pretentious edifice, which had arisen from the ashes of that 
little inn that had received M. Jacques fourteen years before. 
The Phoenix Hotel was its name, painted in black letters 
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BrOross its white front. Its existence vaa about conlempora- 
neouB with tlie euiaocipation of the vilUige from the (iomm- 
ion of whiskey and iliarepiitability, uiiil its proprietur was a 
gentlemHii wlio had experionced religion, and vaa of opiaion 
that be could maJce it pay. It had two rows of windows OQ 
the Bide, sis to a row, all fitted with bright green shiitterB; 
and the front eatrauoe was approached by a flight of six 
wooden steps. A common remark alioiit it in the mouths of 
the viUogera wm to the effect that it only needed a sti'sple 
to make it a meeting-house ; and indeed it would have rd- 
Bwerod for a Methodist meeting-house aa it was. Id spite of 
theae attractions, however, the hotel was not a marked suc- 
cess in a finaaoiid point of view, though do doubt it gave 
a certain character to the villa^. The proprietor (who had 
embraced strict temperance along with the other virtues), 
after loDg hoping against hope, had latterly begun to ques- 
tion within himself whether the welfare of hia owu soul 
FOuld really be jeopardized by the sale of drinkables across 
bar, and whether, even supposing that to be the case, ful- 
» of grace is after all worth enjoying at the expense of 
ptiness uf pocket. Had the oxtutetice of whiskey been 
ipendent upon its presence in the Phccnix Hotel, no doubt 
the experiment of not having it there would have worn a 
mora prosperous aspect; but uuluckily the accursed thing 
flawed none the less merrily in other ohaunela for being 
turned out of this one. The proprietor, therefore, had fallen 
into a state of moral anxiety not tea: removed from spiritual 
tergiversation, when the roll of wheels and the tramp of 
steeds waked him out of hia reverie, and brought a tempo- 
rary glow of gratification to hia chilled sensibilities. 

The new arrival oomprised four persons i au elderly man 
and woman, evidently domestics of the better class ; a hand- 
, rather pole gentleman, with an aquiline nose, lai^ blue 
and almost feminine mouth and chin, — altogether, a 
led and rather pathetic looking visage -, finally, a child 
had just arrived at the age when children — female 
children ea|)ecially — begin to enter their least attractive 
period of existence, but who, even then, possessed a very 
romarkablo pair of black eyes, with well-marked and mobile 
eyebrows, and a singularly noticeable and characteristic way 
d holding herself and of moving her head and hands. 
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When the party had been accommodated with rooms, — 
a process attended with the less difficulty inasmuch as the 
hotel was all before them where to choose, — and orders had 
been given for dinner to be ready at the old-fashioned New 
England hour of one o'clock, the gentleman and the little 
girl sallied forth together for a stroll about the village. The 
gentleman moved with a sauntering step, pausing every now 
and then to gaze about him, and responding with a kindly 
yet absent manner to the prattle of the child. *^ Uncle,'' 
she exclaimed at length, turning her eyes upon him with an 
air like an offended heroine of the stage in miniature, ''you 
are answering me randomly ! " 

" At random, you mean, my pet," the uncle replied, in a 
gentle, murmurous tone. 

" Randomly is a nice word. I do not love you when you 
are like this." 

"Now, Madeleine, you are to blame! You called me 
uncle when you know I want you to call me papa ; so you 
must expect to be answered randomly." 

"I think this is a very stupid place. Why did we stop 
here?" 

" Oh, to look about a little and see what changes have 
taken place." 

" How can we tell whether there are any changes ? " 

" Oh, every place changes ; all the world changes ; you and 
I change." 

" I never change ! " said the young lady, with emphasis. 
" How have you changed 1 " 

" Well, my hair used to be a very dark brown, and now it 
is getting to look powdered, like the footmen's in London. 
And there are wrinkles at the comers of my eyes, and across 
my forehead, where it used to be as smooth as yours. And 
I have a great deal less time to live than I used to have." 

"That is not changing; that is only growing old. But 
inside you must be the same ; because, if you were not, how 
should I know every day that you are the same uncle 1 " 

" I am afraid I am changed inside as well." 

The child looked up to him with as much earnestness as 
if she intended to penetrate with her gaze the innermost 
recesses of his being. "Do you mean," she inquired sol- 
emnly, " that once you were good and now you are wicked 1 " 
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The gentlenmn smiled amoTDcnt; then a dejected expression 

darkeuod over his face. " I liope I nm not more wicked thau 

I used to be," lie said. "But I may have been wicked once, 

perhups ; and now 1 cannot understand wLy I was wicked." 

" That will not be my way," rejoined the little personage, 

. , lilting her head. " I am good now ; but I mean to be very 

^^_Wtoked when 1 grow up I " 

^^K " Ton should not say that," oliaerved the gentleman, who, 
^^Hbowever, was evidently used to her quaint remarks, and 
^^Blttauhed little serious importance to them. "Besides, tliat 
^^H%Duld be changing; and you said juat now that you should 
^^r never change." 

^H "No, that will not be changing, because the wickedness ia 

^f inside me now - but 1 connot make it come out until 1 am a, 

woman. I do not know how, yet ; but I feel it coming." 

** 1 think it is coming so fast that it will be all out and 
done with long before you are a womim," returned the 

rgtjiitleman, glancing down at her with another brief smile. 
f Come, let na erosa over this field to the cUiater of rocks 
bonder. 1 want to see if they are the same — " 
F " The same as what 1 " demanded tlie child seeing that he 
paused. 
" The same aa before you were horn." 
"You were going to say something else!" slie exoliumed 
keenly ; and before he could reply she added, " I don't like 
to go through this field ; there are graves in it ! " It was, 
in fact, the cemetery of Suncook ; though not as yet a very 
flourishing settlement. 

" Why don't you like graves I " inquired her companion. 
" Because there are skeletons in them ; and there is a 
akcleton in me : and they make me feel as if I were a wjrt 
_ of grave ; for I am made of earth, too, you know, and my 
^^rikoleton is buried in it." 

^Hp- " Pooh I little girls have no skeletons. They are all full 
^^^n the milk of human kindness. Come along! There ai% 
^^^^o skeletons here that we know." 

^^^^ They went onwards slowly, the gentleman a little in front. 
But presently tho child called out to him, and be stopped 
and turned round. She was standing in front of a low, 
taarble headstone, and pointing at the insoription 
t it. 
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'' Here is a skeleton that has a name like yours/' she said. 
" Is it your wife 1 " 

"You should not say such things, Madeleine," he an- 
swered, coming hastily back, with a flush in his cheeks. 
" You know it is not safe for me to be startled." All at 
once he turned white, and put out his hand to the girVs 
shoulder, on which, for a few moments, he supported him- 
self. "Ah!" muttered he. 

The headstone read as follows, in black lettering, which 
the dry climate of that region had left in almost its original 
state: "Annette Floyd, died March 16th, 182—." This 
was the entire inscription. 

" Who was she 1 " asked Madeleine ; " was she your wife 
or your sister 1 And why was she put here 1 " 

The gentleman seated himself upon the mound of the 
grave without answering. The spot seemed to have been 
kept neat, and clear of weeds and brambles, though no 
flowers had been planted there, nor had any wreaths, or 
other loving or respectful emblems been laid upon it. The 
breeze from the Atlantic swept across it, and, sitting there, 
one's gaze might range unimpeded towards the far-oflF east. 
There were no trees in the neighborhood ; the field was a 
low upland, the soil sandy. But here lay the body of An- 
nette Floyd, who in her lifetime had had a loving heart and 
a passionate nature. Fourteen years she had lain there, 
while the world went round, with its myriad loves and 
hates, and rights and wrongs ; its fretful business, its irrevo- 
cable idleness ; its foolish wealth, and its meagre poverty. 
There she lay ; or rather, as Madeleine had said, there lay a 
skeleton, — a grotesque, unsightly something that was not 
Annette, and yet was nothing else but her ; related to her 
in somewhat the same way as were these barren and uncon- 
scious years of death to the sweet, bright, wilful, tender 
years of life that had preceded them. As the refined, blue- 
eyed gentleman sat there, staring, not at the headstone, but 
at the gi'assy mound itself, it seemed to him that no grim 
form of death, but the living, warm, soft-cheeked Annette 
herself lay imprisoned beneath the soil, and that her loving 
eyes were striving to meet his own, — her lips, so often 
kissed, tremulous for one kiss more. No ; it was true that 
all things change. Why had he been wicked? Was any- 
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thing which tliese years had brought him worth what he had 
given for it 1 Now they aeemej but ns an hour. — an liour 
choked up with lutal folly and futility, in which iniitiy a 
dreury miracle htid boen wrought. And the dreaneet of all 
the miraulea was, that, looking into bis heart, he could not 
find there any lively jp^ef or iutolerable anguish, butatmoBt 
Qnly a dull sense of diBBatisfactinn with bimaelf. Hia im- 
agination could dally with tragic fancies, as an actor strives 
to identify himself with hia part ; but to be and siifter Iho 
real tra(,'edy was no lonp^r in his power. Aimette had no 
monopoly of death ; something within himself had also diod 
during the fourteen years, and he had borne the corpse of it 
about with hira, and now had brought it here. He liimsolf 
was a living grave, as Madeleine had said. 

Madeleine, meanwhile, bad been idling about the little 
cemetery, inspecting the various tombstoncB with a mixture 
of interest and aversion ; her bands clasped behind her back, 
and hor long black hair blowing nliout her fnce nud neck in 
the warm breeae. Oaoaaioually she cast gliinues in the direc- 
tion of her companion ; but as be still remained seated idly 
in the same position, she at length lost patience, and went 
up to htm. 

"I prefer not to stay here any longer," she said, with her 
CnriouB union of childish tones, with a distinct uttemuce and 
ecmewbat artificial phraseology. "No one else is here that 
■we know, and you have stayed with this one long enough." 

".Give me your band, then, and help ma to get up," an- 
swered the gentleman. 

" Uncle Floyd, did yon kill Annette 1 " inquired the cliild, 

;er she had helped him to regain his feet. " Did you 
bnurder her, and then bury her hero at night, and fly to 
^Ingland, so as not to be guillotined 1 " 

*' What puts such thoughts into your mind, Madeleine 1 " 

" If you speak like that, I shall believe yon did mnrder 
er. and fear I shall reveal yonr guiltinesa. You need uot 
e afraid," the child added, with a wave of her little hand. 
I' I do not mind snch things. I like to be the people, — 
c tbey would feel and what they would do. I have been 
retendii^ what Annette felt when you murdered her ; and 
_ ' " s yOH were, when you wore doing it. Was it in the 
uight-Umo ) Was there a storm ! And — a dagger 1 " 
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As she spoke, the little creature assumed an expression 
and a pose so dramatic and suggestive as really to make it 
seem, for a moment, as if the genius of slaughter had entered 
into her. • 

" Come, Madeleine," said Uncle Floyd, after a pause. 
They went side by side to the pile of rocks where the land 
broke away towards the shore. He trod heedfuUy on the 
rough juts of stone until, turning a comer of the pile, a short 
ledge appeared, shaped very like a seat, with a back to it, 
and just wide enough for two people to sit in it comfortaU^, 
From here was a fine view over the bay, and down the beach 
to the right, where the low headland, which served as a 
breakwater, ran out its dark and massive length, with the 
blue sea whitening round its margins, and breaking high 
against its seaward point. Further out to sea were sunken 
reefs, over which the waves churned at low water or in 
storms. It was a dangerous coast, and there was much 
need of a lighthouse. Of late years, the regenerate citizens 
of Suncook had talked of building one there, and had even 
got so far as to memorialize the State legislature on the sub- 
ject. They had got no further than that at present ; but 
perhaps no more was to be expected of ordinary human 
nature. 

*' Is not that a pretty view ) " asked the gentleman, after 
a while. 

" The blue is a pretty color,** the child replied indiffer- 
ently ; *^ but I do not care for the sea when it is like this. 
It ought to make a great roar, and go up and down like 
madness. I liked it that time we were in the ship, when it 
blew so." 

" Many a ship has been wrecked on those reefs," said her 
companion. " Once a great ship, with all her masts stand- 
ing, came from beyond straight onwards to the point of the 
h^land, not touching any of the outer rocks ; and then 
she lifted up her keel, and dashed it down there ; and she 
was rent asunder in a moment." 

" Was every one on board drowned 1 " 

" Yes ; every one." 

" I should like to have seen that ; I like everything ter- 
rible that has people in it. It makes me feel all awake and 
warm. Did you see that ship ? ** 
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-Yee." 

"And wore you sitting where jou are nowl And waa 
Annette here bostile jont" 

"It is verj naughty of yon, Madeleine, to keep talking of 
Annette, when you know that I don't like it. You don't 
know wh&t you are aaying." 

" Yea, 1 know ; I can see the things that you do not tell 
me, in your face- When we flrst got here, I knew tbat you 
had been here before ; your eyes looked out ao hard, and then 
jumped back aa if something had flown at them ; and your 
mouth kept going, as if you were talking in your mind. And 

Cu have been looking for something all the time : it oan't 
Annette, because she is a skeleton. What is it)" 
' " I wish yonr heart was half na nwake as your eyes, my 
child. We have been together five years, and 1 have come 
to love you Very much. Do you care anything about me 1 " 

" Why should I care for you t " 

" Have not I always been good to you, and givon you 
everything you wanted I" 

" If I over care for anybody, it would not he for that ; 
you give me things because it pleaHea you to see me have 
them. I want to care for somebody who does not oare for 
mo, or because it would be perilous for me to care for hira. 
Then all sorts of things would happeu. Nothing happens to 
us. You don't make me think about you enough." 

" Then, if I should tell you tbat when I dio the property 
will be left to some one else, and you have nothing, would 
think about me morel" 

If you did that, I might hate you," answered tbo child, 
meditatively. After a short silence she added, " Who is it, 
a man or a woman 1" 

" Neither a man nor a woman. Let us go back to tho 
hotel, Madeleine," continued the gentleman, as if desirous 
to avoid any further questions from tliis too shrewd and 
opinionated young lady. " VYe shall be late for our dinner." 

ITiey wont by the shore, so as to avoid passing agaiu 
through the cemetery, which now Uncle Floyd wished no 
more than Madeleine ; and they went in silence. But aa 
they entered the village stroot, Uncle Floyd asked, — 

" Huw would you like to have a bcotUer, or eomething of 
that kind 1" 
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" I would rather have a brother than a sister," was her 
reply ; " but I want neither." 

*' Not even a cousin 1 " 

" If it was a maternal cousin I should not so much mind/' 
Madeleine replied ; but more, perhaps, for the sake of using 
the fresh word she had picked up, than because she really 
knew any reason for preference, on one side or the other. 



CHAPTER VII. 

ILLUSTRATING THE PAINS WHICH CIVILIZED PEOPLE ARE AT 
TO RENDER LIFE UNCOMFORTABLE TO THEMSELVES AND THOSE 
THEY MEET, WITH A FEW OP THE MANY MOTIVES THAT 
ACTUATE THEM THEREIN, 

** Well, sir, I can't say I know much about the matter 
myself, not bein' a fam'ly man, and so not in the way of 
hearin* the women-folk gossip. Lemme see, though. French, 
I think you said 1 Well, now, I guess the best thing you 
kin do will be just to go right over to old Mossy Jakes's — 
that *s where he lives, that lop-sided old shanty with the elm- 
tree over it. He's a Frenchman himself, and if anybody 
kin tell you what you want to know, he 's your man." 

This advice was proffered by Mr. Mullen (the proprietor 
of the Phoenix Hotel) to his new guest, in reply to some in- 
quiries which the latter had made of him after dinner. 

" Oh, in that house ? " returned the guest, after looking in 
the direction in which Mr. Mullen was pointing. He took a 
cigar from his pocket, lit it, and then asked, " How long has 
he lived there]" 

** About fourteen years, there or thereabouts. Rather 
before my time, any way. I started this hotel, sir, just eight 
years ago, and I 've run it ever since ; and I *11 undertake to 
say there ain't a handsomer hotel to be foimd in the State. 
Strict temperance principles, too. Some say I 'd do better 
to take in a little liquor. Well — some says the contrary ; 
now what is your opinion, sir 1 ** 
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"MoBsy Jnkea did you say hie r 



u I Has ha ctiildren 'I " 



e was 1 Is lie a d 



heard < 



m 






Wliat, iiol Well, I giieas not; none I never snw nor 

was a boy — that 'a bo — n hnlf-growcd 

ilinj) ; hu b()uxded with tho uld follow fur a apell ; Ijut ho warn 

out-and-out bad lot, mid be 'a beeu ruuuiti' wjlij {q the 

)dis this long while. There 'a eonie good folks, and payin' 

itomera, likea their droji of whiskey uow niid again ; mid 

lelibe it would u't hurt much just to It't 'cm linve it. Hotels 

lin't meant to be reformatorioa, any way. Wliy, look here, 

Then I believe ■ I '11 walk over there and hnvo a word 
with bim. Will yuii be kind enough, Mr. Miller, to tell my 
man to uak his mistress if she would accompany me 1 Thank 
yoii." 

Though the new gneet's manner and his tone in spetikln); 
rumarkaliiy nndumonslnitive and gentle, there waa 
imathing in hia way of asking a fiivor which made refusal 
iry diBScnlt, — even when the person he asked it of was 
' I in the middle of some sentence of the highest inipor- 
1, and heard himaelf called Miller instead of Mnllen into 
le bargain. " He was for all the world tho moat like one 
of them Virginia planters," Mr, Mullen waa wont to any, 
when describing the incident afterwards ; " he looked as if 
he 'd never heard a man any contrail^ to him, and that made 
yon feel as if yon did u't want to be the one to begin it," So 
Mr, Mullen postponed his statement of views on the liquor 
queation, and went and told David, the servant, that tho 
yonng lady was wanted. In a few minutes Madeleine came 
down stairs, and she and the gentleman set forth in the nay 
to the old red house beneath the elm. 

They went more slowly now even than nsnnl ; but Mndo- 
i noticed that Uncle Floyd aniokcd hia cigar faat, and 
very much preoccupied ; and once, instead of answering 
le question she put to him, and which he seemed not to 
TO heard, he suddenly stooped down and kissed her hard 
on the forehead. They were then quite nenr the hotise, into 
which she had seen two men enter n moment before. After 
that, TTncle Floyd threw away his cigar, and strode on niore 



quickly. 



On knocking, the door was opened at once by a queerly 
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dressed old man, with white hair and strange sharp eyes. 
He and Uncle Floyd looked at one another for a moment, 
and then the latter said, — 

'' I was told at the hotel that I could obtain some infor- 
mation here on a subject that interests me. Can you spare 
me an hour this afternoon 1 " 

" Make me the favor to enter, sir," repMed the other, with 
a manner of such courtliness as quite impressed Madeleine, 
and apprised Uncle Floyd that he had to deal with a gentle- 
man of a type not indigenous to the new world. They en- 
tered, and the old man closed the door behind them. '' Be 
so good and go forward," he said, ''and pass throiigh the 
second door at your right." 

Following these directions, they found themselves in a 
rather small dusky room, with a dark cabinet of books, a 
littered table, and a framed canvas on the wall, but so 
blackened with age or dirt that the subject was indistinguish- 
able. 

After a few remarks of a general nature, the host took 
occasion to observe that possibly the young mademoiselle 
would not find the conversation interesting ; but that there 
was, in a room up stairs, a tame squirrel, and also some pic- 
ture-books, which she might find more amusing. 

Madeleine assented to this view very readily, and the 
host escorted her up stairs accordingly. 

When he returned to the study, his manner had under- 
gone a certain change. It was more solemnly punctilious 
than heretofore, and reminded his visitor of nothing so much 
as the demeanor of some aristocratic Frenchmen and their 
seconds (of whom he had been one) in a duel many years 
ago. 

The conversation was now carried on in French. 

''Will monsieur, before I place myself at his service, 
oblige me with his name ? " 

" I am Baron Castlemere when I am in England,'' the 
other replied. " Here, I believe, such titles are not recog- 
nized ; but it will, perhaps, serve the purposes of our present 
interview. I merely wished to ask you for some information 
on a matter interesting chiefly to myself. You have lived 
here, I believe, a dozen years or more ] " 

'' I arrived here^ Monsieur le Baron, on the 15th of March, 
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rteea years ngo. The liouBe pluased loe, I purchased it, 
tud buve resided here ever aiuce." 

" The house being, I eiippose, uuocciipied at the time ) " 

" Not altugether, AL lo l^roa. On the uight of the 15th 
oi March it wm occupied bj its then owner, a, certain Ma- 
dame Dudgeon." 

"Dudgeon — yes," said Lord Castlemere, taking hold of 
the arms of his chair with his white, blue-Tcined hauda. 
" She WEiB Uving alone here, wan ehe 1 " 

" Not precisely alone," the Frenohman said, wrinkling bis 
ohoeka. " There was another young person here — a woman : 
but she was dying." 

" Ah I you saw her thea 1 Were you with her when she 
diedV 

"I had that pleasure, M. le Baron," 

"Why do you say pleasure, munsieurl" demanded the 
other, hia face reddeulng. 

" M. le Baron would no doubt have said the same had he 
been there," the Frenchman returned, icily. " It should be 
said that this young woman was born of a good family, but 
she had abandoned hemelf and her honor to a lover ; and this 
lorer — this scoundrel, M. te fiarou, after having brought 
her here and mined her, deserted her : he went away, bnt, 
being not only a scoundrel but also a liar and a coward, be 
told the girl, at his departure, that be would soon return, 
or Bond for her to come to him. By this pretest he recon- 
ciled her Co the parting ; bnt it la unnecessary to say that 
he did nut keep his word to her. The word of honor of such 
men, M. le Baron, ia a byword. The young girl nevertheless 
believed hira ; she believed that he would return up to ths 
moment of her death, and she even left with me some trink- 
ets or other — I know not what — to give to him when he 
should appear- But, as I was saying, for such a disgrace aa 
hers, death was the most desirable remedy ; and on the even- 
ing following I had the pleasure — which yon would have 
shared, monsieur — of witneasing it." 

" Yon have been pleased to use very hard words about a 
bom you know nothing — nor of his motives, nor 
eoumstancos," said Lord Costleniere, whoso face bad twitched 
3 than once during the pro{.Tcas of the other's speech. 
However, 1 am not here to defend him againat you j who- 
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ever you are, be would not probably desire it Wbat I want is 
your information, not your opinions; and you maybe assured 
tbat you will be paid liberally for whatever you can tell me." 

** Body of God ! " cried the old Frenchman, rising trem- 
bling from his chair, his features twisted with passion, and 
all the sardonic designs for insulting his enemy under a spe- 
cious guise of politeness forgotten in the hurry of his resent- 
ment : " do you know, wretch, who I am to whom you offer 
money for the story of a dead woman's shame ?" 

Having got as far as this, he paused to gather together his 
energies to utter, with a suitable thunder of emphasis and 
dramatic effect, the sentence of revelation. But the old 
man had miscalculated his strength. His physical forces 
were no longer adequate, as they once had been, to the ex- 
pression of his rage ; nay, even the rage itself, now that it 
was summoned to emerge from the imaginative realms in 
which it had been nourished for so many years, and to shape 
itself in living words, turned out to have lost half its vigor 
and keenness, and to have admitted in their stead a fatal 
leaven of human tenderness and remorse. Poor M. Jacques, 
therefore, after standing for a few moments with his tremu- 
lous arms held out before him, and his bony fists clenched, 
all at once sank back with a moan in his chair, and covered 
his face with his hands. " My Annette — my child ! " came 
quavering from him, with sobs that were of pity partly for 
himself and partly for her ; ** thy father is too feeble even 
to avenge thee with dignity, or to vindicate his own honor 
against these insults." 

When Lord Castlemere heard these broken words, which 
were not meant for his ear, his heart sank, and he felt a pang 
of dull and shamefaced misery. For when, that morning, he 
had found himself at Annette's grave, no doubt he had ex- 
perienced grief, but it was a grief made up of pity for the 
forlornness of her fate, combined with a certain involuntary 
and, as it were, paradoxical relief at the knowledge that she 
was now beyond his reach for good or ill ; and that, whatever 
she had suffered, her suffering was over long ago. It was 
a retrospective pity, — a remorse which, for the very rea- 
son that it related to a wrong now irretrievable, was endur- 
able, and almost seemed to carrv with it a kind of mournful 
and romantic beauty. The cruel and perhaps ugly details 
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were obliteratej, and only the sad and raoviug oiitiines of 

the trugejj retnniiied. And then he uoiild tLink qI' all tli9 

tender niid hnppy lioiirs that tliey two had known together, 

before parting and sori'ow had been thought of; and to 

dwell on these thinga had been u luiurj of gentle imin, 

marred only by the perverse questinna and remarks of the 

^hild Madeleine. So tbtit his lordahip, fancying tb»it this 

^baa all he should be called on to endure, litiil eiperieuced 

^v grave chastening and uplifting of the soul, together with a 

Becret (and perhaps unconscious) sentiment of relief that the 

aBair had passed off so easily. 

But the afTiitr had now assumed a far leas oomrortable 
oomploxion. In M. Jacques all that was harsh and unwel- 
come in Annette's fate lived again, while all the other side 
of it was in abeyance. The wrong of fourteen years ago, 
stripped of its mouroFul grace, started up liefore him to- 
day repulsive and shameful. The healing influence of 
" ne, to which he had trusted more than he was aware, all 
mt for nothing ; for worse than nothing, indeed, since here 
8 a fether who hod doubtless brooded over his daughtei'a 
9 and injury until he hiul heaped up a moiuttain of 
n'engefi]! malice much more inveterate than he could have 
felt nt first In view of these cou si derations it seemed to 
Lord Castlemere as if something not unlike an injustice bod 
been committed against himself, for he rememl>ered how, 
since that December day, now so far off, when he bad re- 
ceived the sudden summons to leave Suncouk with all haste 
and return to England, — since that day of farewells, and of 
promises not destined to be kept^ — he bad suffered enough 
in disappointments and depression, and annoyances small 
and great, to warrant him in thinking that thus he had 
done penance for his sins, and that for the sake of this 
they would be forgiven him. Often, in the midst of distress 
and gloom, had he solaced himself with the thought, " 1'bis 
have I deserved ; let me therefore endure it, that the debt 
be paid, and the remorse of it be taken away." But, if bis 
punishment were to begin now, then what was all the othw 
suffering fori Did it not look as if Providence had stolen a 
march on him 1 As these reflections crossed Lord Castle- 
_mere's mind he was almost ready to bo angry ihnt he bod 
Strue lijs misfortunes with so much meekness ! 
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However, this first flush of feeling was followed by a bet- 
ter one. His eyes rested on the old man before him, and 
recognised there a misfortune more poignant and of higher 
dignity than his own. And next, a tenderness came oyer him, 
to think thai this was the very father of the woman he had 
<xiGe loved so well, — the father of whom she had spoken so 
oltai, wondering whether he would forgive her ; or, in more 
hopeful moods, loi^dng forward to the time when everything 
should be exj^ained and condoned, and they should all dwell 
together in happiness and freedom. '' And so it might have 
been," thought Lord Castlemere, '' and Annette have been 
alive at this moment, and this old man have been full of 
affection towards me instead of hating me, if I had only 
done thus and so, instead of otherwise ; and so I should 
have done, could I have forese^i the end from the begin- 
ning." Otkj if a wish could but recall the past, and give the 
man who sees the error of his ways a chance to b^in again 1 
But life is not a plaything, to be thrown aside and resumed 
at pleasure ; but an experiment that comes to us once for 
all, as to immortal creatures, destined never twice to tread 
in the same footsteps, nor, like the conjurer's puppets, to 
figure over and over again in the same old drama. The 
shortest life is long enough to prove the mettle of him who 
lives rt, and a myriad repetitions could not make more of it. 

^ Then you are Jacques Malgr^" said the Baron, after a 
long silence. 

The Frenchman looked up, but his fitce was blank and 
nnresponsive, and the fingers of the hands that hung upon 
his knees moved aimlessly. 

^* I will not insult you by adding your pardon ; it is too 
late by fourteen years for that," the Engli^man continued. 
'' It may not be too late to do something, thou^ I sup- 
pose you can guess what brought me hera That I should 
see you never came into my mind ; this is the first time 
we have ever met, and 1 hardly thought of you as anything 
but a name. I knew that Annette was dead, though not how 
nor when. So what I came for was," he went on, getting 
to the point with an evident reluctance and difficulty, *' to 
find out whether — to ask whether Annette were a mother 
when she died ) " He paused, and finally added, " and if 
her child lived after her 1 " 
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" Tou did not know me, M. le Baron," eaid the French- 
man, with a kind of creak coming through his voice now and 
thon, aa if the springs of it were wsEiring out ; " but you 
have been good enough to t&ke it for granted that I knew 
yoa to be the thief who stole my child ; you have spoken of 
pardon, or of compensation perhaps — 1 do not know. I 
am getting old, monsieur . . . Well — yes — it is no mat- 
ter : I recognized you, although, as you aay, we had never 
met; hut, unlike you, inonBieiir, I have thought of meet- 
ing you ever sinoo I put my child in her grave. The 
idea of you has been with me even more than of her : 
you have beeu in my dreams ; and in this very room . , ." 
Here a sort of wildness began to stare out of bis eyes, 
and his breath to tabor in hia throat. " Do you know, 
Milord Caatlemere," he said, " why I have admitted yon to 
this room, into which no other visitor has entered 1 " 

Lord Castlemere sat with an oppressed feohng, awaiting 
bat disagreeable thing might he coming next 

" Listen, then," continued Aimette's father, shrilly and 

litcdly, and with that redundancy of gesticulation which 
Anglo-Saxon smiles at as "foreign;" — "it is because 

ih day wnce then I have called you to this place, and 
yon have come ! Aha ! this is not our firat talk together, 
Hilord Caatlemere. Your name, your face, — those I knew 
not; hut my call was for you, — for the soul of the man 
I hate ; and you have come, for it was a call no soul 
can resist I Every day . . . aiid then I have insidwd 
you, I have cursed you; I have eipressed such things 
to you as there nre not words to speak! and I have 
t<irt\ired you . . . When you writhed with the torture, 
■ad wept, and bosongbt for mercy, I langhed at you and 
mocked you ! and I drew the knots tighter . . . bnt not 
(to kill — no, no, no! for I should want you the next day 
the ueit — always! We have been fine comrades, 

msieur, since these many years. And now" — hia voice 

pin to waver again, and his eyes to grow dull and uncer- 
"now you are here, it is true ; but T find it in some 
• different; 1 find myself — old!" At this point 
U. Jacques Malgr^ stopjxMl, und his face wore a bewildered 
Upression. He seemed mutely to appeal to the very enemy 

whom ho hud raved, to show him how to inflict in con- 



^^cl 
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Crete reality those insults and tortures in which his diseased 
imagination had revelled. 

Lord Castlemere, however, was by no means disposed to 
inflame still further the fantasies of his half-distracted host. 
The thought that he, a peer of England, and a man who, in all 
his dealings, almost, had studied decency, honor, and respect- 
ability, should have been during a good part of a lifetime 
the object of boundless detestation to a person he had never 
seen, — this reflection had given him a very painful shock. It 
affected him as an invasion of that moral privacy which even 
a criminal has a right to preserve ; it made him feel as if he 
could never again retire into himself with any prospect of 
security or enjoyment, since he could never withdraw so far 
as not to And the grim and stark malevolence of this old 
Frenchman anticipating and ousting him. If hatred does 
not go deeper than love, at any rate it makes itself felt 
deeper. 

Be that as it may, the Baron had no appetite for more 
ravings ; he bent forward and looked his host mildly in the 
face. 

" M. Jacques Malgr^," he said, as if nothing unpleasant 
had taken place, " there is still that matter about the exist- 
ence of a child. You can tell me if any survived ] " 

" A child ! " returned the other, slowly. " Does Milord 
Castlemere think it probable that a child could live whose 
mother died, deserted and heart-broken, on the day it was 
born ] " 

** Then there is none ! " Lord Castlemere exclaimed. 
There was a ring of relief in his voice. He rose from his 
chair with a lightened brow, and thought of Madeleine. 

But M. Jacques Malgr^ had been watching his visitor, 
and had noted the change in his expression, not without a 
partial divination of its cause. 

" Are you going so soon, M. le Baron 1 " he inquired. 
" Would it not interest you to hear something about the 
character and education of your son 1 " 

The word seemed to strike through the delicately built 
Englishman ; his elbows came sharply to his sides with a 
spasmodic movement, and his lips became white. Following 
this, after a few moments, a rush of blood surcharged his 
face. There was some organic physical weakness in him. 
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He mctde no reply to M. Malgr6, but glanced at him in a 
atranga way, and dropped into his chair agftiii. 

Now ull this puzzled M. Malgri^. He had been led to 
[believe that a son was what Ijord Castlemere most desired. 
gBnt the unmistakable relief which the latter had manifested 
1 nnder the impreSBioH that no child Bnrvived, and, 
I, his dtscoDcertment at the subsequent inaiDuation that 
! was one, seemed to show that there was more in the 
latter than had been suspected. Accordingly, M- ItlalgWi 
i8t nbout to discover more precisely how the land lay. But 
lie was overstrained, both bodily and mentally, by the ex- 
citement of the interview ; and his mind, stumbling uncer- 
tainly between the past and the present, the real and the 
imaginary, conld only occasionally catoh a connected view 
of things. 

"Milord," said the old man, at length, "yon will under- 
atand that I know nothing of j-ou, nor of what you have 
come here to do. When I lost my daughter, my whole pur- 
pose was to find her again ; when I found her, T could have 
wished that she had been already dead. She told me noth- 
ing of you by which I might discover you ; now you come 
as if you wished to jwt something from me, but you do not 
tell me what it is. Unless you tell mo all, I will not speak. 
It is you who should give to me, not I to you. Have you 
Anything to givo me, M. le Baron 1" 

"1 may be able to give you some satisfaction, M. Malgr^," 
the other answered. " I can make you see that it was with 
no wish further to injure you that I came here. Monsieur," 
he added after a pause, " I am not an old man, as yon eoe ; 

Jet my life may eud at any moment. I have disease of the 
eart. One does not like to die with a heavier load than 
can be avoided on one's conscience. That is one thing that 
—brought me over here. There wore other roflaons— but per- 
laps I had hotter take the events from the beginning." 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

OF MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL CHILDREN-IN-ARMS ; OF SOMB 
OF THE DANGERS TO WHICH THAT CONDITION IS LIABLE ; 
OF THE VICISSITUDES OF A YOUNGER BROTHER AND THE 
INOONYBNIENCE OF NATURAL AFFECTION. 

Without prejudice to Lord GaflUemere's ability to tell his 
own story in his own words, it seems advisable, under the 
turoutiffitwiceSy to summarize and arrange his statements. 

The Honorable Floyd Vivian was the elder of two brothers, 
sons of the old statesman, Henry, twelfth Baron Castlemere. 
He was an intelligent child, but of a frail constitution ; and it 
was thought for several years that he would not live to man- 
hood, and that his younger, but bigger and stronger, brother 
would be the heir. Floyd struggled along, however, as deli- 
cate children sometimes do ; he was the pet of the family, 
and his mother kept him from school lest he should injure 
his health, or be injured by some lack of tenderness and 
consideration in the older boys. So Floyd followed his 
studies at home with a tutor ; and his quick parts made 
learning come easy to him. As he grew hx>m a long-haired 
boyhood into a slender and fastidious young-manhood, it 
occurred to him that Shelley was not only admirable as a 
poet, but desirable as a religious and social leader. He was 
conscious of bearing some personal resemblance to the author 
of the Revolt of Idam, and he decided that he could not do 
better than take up the career of the tragic young Radical 
at the point where the prow of the Italian felucca had cut 
it short. It was true that his talents lay not in the way of 
poetry, as he had ascertained by assiduous practice; but 
he had artistic ability, and could sketch ingeniously both 
in water and oil colors. As a point of detail, not unworthy 
of attention, he habitually carried about a small volume ot 
-^schylus in his coat pocket. His conversation was more 
or less distraught and preoccupied, according as he had time 
to remember to make it so ; and soon after coming of age 
he repaired to Italy, and wandered about in search of a new 
Byron, to be his desperate companion. 
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Men of thia kidney are Tory mucli like children-ia-arma, 
rried about li; their nuracs, uud miatnkiug the uurec'e gnit 
[pnd stature fur tUeir dwd ; while oil the time they do uot 
once get tbeir feet npoa solid earth. In rare iustances they 
apring out of the uurae's arms, and attempt to do the trick 
for thetDBcUea, whereupon it goes hard with them ; but 
generally they allow themselves to he bomo aloft over the 
pavements and the gutters, and thua take pride to themselves 
because their feet are not lame nor their shoes muddy. 
Vivian, while mentally careering with his model hero over 
all possible aod impossible realms of license and experiment, 
lived, is his proper peraon, the most orderly and uuaiidncious 
of Uvea, — and was only by fits and starts awurc that ho 
was so doing. When he did become aware of it, he would 
secretly rebuke himself, and call his shoes to account, as it 
wore, for not being muddier. 

la due course of time, no doubt, — as generally happens 
with this kind of hybrid, — the tendency of the body would 
have proved too much for that of the brain, aad the heir of 
Cnetlemero would have quietly I'eturned to his ancestral es' 
tates, nnd become a sound Tory and member of the Kstol}- 
lished Church, like his father before him. But, aa luck 
would have it, an event was to occur in his life which should 
divert what might have been its commonplace and unim- 
portant current. He wa,s already on his way home from 
Italy, but, chancing to pass through Paris, he made a short 
stay there. In the course of this residence he met, under 
rather peculiar circumstances, a certain lovely and bright- 
minded French girl, the daughter of a gentleman of political 
weight, and of atiU higher philosophic renown. M. Jacques 
Ualgr^, as this gentleman was named, happened at the 
moment to be absent on a diplomatic errand in Berlin, and 
Annette had been left under the charge of a literary lady, a 
cousin of her &ther'a, and a person of advanced Radical opin- 
ions. The restruiuts usnally exercised over the unmniTied 
maidens of France were relaxed in Annette Mulgrfi'a case ; 
and Vivian (who was travelling incognito as Mr. Floyd) wua 
admitted to a freedom of intercourse with her more after the 
Guhion of some of Georges Sand's fictitious worlds than of 
the prioBt-ridilen era of Charlea X. The young lady, who 
"" '. a generous and impulsive nature and aa affectionate 
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heart, had become inoculated with odds and ends of the 
crude and rebellious philosophical systems (so called) which 
were then fermenting in the air of Europe ; and she and Mr. 
Floyd found no end of things to talk to each other about. 
And now a vision came before the rapt eyes of Shelley's 
baby-in-arms. He saw himself united to this girl, — who ad- 
mired his opinions because they were incomprehensible, and 
loved himself because he said he comprehended her, — aban- 
doning his rank and inheritance in England, — concerning 
which his younger brother cared much more than he himself 
had ever professed to do, — and flying to America, the 
mighty home of freedom and of the future, where he would 
found a race of transcendental communists, on the basis of 
eclecticism in morals and scepticism in religion, together 
with universal suffrage, female emancipation, free trade, 
grazing, and agriculture ; or music, poetry, and painting as 
alternatives. This was the vision that the unlucky young 
English nobleman beheld ; and, since fools are destroyed by 
the consequences of their folly, but never by the folly itself, 
— therefore Floyd and Annette were able to put at least 
one part of the scheme into operation. They glided out of 
Paris, under the nose of the unsuspicious and infatuated 
female literary cousin, embarked in a sailing-vessel at Havre, 
and, after a prosperous voyage, were put ashore at Newbury- 
port, Massachusetts. Thence they proceeded by a coasting- 
schooner to Suncook ; and there, for a while, they were happy 
to the top of their bent. 

At all events Annette was happy. One cannot be so sure 
about her companion. His nature was a much less substan- 
tial and thoroughgoing one than hers, and it is possible that 
even thus early he had begun to doubt whether he was 
stanch enough to carry the enterprise to an end. It is cer- 
tain that he had played a double game with his family at 
home from the first. Instead of frankly announcing his new 
departure in life, he had written them a letter speaking of 
his proposed visit to America as a mere extension of his 
European tour, and arranging to have his funds forwarded 
regularly as usual ; while of Annette and of his relations with 
her he did not mention one word. For three or four months, 
however, they lived very comfortably, occupying an old red 
farmhouse with a long sloping roof and a thick clustered 
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diimney, and pttesing their time in etrolling about the neigh- 
Mrhood, painting pictures, rending poetiy, and making love. 
3&S fur their communistic projetta, they left them in abey- 
Bnce for the present ; it would firat l>e advisable to get used 
to the coiintiy, and leoru something of the temper and preju- 
dices of the iubnbitauts. Annette had no doubtB or nii^iv- 
ings regarding the ultimate carrying out of the design ; but 
Floyd must have known fi-om the outset bis incapacity for 
the work, and have sutlered the secret and unavailing patug 
nhich conscious weakness brings. 

Into tbe midst of this insecure Arcadia came n.t last a let- 
ter from the family in Euglaud. Old Lord Castlcmere was 
djing, and Floyd must travel poBt-bnste to stand beside hia 
death-bed. Annette, who had had no suspicion until this mo- 
ment that the man to whom she bad given herself was auy 
other than plain Floyd Vivian, was deeply [lerturbed by this 
communieation. Whether Floyd were gliul or sorry, who 
CRU tell ? He applied himself to demonstrating to Annette, 
first, that it was indispensable that he should go; and sec- 
ondly, that she must not accompany bini. In her then state 
of health, so long and hurried a journey would be dangerous ; 
moi-eover, matters might not move so amijothly as could be 
wished at home ; and finally, why should she come, since 
she was comfortable here in the farmhouse under Mrs. Dud- 
geon's core, and he would surely he back before tbe date of 
her confinement arrived 1 Ob, yea, indeed, be would he 
back. Doubtless he mt-ant it when he said it. The poor 
girl summoned up all her strength, and let him go ; taking 
her thoughts and all ber heart with him. She would not ad- 
mit to herself a fear or a coaiplaint when he was gone, and 
chatted very cheerfully with Mrs, Dudgeon ; only, somehow, 
she ftlwajs cried at night. The wintry days passed uu- 
rentfully ; she sat in the windoTi' of ber chamber, sewing 
Ule shirts and knitting little socks, and gbmciug up every 
V and then acroes the gray eastern ocean, where many a 
pip went by, but none whose sails were set for ber. The 
Kinr of ber trial drew nearer and nearer ; would she, after 
[ddl, have to meet it alone 1 Many thoughts passed through 
Tmind; perhaps some regrets — some confeBsions of er- 
r and of repentance — were amongst them ; hut nothing 
mmed her love, nor caused ber faitb to waver. 
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Before going, Floyd had left with her money enough to 
support her comfortably for a year ; and an arrangement had 
been entered into, according to which she was to send a letter 
to a certain address in London twice every month. In case 
of her being too ill to write herself, she was to get Mrs. Dud- 
geon to do it for her ; but in case of her death (a contin- 
gency, of course, not seriously to be thought of) no word 
was to be sent. 

Seven times Annette wrote, and posted the letter with 
her own hands. The last letter was dated the 14th of 
March, and contained, amidst a web of loving words, some 
little tear-drops of gentle reproach and murmuring. She 
hoped he would not get this letter (she wrote) because, if he 
did, he would not be here in time to be the first to see — 
somebody whose name had not yet been decided on. It 
would make its appearance very soon now. Meanwhile, did 
Floyd long for her as much as she longed for him 1 She 
hoped he did ; and yet she hoped he did not ; for it was 
enough for one of them to be unhappy. Not that he must 
think of her as unhappy ; she was in very good spirits ; only 
it seemed rather lonely in the old house sometimes. But in 
a few days, if all went well, she would not be lonely any 
more ! If Floyd did not take care — if he did not get back 
before long — he would find that a rival had supplanted 
him ! — And then followed some sentences, the like of which 
all pure eyes have read or will read in their time ; but which 
are not to be quoted here, or anywhere. And then there 
was a mark to show where a kiss had been put. Then a 
name — and then no more, on this side of eternity. 

Now, it must be confessed that when Floyd Vivian (by 
that time thirteenth Baron Castlemere) received this letter, 
he was not on his way back to Suncook, but was in a very 
splendid mansion in London, and had just finished his toilet 
for dinner. His servant handed him the letter ; he recog- 
nized the superscription, and, being hurried, he put it in his 
pocket, to be read after dinner was over. At dinner he sat 
beside Lady Angora De Laine, one of the beauties of the 
season, and the conversation turned upon Shelley. Lord 
Castlemere considered him a graceful poet, but unsound and 
extravagant in his views. Look at his views on marriage, 
for example. Lady Angora mused and said, ''If all men 
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had your ideae, Lord Caatlcmero 1 Fancy your making any 
miatako of that kind!" His lordship sniiled a little, and 
Bi{fhed, and uhanged the conversation. There waa scarcely 
any one at tabic but Lady Aiigura, — the daughter of an old 
friend of the family ; for thoy were still in the thick of their 
mourning: for the old lord. The next day Lord Castletnere 
went down to the country and remained ten days; he 
thought several times of the unread letter which had been 
left behind in London with his evening dress ', but he could 
not very well send for it. By the time be went up to town 
again, there would be another awaiting him. By and by 
he went up, and found the old letter; but the new one had 
not arrived yet. Another fortnight passed by, and still it 
did not arrive. The fortnight succeeding that was spent by 
Lord Costlemere in a secret fever of suspense, of fenr, of — 
liopel Well, be that as it may, no letter came, either then 
or nt any future time. But, as long an for a year afterwards, 
he said to himself occasionally, " I shall go to America as 
soon as I can get the time, and see — " But it is very 
difficult for a young peer, just making his entrance into po- 
litical life, to find opportunity for a vague oipeditiou to a 
iiemi-barbaroTts country on the other side of the Atlantic 
Moreover, there was Lady Angora, a most beautiful girl, aud 
a splendid match ; she could not endure to hear about Amer- 
ica, and thought it very counigcDua of Lord Costlemere to 
have ever brought himself to go there. In the June following 
— eighteen mouths from the time that Floyd Vivian set sail 
from New England — Lord Cfletlemere and Lady Angora 
were married, to the great delight of their friends and of 
society. It was a great comfort that the young lord should 
have settled himeolf in life so advantageously, and so early. 

In fact, there can be few modes of existence more easy 
and agreeable than that upon which he had fallen ; the only 
disturbing element, so far as appeared, being that unlucky 
younger brother of his, who had not yet become reconciled 
to the idea of Floyd's having undertaken to grow up and 
appropriate tho title and forty thousand a year; while he, a 
much sounder and more sensible man, was forced to go and 
bury himself in a beggarly church living, worth barely six 
J^ondred. This younger brother was, in most v 



I Floyd. Ke had a long heavy face, a lai^e i 
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hair and brows ; in person he was powerful and rather pon- 
derous ; his voice was smooth and fluent, and, like Richard 
the Third, he had great confidence in the persuasiveness 
of his tongue. He was a man of ambitions rather personal 
than ideal ; he liked to prove himself more subtle and sharp- 
sighted than the people with whom he came in contact ; to 
make a fool of his interlocutor before his face was a delight 
to him. He inherited from his parents some moral scruples 
and a bias towards respectability ; but he early set to work 
to correct these drawbacks to success, and by dint of much 
reasoning, carried on upon a basis of common sense and utili- 
tarianism, he contrived, while still a young man, to bring 
about his moral emancipation. 

He had a living in one of the northern counties of Eng- 
land ; and being a man of some real ability, of fair scholar- 
ship, and of ingratiating address, not to speak of those 
involuntary virtues which invest even the secondary off- 
shoots of nobility, he got a very fair start. He meditated 
achieving high preferment; and he gave a good deal of 
thought to the pretensions and prospects of the Eomish 
Church, with the idea that a time might come when it would 
suit his interests to cross the line which has been drawn, or 
has drawn itself, between English ritualism and the Pope. 
He cultivated society, and was popular in it Although not 
exactly a handsome man, even in his best years, he exercised 
a curious influence over women; they felt the masculine 
strength that underlay his smoothness, and were magnetized 
by the stroking which the privilege of his spiritual calling 
enabled him to give their souls. If he had been endowed 
with the prudence and impassivity of a calculating machine, 
he might in time have made a fortunate marriage and be- 
come a pillar and light of the Church ; but inasmuch as he 
had omitted to allow for the weight of human passions in 
the scale, a catastrophe presently took place. The exact 
nature of this event is not known; it was not allowed to 
make the noise or to attain the publicity that it might have 
done under other circumstances ; but the result was that the 
incumbent was obliged to give up his living, and to seek re- 
tirement on the Continent. It was then found that he had, 
during his incumbency, lived iu a style more in accordance 
with the means he hoped to obtain than with those he acta- 
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iOy poBseaaed ; and the consequent debts were paid by liord 

"listleniei-e, in onler to avoid ecandal. His lordabip further 
pay his brothur a eertaiu fiied sum per annum, in 
consideration wliereof the latter was tr> cantinue to live 
abroad, and to abstain from making himself obuosious to 
the family. For several years this arrangement appeared to 
work pretty well ; though the banished brother was continu- 
ally applying for sums of money to meet unexpected con- 
tjngenctea, and was a constant source of uneasiness to his 
lordship, who was above measure sensitive on the score of 
the family honor, and fearful lest his brother, in revenge for 
aoniQ alleged act of illiberality. should create some new and 
more Dutragoous scandal. For a time, however, nothing 
worse happened than the murriage of the e:x-rector with a 
person of very questionable eligibility, a Belgian Jewess by 
birth, and an actress (or something equally tindesirable) l^ 
profession. A daughter was bom of tiiis marriage, and the 
mother soon afterwards died. Some three or four years 
later the father and widower addressed a long letter to Loi'd 
Castlomere, setting forth his iuabihty to bring up and edu- 
cate tlie child in a manner befitting its name, and requesting 
titat it might be allowed a home at Castleraere. 

Now, it was not on the &co of it likely that this propo- 
sition would be entertained ; novei'thelcss, circumstances 
caused it to meet with favor beyond expectation. For Lord 
■ ' , own matrimonial osperieuce had not been a 

mppy one. Hia wife had lately died, after bearing him 
' ree children, one of whom was still-iMm, while the other 
I were victiois of an epidemic ; her ability to promote 
mubial felicity had not been la other respects noticeahle ; 
1 it bad even been hinted that her husband had found her 
I very difficult person to get on with. At all events, the 
bla household was now somewhat forlorn, and the idea of 
iag a little girl to cheer it up was therefore not so unwel- 
3 aa it might otherwise have been. Lord Castlemere 
fote that he would take the child upon the following condi- 
is : that if, at the eiplration of a year, she had not proved 
self available, she was to be returned to her father; that 
1 the contrary, she did prove available, she was to be 
rded as the adopted daugliter and heiress of the family 
B default of direct heini) ; and finally, that the lather woa 
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in that case to abandon all present and future claim to her, 
under penalty of forfeiting his present allowance. To these 
conditions, after some demurs and modifications, the father 
assented ; and little Madeleine made her appearance at Cas- 
tlemere. A very odd little creature she was; but not so 
impracticable as might have been supposed, and with an evi- 
dent capacity for receiving cultivation and ideas. In fact, 
there was a great deal of the innate lady in her, which Lord 
Castlemere put to the credit of the Vivian blood ; there were 
also symptoms of eccentricity, or something strange and 
unusual, which he laid to the account of her mother, and 
intended to educate out of his little niece. Before the pro- 
bationary year had expired, Miss Madeleine Vivian had not 
only secured her permanent footing in the household, but 
Bhe had become the idol of its master, and there was nothing 
he would not do for her ; and she had achieved this conquest 
(in so far as it was explicable at all) far less by virtue of her 
Vivianship than by that very eccentricity or independent 
flavor of character which he had purposed to eradicate. Her 
whims and fantastical perversity were bis delight, and he 
would allow no one to thwart her. On her side, she did not 
betray any ardor of affection for him, and made him feel the 
weight of her resentment whenever anything happened to 
displease her; at the same time she never expressed any 
wish to go back to her father, or solicitude for his welfare, 
and in the cotu*se of a few years it was plain that she had 
forgotten all about him. She would not, however, save 
occasionally, and as a special favor, call Lord Castlemere 
" father,'* though it was his desire that she should habitually 
do so ; she seemed quite able and willing to dispense with 
parents altogether. No little lady of under ten years of 
age in England was more mistress of herself, and all around 
her, than was the little lady of Castlemere. 

It was about this period that some signs of feebleness in 
Lord Castlemere*s bodily condition compelled him to face the 
possibility of having to leave his barony and the world, and 
explore a wholly unknown and presumably different sphere 
of life. His physicians told him that he might last as long 
as anybody ; but that Providence might be so inconsiderate 
as to remove him at any time with little or no warning. 
Meditating upon this contingency, his lordship was naturally 
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led to discuss with himself the future disposal of hia greftt 
estntes ; ntid the move he thought uhout the matter, the more 
meQttled aiid Tacilliitiug did his iniud become. 
The positioD in ivhich he stood SF&a something like this. 
d. Cfistlemere estates, during the last four hundred j'enr^ 
i desceuded from father to eldest sou, the supply of direct 
B having been equal to the demand throughout that 
nlong period. Id the event, however, of the failure of such 
I heirs, tbe estates might he alienated, or disposed of as the 
holder saw tit. Now, the present baron was the first of his 
line to whom this uaweluonie privilege would seem to have 
accrued. He had no son by Lady Caetlemere ; and, assum- 
ing this to mean that be had no son at all, be might devise 
his property to whomsoever be pleased. It was no less evi- 
dent that be would have most indulged his own iuclinationB 
fay constituting Madeleine his sole heir; and so he would 
have done, but for two considerationa. The first was, that 
Madeleine's father was likely tu survive his elder brother ; 
and this detrimental father would be certain to prey and 
&tten upon the property so soon as the daughter became the 
owner of it. She might lie legally restrained from making it 
or any part of it bodily over to him ; but she could not be 
preveut«d from giving bim money to any amount, and the 
hospitality of bed and board. There was no doubt, in short, 
that this disreputable clergyman would make a bee-line for 
Castlemere the moment the present lord of it was dead ; and 
then, unless Madeleine were different from most daiightei-s, 
the result would l>e practically tbe same as if he, aud not 
Madeleine, had been the devisee. 

■ But what was the second consideration t That was the 
tery question which suggested itself to tbe mind of M, 
'usques Malgrfe when the gentleman sitting opposite him got 
) this point of bis atoi-y. Whatever it was, it had iicen 
BOwerfiil enough to induce bim to relinquish bis insular com- 
ortB for a time, and to retrace with his adopted daughter 
itispected footsteps of his youth. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A REMINISCENCE OP SAINT AUGUSTINE ; A CONFESSION, PRECEDED 
BY A PAIR OP OLD DUELLING-PISTOLS; A BUNDLE OP DOCU- 
MENTS; A PARTING; AND A CLOUDY SKY. 

For some unexplained reason, men are fond of appearing 
consistent, even in their iniquities : if they have acquired, 
whether deservedly or not, a reputation for a certain quality 
of behavior, they will take a pride in acting up to that 
reputation ; or in representing themselves to have acted up 
to it, if by chance a spasm of good sense or conscience 
should have induced them to act otherwise. Saint Augus- 
tine, speaking of that interesting period of his life when he 
was a dissipated young fellow about town, says that he 
occasionally used to boast himself to his companions of ex- 
cesses which he had never committed ; and if the fact of 
his not having committed them were found out, he would 
feel ashamed. The saint appears to think that this was 
exceptionally bad conduct on his part; whereas, had he 
been half as inquisitive about other men's souls as about 
his own, a suspicion might have dawned upon him that he 
was not the only fool who had fallen into the same folly. 

Now, as regards that episode of Lord Castlemere's con- 
nection with Annette, and their flight to America, it was, 
indeed, bad enough at its best ; but the badness was of a 
weak and timid, not of a bold and satanic type. Lord 
Castlemere had kept his secret well during all these years ; 
but it may be doubted whether he would have been quite so 
reticent had the truth been of a more frankly damning nature 
than it was. Men are more afraid of the charge of weak- 
ness than of the conviction of sin ; the reason perhaps being 
that weakness would be sin if it dared ; and that its forbear- 
ance is due rather to an awe of society than to the love 
of good. When, therefore, M. Jacques Malgr^ asked Lord 
Castlemere why he had taken the trouble to come to 
America to make inquiries about an illegitimate child, who 
could only inherit by a special dispensation of the law in 
bis favor, his lordship colored and hesitated. 
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The old Freiichnian reaiimed : " I will now admit to you, 
[. le BaroD, that n child of yours exists, uod that ha has 
jitad the ehelter of my ruof, wheuever he required it, from 
time pf bis birth, But what ia that to you 1 You 
' him not ; you have no lovo for him, nor he for you. 
flhy do you wish to force upon him a fortune which be 
BuQot claim, and which he would uevor miael Give it 
Uther to this adopted dsiughter of yours, for whom you 
|Ave an affectiou ; and leave my graudson and me unbound 
y aaj — obligations t " To the lost word M. MalgrS lent 
a emphasis of elalwrate aarcasin, as if to remind himself as 
11 as the Baron that there was no peace between them. 
"But I suppose you love your grandaoul" the Baron 
aid, not noticing the satire otherwise than by an uneasy 
iDDTement in his chair. " He is not too old to receive aa 
education to fit him for as great a career as any man could 
hope for. Come, monsieur, do not let your resentment 
against mo proJ\idioe bis beat interests, Bememher that he 
is Annette's son as well as mine." 

" I have never forgotten it, M. lo Baron," the Frenchman 

replied grimly; "and both he and I have suffeivd for it. 

Had he been her child by an honest marriage, I would have 

loved him with my best love. But at the moment when I 

would have embraced him for her sake, the thought gf him 

who destroyed her rose in my heart, and told me that this 

ftiboy had in his veins the blood of the sedueer aa well as 

■ f the victim. Many a time, monsieur, I could have stran- 

1 him with one hand, while 1 gave him my heart with 

' 1 " As ho said this, tho old man's eyes shone 

raugely. " It is a devilish thing that you have done," 

3 continued in a more passionate key. " You have mixed 

kve and hate together in the person of an inuocent child 1 

■ou have poisoned all that sliould have made my old age 

rene and happy f There ia no sweeter thing than to teach 

e child you love what may make him wise and strong ; Tiiit 

len I would do thia, I thought, ' Shall I do good to the 

a of my enemy t ' and I said I would not. Often I have 

lokea cruel words to him, — ■ be knew not what they 

int; but they have tiuTicd him away from me : I shall 

taid my life here alone I And now you come to oft'er him 

oltb and aname, ~— the name of him who was his mother's 
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ruin!" Here the Frenchman stood up, confronting the 
other with an air of stem and formal dignity. " M. le 
Baron de Castlemere," he said, " I do not accept your offer. 
It is not by the gift of money and rank that you can atone 
for this wrong. But if you wish to give my grandson to me, 
with your part in him wiped out, so that I may take 
him to my breast, and feel that he is all mine, then, monsieur, 
do me the favor first to take this pistol." He held an old- 
fashioned duelling-pistol towards Lord Castlemere as he 
spoke, retaining the mate to it in his other hand. " This is 
not the place nor the country, monsieur," he added, " where 
the etiquette of an affair like this can be observed. But 
it is enough for honor that we face each other here alone, 
with no advantage on either side. Since fourteen years I 
have kept these weapons, in the hope that a day would 
come to use them. If you prefer it, M. le Baron, we will 
stand outside the house ; though this room appears to me 
very suitable. You yourself shall give the word . . ." 

For the first time during the interview the Englishman 
smiled. It was not so much that he was amused by the 
stiff and antique courtesy with which the Frenchman orna- 
mented his deadly proposal ; or that the absurdity of this 
method of recompensing poor M. Malgr^ for the sufferings 
which, he had caused him, was especially present to his 
mind. But he felt the relief of a man not subject to bodily 
fear, at having the strain shifted from the mental to the 
physical region of sensation. Any man can take a bullet : 
the process is a simple one and quickly performed; and 
certainly the wound does not rankle so long or so viru- 
lently as many a tongue-driven missile may do. It is even 
possible that Lord Castlemere may have been tempted for 
a moment to do as M. Malgr6 suggested ; to those colored 
with a morbid genius for moral casuistry, the rough and ready 
way, when it presents itself, may offer almost irresistible al- 
lurements. But a second thought controlled this impulse. 

"I cannot consent to run the risk of taking your life, 
monsieur," he said, putting the pistol down on the table ; 
" but after I have told you of something of which you seem 
to have no suspicion, I shall not object to your pistolling 
me if you choose : so far as I can see, I might as well come 
to an end now as any time." 
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" What have yon to tell me, milord ) " the Other demanded, 

l^rith an accent of anxiety in his voioe, though his demeanor 
r was almost uuclinnged. 

" Yoiir daughter was man'ied to me ; she was my law- 
fiil wife, and our son ie the legitimate heir of Castlemere," 
replied his lordship, speaking rapidly and breathing sliort. 
Then ha got up from his chair and leaned with Lis hand 
upon the bock of it. 

The Frenchman's face puckered iip, a tremor paaaed 
through bis body ; for several momenta be seemed unable 
to use his voice. When at length it came it bad a shrill, 
pith JOBS sound. 

" What you tell me is not true," he began. " You said it 
beoauae you were afraid — bah I no — But you were jest- 
isioiir ; in pity give me the aasuranee that you were 
toting ! Body of Ood ! it cannot be true 1 " 
" Are you sorry to team that your daughter's honor was 
M. Malgr^ 1 " the Englisbman inquired curiously. 
(Here is the certificate of our marriage, signed and dated 
t Paris on the day pi'evious to our starting for Havre." 
y He took a bundle of papers from his pocket, and selecting 
me from amongst them handed it to the Frenchman, who 
glanced at it, and let it fall on the table. He then moved 
to his chair, like a man whose stamina bos gone from him. 
He sat with his arms lying nervelessly in front of him on 
the table, and a piteous contraction of the brow and fall of 
the mouth. 

Lord Castlemere, having had in view his own attitude in 
the matter rather than Anuetto's, had anticipated an out- 
burst against his long-auatained suppression of the fact, aud 
perhaps some fierce reflections on the risk he hud run of 
committing bigamy. The truth was, however, that M. Mnl- 
grft was not thinking of his lordship at all, and was pro- 
foundly indiiferent aa to his moral obliquity. The sole 
subject of the old man's thoughts, and that which crushed 
him down, was the wretched and irrevocable injustice that 
he himself had done his daughter's memory ever since her 
death. He had cursed her and denied her all foi^iveness ; 
and all the while she bad been innocent. He had cast her 
out from his heart as a dishouor to his name ; aud she had 
\jiOt dishonored it. He bud mode her sou the scapegoat of 
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his baffled resentment, when the boy should have been the 
sweet consolation of his loss. Finally, he had brought him- 
self to be a poor, spiteful recluse and exile, at odds with the 
world, and living only in the vague hope of wreaking a fruit- 
less revenge ; and now, at the moment when he fancied the 
revenge was within his grasp, the substance of it vanished 
into thin air. All this was a terrible blow to M. Malgr^, 
and left him no stomach for scolding. " Annette ! Annette ! 
Annette 1 " was the remorseful burden of his soul. He 
thought of her grave, over which his insane pride had suf- 
fered him to put no loving inscription, nor to visit it save by 
stealth and empty-handed; and of the room in which she 
died, — but of that he scarcely dai-ed to think. The vital 
and characteristic part of the man wandered apart in these 
forlorn musings ; and so much as remained to listen to Lord 
Castlemere was meek and pliable to excess. As for the pis- 
tols, they had become unknown instruments, relics of some 
forgotten age. Forgotten, too, was the presence, on the 
other side of the partition dividing the study from the ad- 
joining room, of the reverend gentleman with his black eye- 
brows and whiskers, who evinced such a lively desire to get 
the future John, fourteenth Baron Castlemere, out of the 
way. And yet the partition was rather a thin one. 

" Well, then," said his lordship (who had previously said 
several other things, which M. Malgre had heard, perhaps, 
but without comprehending them), " I will see the boy in 
your presence to-morrow morning. With this certificate of 
marriage, and the certificate of the child's birth, which you 
have, his identity is sufficiently established." 

" Yes, yes ; no — assuredly," murmiu*ed M. Malgr^. 
" Here is the paper of his birth, monsieur ; I always carry 
it about with me. Yes — yes ; to-morrow." 

" In order to put the matter beyond suspicion," Lord 
Castlemere continued, " I had a will drawn up, — two wills, 
in fact. Here they are. The first, as you see, is drawn in 
favor of my niece and adopted daughter, Madeleine. It was 
to be used in case no direct heir should be forthcoming, and 
provides for her inheriting the estates on the completion of 
her twenty-first year. This second instrument — which, as 
you see, is dated one month later than the first — gives the 
property to my son in due succession, subject to a lien thereon 
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to tlie omoant of one thousand per annum to Madeleine 
duriug her lite. It was my hope that the two might marry; 
but nothing of that kind is here suggested, lest by Beeming 
to force their iucliuatioo wo should dtacournge it. You 
undsTstand me, M. Malgr^l" 

"Assuredly, monsieur; we should discourage it." 
" Well, I will leave all the papers with you, for you to 
look over at your leisure. I confeHS, M. Malgr^, that 1 
ahoiild have preferred to see this property go unreservedly 
to my niece, in spite of the drawbacks attending her tenure ; 
but I could not face the possibility of her title beiiig here- 
after challenged; and besides — I did not wish to add 
wrong to wrong. This affair has caused me great anxiety 
and unhappineas from the beginning." 

His lordship hesitated, as if he ha!d other words to say, hut 
the Frenchman was so plainly not interested in hie oonfes- 
sions that he changed his mind. Upon the whole, he was 
^^^ not sorry that the other's preoccupation pi-evented hira from 
^^H^pprecinting the rather feeble and ineffective figure which he 
^^^Ktraa himself conscious of cutting. And this nos the end of 
^^^K>urteen years of secret humiliation and suspense on one 
^^^Ride, and of corroding rage and gratuitous misanthropy on 
^^Ktlie other 

^^^■^ " I will take my leave of you for the present, M. MalgWi," 

^^fXord Castlemere said, turning to the door. " To-morrow we 

will settle what remains of this affair. I think my little 

girl is up stairs, monsieur," he added abniptly, turning again 

and holding out his hand ; " don't you think that, after all, 

^^^ we might become friends 1" 

^^^L " Assuredly, M. le Baron, — to-morrow!" returned the 
^^^nrenchman, not changing his espression or moving from his 

^^^f So the two men parted without having shaken hands. In 
^^^Khe passage Lord Castlemere called to his niece, and she 
^^^Riune down, with her squirrel under her arm ; she had made 
^^Bbotter friends with it than her uncle had done with M. Mal- 
^^^Hfi^ and would not be parted from it. His lordship bent 
^^^Kown and kissed her on the forehead, then they went out of 
^^^Biie house hand in hand. 

^^H Two or three minutes afterwards a burly, black-garmented 
^^^Kgure issued &om the doorway, glanced to the right and left, 
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and then went hastily down the lane in the same direction 
that the two others had taken. The easterly breeze had 
driven a flock of clouds across the sky, and it was already 
quite dark. 



CHAPTER X. 

IN WHICH UNCLE FLOYD's ABSENT-MINDEDNESS BECOMES IR- 
REVOCABLE, MADELEINE CHANGES HANDS, AND MURDOCH 
HAS REASON TO CONGRATULATE HIMSELF. 

When Madeleine and Uncle Floyd had proceeded some 
distance along the lane, they came to a little rising ground. 
The lane was bordered on each side by a stone-wall, of the 
same kind as that which surrounded Mossy Jakes's field; 
and a straggling row of apple-trees was planted along both 
these walls, and so close to them that, in the apple-season, 
some of the apples used to drop into the road, and be there 
picked up and devoured by the errant youth of Suncook. 
But no trees grew on the rising ground, and from the sum- 
mit thereof there was a fine outlook, southeastwards, to the 
sea. When the two wayfarers reached this point, Uncle 
Floyd proposed that they should stop for a few minutes, and 
rest. Madeleine, who was used to her uncle becoming tired 
at unexpected moments, and when he had really done noth- 
ing enough to tire anybody, offered no objection to his pro- 
posal ; especially as she wished to have some fun with the 
squirrel, which she could not do so well while she was 
walking. 

The evening was warm, and there was only a slight move- 
ment in the air. Though it was dark overhead, and round 
about, yet on the eastern horizon there was a dim belt of 
brightness ; for there the moon was just about to rise. Now 
that the sounds of the day were over, the plunging of the 
sea along the beach was distinctly audible, and seemed so 
near that you could distinguish the breaking of the separate 
waves. A bird of some kind, with a long, melancholy note, 
was calling from the marshy land. As if in answer to it, 
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lere came a halloo from the village ; but this was not re- 
jated, and the cry of the bird weat on at iotervala. It 
laed to espect an answer of another kind. 
Uncle Flojd had seated himself upon a fiat stone, which 
plaued in such a poaition as to allow him to rest bia 
boulders against the bulk of the wall. He sat negligently, 
tired man. And in truth he was very weary : he felt 
like one who has travelled far over fatiguing ways, and thinks 
the time has come to pause. He would gladly have pro- 
longed bis rest faere for a long while. He had reached a 
sort of turning-point in his life, and had attained higher 
ground than any he had traversed for a long time back. He 
hoped to mount higher still in tlie future ; but for the preB~ 
ent he wished to pause, — to look back over the past, and to 
■:e his breath for what might be to come. And what was 
1 Lord CftStleniere sighed, yet he was not sad ; but 
peculiar stillueBS was eettliag over bis mind, ^ — a dusky 
ipoae unlike anythiug be had known before. It resembled. 
this summer evening, dark and pleasant, with a brightness 
of the coming moon beyond the verge of the ocean, towards 
which his face was set. The call of the bird from the ud- 
seen marshes was but the echo of a voice that called in his 
own Boul. He could not look forward, and imagine himself 
continuing to act in tbe world ; or rather he had an inward 
sense that the future and the present were one, and that the 
past wn« in them. This world, which had seemed so obvious 
and important, — was it really anythiagi Was it a finality t 
Lord Castlemere smiled, not with his lips, but in some in- 
ward region of bia being. He fancied himself seeing through 
I pretence, tawdry but plausible, which had long deceived 
iim, and many others with him. It bad driven him to do 
'lings which bad better have been left undone. Only those 
lings which had liecn douo in defiance of this plausible 
itenoe now appeared to have been worth doing ; and they 
not many. " If I could only tell men the truth that I 
ow ! " thought he. Then his reflections took a deeper 
"The heart of man," he thought, "has not been 
'en here to meet with the accident of threescore years 
id ten, and peiisb of it. The truth that I see will be 
jwn ; for I am like a wave of the son, — nothing that I 
lly am is myself. In a moment I shall lapse upon the 
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shore and cease ; but that which filled me flows on in the 
common ocean of our nature, and is never lost . . . Made- 
leine, give me your hand, my child." 

" I cannot," replied Madeleine ; "I am holding my 
squirrel." 

Uncle Floyd's hand fell by his side. There was a pause. 
A slight spasm passed across Uncle Floyd's face, which was 
faintly illuminated by the eastern brightness. Then his 
features assumed an aspect of profounder repose, and his 
eyelids drooped. 

" Papa," said Madeleine at length, " let us go home now. 
I do not like the noise that bird makes. Have you not 
rested enough*?" 

It seemed that he had not, for he made no reply. 

"I will give you my hand now," said Madeleine; "do 
come ! There is a man coming along the lane, and he fright- 



ens me." 



The man of whom she spoke was then within a rod or two 
of them ; he approached, and stood before them. He was 
dressed in black, and had long black whiskers ; but Made- 
leine could not distinguish his features, for such light as 
there was, was behind him. She pressed close to her uncle's 
side, and laid her arm round his neck. 

" Good evening, Floyd ! " said the man ; and then, as the 
other made no answer, he continued, " Come, you *re not go- 
ing to cut your own brother, are you 1 " 

" Do you suppose we believe that you are his brother 1 " 
demanded Madeleine, resentfully. 

" Well, Maddey, it 's hardly to be expected that you should 
be wise enough to know your own father, though you have 
grown so tall since I saw you last," returned the man, with 
a short laugh ; " but really, Floyd, it is too absurd of you 1 
I mean no harm, man; and you can't be more astonished 
than I am at our meeting here. But you see I found you 
out ; and I 'm bound to tell you that I 'm not going to see 
my poor little chance spoiled by this by-blow of yours. It 's 
not a fair thing, you know. So you must — What ails the 
man 1 Asleep 1 " 

" If he is asleep, you have no right to wake him," said 
Madeleine. 

By this time the moon had mounted above the horizon, 
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Eld its light rested upon Uncle Floyd's face. The man in 
atooped down, and thrust his own face close to that of 
_ e other. Theu he touched his hand. The next moment 
ha rose erect, with an odd Bound in his throat. 

He stepped back a few paces, find at ttrst seemed inclined 
to go away at ouoe. But after standing a little while, and 
_4rawtng a heavy breath or two, Le came forward again, and 
a lowered tone to the child. 
" Come here, Madeleine," ha said. " Don't be alraid of 
n't hurt you. Your unule ia — he must not be 
isturbed. He m very ill ; we must go and find a doctor, 
i am your father, my dear, — I am Murdoch Viviiiu. Wb 
pust lose no time." 
^ " If you are my father, why do not I know you t " tha 
fihlld inquired doubtfully. 

"Never mind; you will remember me by and by, per- 
haps. Come with me now." Ho liuld out liia hotid. 
1^^ " UiKile Floyd, ahaU 1 go with him i Is he my father 1 " 
^^Bie asked, bending towards him who sat there, to meet bis 

^Ht " He can't answer you . . . For God's sake, child, don't 
^^Bhip me waiting here any longer," Haid Murdouh Viviau, in 
^^K voice that bad a shudder in it. 

^B " Why are you afraid I You were not afraid at first," 
^HMd Madeleiue. Then sbe looked again at Lord Castlcmere, 
^»rho sat plunged in such deep forgetfulnesa, and wLolly still ; 
and sometbing in the aspect of his white countenance, now 
dearly lighted by the moon, caused her to shrink away from 
hiro. Something that was awful bad come over this usually 
pleasant uncle of hers, who had loved her so much, and 
whom she had liked, but had never thought veiy highly of. 
To outward seeming this still was bo ; aud yet it was cer- 
tainly net he, but some cold stranger, terribly like him. 
The mystery of this invisible but appalling change terrified 
the child ; it was the first great reality she bad known, and 
she understood it uo more than we — auy of us — under- 
stand realities, being brought up to regard only appearauces. 
And since she was also unaccustomed to it, it subdued her 
oodrage, — a predicament from whieh our brisk familiarity 
I with unknowable things gradually frees tis. 

' In oomparisuu with this fear, the aversion aho had f<jlt for 
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the man who called himself her father lost its color ; for now 
he and she had common cause together, as it were. She 
went to him, therefore, though she would not take his hand ; 
and when he started off down the lane towards the house, she 
followed him. But after going a little way she began to run ; 
and, overtaking the man, she clutched the skirt of his coat 
with her little hand. 

" He is coming after us," she whimpered. 

The man started violently, and turned. " What 1 Who 1 '^ 
he cried in a breathless voice. For a moment he peered 
fearfully into the darkness behind them, straining his eyes, 
and listening. But no sound of footstep or movement of 
advancing form was there. 

" You scared me, child," he said at last, shrugging his 
shoulders. ** You must n't have such nervous fancies. There 
is nothing. Come along." 

" He seemed to come after me," she repeated, her little 
teeth chattering. '^ What made him be so still 1 It was 
never so before." 

" There, there — never mind ! ** he said, grasping her 
hand and hurrying onward. " God knows how it happened/' 
he went on to himself in a muttering tone. " It 's just as 
well, I suppose ; but I would rather not have seen it — just 
then ! Is this luck 1 It has been long coming, and now it 
has an ugly look. But one must make the best of things. 
Poor Floyd I he is well out of it. Now if I can manage with 
this old French tartar, we shall be safe, and Master Jack 
may shoot his arrows here till the Day of Judgment, if he 
likes ! Yes, I 've been badly used from the start ; it 's time 
I had my turn." 

Encouraged by these reflections, and by the distance which 
by this time separated him from the lonely figure sitting in 
tho darknecs on the summit of the little rise, the Reverend 
Murdoch Vivian approached the old red house, which now 
looked black beneath tho shadow of the elm. Leaving Made- 
leine beneath tho porch, with strict orders to stay there un- 
til ho came back, he walked cautiously round the comer of 
tho building. All the windows of tho lower story were dark ; 
but in a window overhead there was a light, and a shadow 
moving on the blind. Reassured by this, the clergyman re- 
turned to the porch^ where the child was crouched in a cor- 
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ner with the squirrel clasped in her arms, ttnd softly entered 
the liDiisc. lie felt his way along the dark piisaiigi: until he 
came to the second door on the right, which wub ajar. Slip* 
ping in hare, he stepped up to the table, upon which he could 
just distinguish a. number of papora lying. Two of these 
wore lat^ documents, writteu on some tough substance that 
felt like parchment. There were two others, which were evi- 
dently papera. Ho carriod all four to the window, through 
which a ray of moonlight was beginning to fall. After study- 
iug them closoly for a minute or two, ho replaced one of them 
upon the tahle, and put the others into the metal case which 
he carried slung over his shoulder. Tiie sound of a tread 
OTorhead, causing a slight jar of the ancient framework of 
the building, made him pause and liiiteu. I'lie door above 
opened and closed, and tlio step began to descend the stairs. 
Mosay Jakes was coming down, and he was carrying a lamp 
with him, as was evident by the gleam that was visible through 
the half-open door. The staircase was so situated that if the 
olergjraan attempted to get out, he woidd meet the French- 
man face to face. He waited, therefore, in the hope that 
the old gentleman might not be going to enter the study, 
Btit in tills he was disappoiuted. He heaid Mossy Jakes, 
on reaching the foot of the stairs, proceed slowly along the 
passes, and when he got to the door, he pushed it open and 
came in. Murdoch Vivian was unable to take measures for 
concealing himself; nor did the room afford any facilities for 
80 doing. Consequently there was nothing for it hut to stand 
where he was, and risk what might happen. 

The old Frenchman appeared with the lamp in his left 
band, and carrying over his right arm a heap of liusty and 
moth-eaten garments, which had manifestly belonged to a 
woman. There was a rich satin pelisse, trimmed and lined 
with fur, an embroidered rohe with laco about it, a quaintly 
shaped bonnet, and a [lair of small wrinkled gloves. He 
looked straight at Murdoch ; but there was in his eyes a 
Tftoant, or rather an absorbed expression, as of one whose 
Might has temporarily ceased to inform hini of aught save 
" B ol^jects of his thought. As he came forward, Murdoch 
ived to one side (he had been standing in front of the 
_ ble), and the other set down bis lamp, and laid the gar- 
■ents reverently upon the arm-chair. After regarding them 
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tar a ahort time with the same intently absorbed gaze, he 
tnnied towards the wall where the darkened portrait hung. 
Taking hold of the fhime with his bony hands, he detached 
it from the fSuitenings, and deposited the picture carefully 
upon the table. From the shelf underneath the bookcase he 
selected a bottle containing a brownish liquid, uncorked it, 
and poured out a little of the liquid upon the canvas. Then 
with a cloth he rubbed over the surface, and Murdoch per- 
ceived that the darkness which overspread the design was 
disappearing, having been caused, not by age, as might have 
been supposed, but by painting it over with some kind of 
semi-opaque varnish. As the veU was thus removed a face 
began to be revealed, starting out from the gloom with al- 
most the effect of a living countenance. The features were 
those of an extremely lovely young girl, apparently about 
eighteen years of age, with soft brown hair and delicate com- 
plexion. The expression was one of singular sweetness and 
happiness; there was no definite smile, but the lightsome- 
ness of youthful gayety seemed to shine forth from every 
part. At the same time there was a depth and intelligence 
in the glance that preserved it from the charge of superfi- 
ciality. Here was pictured the embodiment of a soul created 
to enjoy all delights both of mind and heart ; such a woman 
as might render a man's life blessed, cheering him and in- 
spiring him in sorrow or defeat, sympathizing with his suc- 
cess and pleasure, and increasing them, loving him at all 
times with a love that time could only ripen and make more 
tender. With her as his wife, a man might find all that was 
best and purest in the world at his own hearthstone, so that 
in forsaking the world for her sake he would gain whatever 
was worth having in it. To neglect such a woman, to weary 
of her, to desert her, would be grotesque impossibilities. 
Nor was she formed for grief or hardship. 

When Mossy Jakes had finished restoring this portrait, 
he took it once more in his arms, and set it upright on the 
chair where the faded garments lay. The effect of this 
conjunction was unexpected and strange ; it was somewhat 
as if, from the decayed and dusty cerements of the dead, 
had arisen in undiminished freshness and beauty the living 
untroubled soul over which death and time could not pre- 
vail. The contrast had something ghostly in it, and would 
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IT mournful or the reverse to the beholder according as 
rre or were not diaposed to believe in a. life of couipensa- 
md fulfilment beyond the grave. In tbe former oaao, 
the mortality ajmbolized by the poor moth-eaten tlothea was 
triumphed over by the apparition of the unehadowed and 
nnsuUieU spirit ; iu the latter, the bright promise of the face 
was mouked and falaified by the forlorn roEteuncBa of the 
relicB which survived it. For old Mossy Jakes, however, 
the Bpeotacle possessed still another and more pathetic as- 
pect. When the late knowledge of the truth had overtakeu 
him, he had gathered together those thiugs associated with 
his daughter's bodily exiateuce which his ignoble pride and 
aijger had called nucleau, and had set them up aa tbe idol 
of his ineffectual homage and repentance. And in order to 
enhance, as it were, the tragedy, he had brought forth from 
its obscurity the banished portrait, to shame still more, by 
its gracious and forgiving beauty, the neglect and deface- 
ment which faia erring wrath had inflicted upon the garments 
the girl had worn. 

Most forlorn of all, however, was the probability that tlie 
old man had forgotten Annette herself, and was gi'ieving 
partly at the spiritusl blight which his false judgment of her 
had brought upon himself, and partly at the loi<s of that 
grievance which had been the food and occupation of his 
latter years. The abstraction which prevented him from 
being aware that there waa a spectator of his proceedings 
was a sign of his bewilderment, — for bewilderment, like ex- 
cessive concentration, sometimes acts like a partial blindness. 
Murdoch Vivian, being unconnected iu the Frenchman's 
mind with the events that had brought matters to their 
present pass, was for tbe moment as good as invisible to 
him. He might remember afterwards that some one had 
a there ; but it would be like the memory of a dream. 
s for Murdooh, his chief desire was of course to get out 
e way, and tbe path was now open to him ; yet he liu- 
i a moment, overcome by the grim oddity of the specta- 
Moasy Jakes had got down on his knees in front of the 
pair, and was muttering to himsolf in an inarticulate under- 
Here was one who had apparently sufiered shipwreck 
f the same moans that had started Murdoch on what bode 
r to be a prosperous voyage. But Murdoch's brain was 
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SO disconcerted by the fatal occurrence of which he only was 
as yet aware, as to admit an undefined impression that he 
was somehow involved in Mossy Jakes's incomprehensible 
mummery. There was a death-scent in the air, however 
hopefully reason might talk. The riches and power which 
seemed within his grasp were like those fairy treasures 
which, upon examination, prove to be pebbles and chaff. A 
weakness of heart and purpose visited the man, and made 
him tremble and sicken. Thoughts of all the evil he had 
done crowded upon him unbidden, demanding whether he 
deserved any better fate than failure and despair. Persons 
like this reverend gentleman usually contrive to justify to 
themselves even the least handsome of their acts; but at 
rare seasons this feat of imagination fails them, and a help- 
less depression takes its place. In Murdoch's case his dismay 
was not sufficient to make him restore the stolen documents 
to the place where they belonged, and confess that of himself 
he could do nothing. It is more comfortable to thank the 
Lord for benefits already acquired, than to leave it to His 
wisdom whether they shall be acquired or not. Possession 
should come before gratitude, lest it be omitted altogether. 
Reinforcing his fainting courage by these and the like con- 
siderations, the Reverend Murdoch Vivian stole away on tip- 
toe behind Mossy Jakes, and went forth where night and 
Madeleine awaited him. 



CHAPTER XL 

*' There is no seqnestered grot, lone monntain tarn, or isle forgot, 
But Justice, journeying in the sphere, daily stoops to harbor there." 

After the boy known as Jack had seen the black coat-tails 
of his clerical visitor disappear round the angle of the ravine, 
and after he had recovered from the emotional reaction fol- 
lowing the adventure, he fell into serious meditation upon 
himself and his circumstances. He was now (in his opinion) 
come to an age when a man should make up his mind what 
he was to do in the world. He was five feet four inches in 
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Sieiglit ; vUh hia bow nnd arrow he had often killed a. hare 

iirhty yards, and had ouce, nt a distsDce of oiio hundivd 
F&nd fifty yards, transfixed a great blue herou, meaauriug sis 
foet acroaa tlio winga. He could run by the hour at a time, 
(tlong the woodland paths, without getting out of breath or 
exhausted. He could awim out to Piover Rock, a mile froiii 
shore, and back again without touching bottooi. Ho could 
find his way through the forest by day or night, and knew 
how to get food and comfort in places where an ordinary 
white man would have gone hungry and comfortless. He 
could speak and read both Frenoh and English, and could 
pick his way pretty readily through a local Indian dialect ; 
and ho could play a goodly number of interesting tunes on 
his banjo. In changing hia abode he would be relieved trom 
the trouble of cither selling his furniture or carrying it with 
him, for furniture he had none, unless his shooting and 
musical apparatus could be called by that name. Travel, 
even of the most extended description, was certain to cost 
him nothiugi not only because tlie journey would be per- 
formed on foot, but because ha had no money to disburse, 
should payments be required. It was true that he might 
desire to proceed by sea, but in that case hia prospects were 
equally clear; he knew enough of the construction and 
management of an ordinary ooasting-smack to have received 
overtures from the captains of more than one of them to try 
a voyage ; and no doubt he might tind a place on one of 
those big three-masted affairs that stood up ^;ainBt the ho- 
rizon on clear afternoons, and rode at anchor at Newbury- 
jort, according to the tale of those who had been there. 
*t present he rather inclined to try hia fortunes on the blue 
Rter ; it seemed a quicker way of arriving at the solution 
I delightful mysteries than was afforded by an overland 
Hirney. However, this momentoua decision could lie over 
few niinutes. or even until to-morrow morning. In 
lopting measures calculated to influence one's whole future 
,fe it is well not to be over-hasty. 

} Now aa to the causes which prompted Jack to undertake 
ndeterminate emigration, plenty of them were to be had 
r the flaking. lu the first place, he had a curiosity to see 
mething that he had not yet seen ; and he was imder the 
Bapression, common to many older and possibly wiser persona 
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than himself, that this something was not to be found by 
remaining where he now was. In the second place, he 
had a special disinclination to abide in his present quarters. 
He felt that he could never again enjoy a moment's peace in 
a place where his peace had been so rudely and so wantonly 
disturbed. The spot would always henceforth be associated 
with the unlovely face and figure and objectionable proceed- 
ings of the man in the black clothes. Moreover, he had a 
haunting presentiment that the man in question would come 
back, at the head of an army only less intolerable than him- 
self, intent upon taking him prisoner, and perhaps destroy- 
ing him. He had heard that in the Indian wars prisoners 
were tortured and burned at the stake; and that would 
most likely be his fate, if captured alive. As to his means 
of defence, he had only eleven serviceable arrows left ; and, 
allowing that he killed one or two assailants at every shot, 
there would still be a sufficient number remaining to make 
things unpleasantly warm for him. In the last resort, in- 
deed, he had the control of another weapon of offence, far 
more terrible than arrows, or rifles either, for that matter ; 
but everything depended upon the effectiveness with which 
this weapon was used on the first attempt, for the simple 
reason that it could never by any possibility be used more 
than once. It was capable, all by itself, of annihilating a 
small army, especially if the army advanced to the attack in 
close order ; but if it should miss fire, it would act as an as- 
sistance to, rather than an exterminator of, the enemy. In 
addition to this drawback. Jack was harassed in the bottom 
of his soul by some secret doubts as to whether the thing 
could be made to work at all. It could not be denied that 
the means to be employed to bring it into action appeared 
wholly out of proportion with the magnitude of the promised 
effect. Some months ago Jack had made an excursion of a 
dozen miles or so inland, and in the course of his wanderings 
he had come across a stone quarry, and he became much 
interested in watching the process of getting out the masses 
of granite. In several places he saw men at work drilling 
deep narrow holes in the rock ; and into these holes he after- 
wards saw them pour some handfuls of a black granular sub- 
stance, resembling very coarse black sand. When all the 
holes had been filled, and the contents packed tightly into 
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I, all the men left off working, and retired to a distance, 
1 themselTCB behind isorners or barrierB ; and in a 
» moments Jack was surprised to tind himself apparently 
e sole oauupant of the quarry. But while be was marvel- 
ling at this disappearanoe, and trying to fathom the mean- 
ing of the shoutA wbieh met hie ears on every side, all at 
once a series of deafening explosions took place in every part 
of the quarry, occompaDied by olouds of white smoke, and 
the upheaval and fall of huge himps of rock. Aud while he 
was wondering whether the solid earth had become alive, 

Rd were gmng to depart firom its present situation and re- 
ive to some other place, a fragment of granite about two 
it in diameter rose in the air like a. bird, and came down 
th a orash a yard or so irora where he waa standing. 
Thouext minute all the quarrymencame out of their hiding- 
places, and some of them came round liim and began asking 
Jiim inconsiderate questions, — such as whether his mother 
know he were out J whether ho wanted to ruu away with 
the quarry! whether hb wished to comb his hair with a ton 
of granite 1 whether he were in the habit of chewing pebbles 
when he was at liomel whether he thought that powder 
would sit still and wait uutil he was ready to movel what 
the tarnation Moses bis buainoaa was there any wayl — aud 
the like. To all those InterrogatorieB Jack opposed a grave 
and dignified silence, and by and by the men left him and 
Ixitook themselves laughing to their work. But one big 
l>r<iwn -bearded fellow, with strong aunburat arms like the 
limha of a yew-tree, patted him kindly on the shoulder, 
made him come with him to the place where he was at work, 
and tliere entertained him with merry and curious conver- 
sation all the afternoon. Jack aoon got to like him very- 
much, and they became mutually confidential. The man 
'jud a pleasant, mellow way of using his voice, which he 
' nugbt out of the depths of his broad chest, and modulated 
|i different parts of tlie sentences, instead of speaking all in 
"8 key, ae other men did. He said his name was Hugh 
me, and that he was bom in a town in England called 
Jdeford, on the coast of Devonshire. When be was a boy 
khad flhipped on board a vesael bound for China, and after 
IKving at u place called Hong-Kong, where he left the ship 
^thout asking leave, he waadored about, meeting with 
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many adventures both by land and sea, and at length came 
to a country named Australia, which was about ten thou- 
sand miles distant from Bideford, and nearly or quite as far 
from Snncook. There he had lived for several years, raising 
cows and §heep and getting together a good deal of money. 
But at last a year came when for eleven months not a drop 
of rain fell, and the biggest river ^n Australia dwindled away 
to a series of half-stagnant puddles. All Hugh's cattle died, 
and he left Australia with ten pounds in his pocket, and 
embarking in another vessel he set sail for New Zealand. 
There he added little to his fortune, but something to his 
experience, for he had many tights with a stalwart race of 
savages known as Maories, and got one of his ribs broken 
with a club, and the point of a spear driven through the 
muscle of his leg. However, the climate was very fine, and 
his mind was easy, so his wounds soon healed and made his 
body easy also. Then he set sail again, taking the place of 
second mate on board a ship bound for Lima in Peru. But 
hurricanes and other disasters overtook them ; they were 
driven many hundred miles northward of their true course, 
and at length the vessel sprang aleak ; and the end of it 
was that Hugh, and a young fellow of twenty named Bryan, 
were washed ashore on a raft one morning on Rey Island, in 
the Bay of Panama. Thence, after being pretty well treated 
by the inhabitants of the neighborhood, they made their 
way across the Isthmus, and Bryan sailed for England ; but 
Hugh thought he would have a look at the United States 
before he went home, so he worked his way up to New 
Orleans, — a town inhabited chiefly by French folks and 
niggers, and lying beneath the level, as it seemed, of the big- 
gest river in the whole earth, which swirled along, up above 
there, like a yellow ocean running a race, — and so on by 
degrees to New York and Boston, and finally to Newbury- 
port and Suncook. Here he had been for nine months or 
more ; but he was becoming restless, and meant to shift his 
quarters erelong. 

Here the narrator paused, and the auditor also shut his 
mouth in order to ask whither he purposed going next. 

" Nay, that 's more than I can tell thee. Jack, my lad,'* 
replied the brawny Marco Polo, fetching a mighty blow with 
his hammer on the head of the huge iron spike which he 
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peld in bis left band. " 'T is SEoall odds to me, so I come 
I new lands, wbich is ever my ddsire. Olmuk. a copper 
^oft, and cry heads or tails, — tbiit 'a my religiou ! " 

"But if you had no coiiperf" BuggcBted Jack. 

" Wby, then," Bald Hiigb, laiigliiog and rolling his shoul- 
dera about, " 1 'd make sbil't to wait until religion came to 

" Have you ever heard anything more about Bryan t " 
Jack inquired. 

" Ab, he was a lively chap 1 " aaid Hugh, poising his ham- 
mer and turniug bin bead on one side. " Twenty year old, 
and aa big a man as I be, or nigh to It, though a bit under 
my height. Always jolly, and feared neither God nor man ; 
he saved a raao from drowning once, with a thirty-foot sliiirk 
within ton yarda of 'em ; and the next day, it might be, he 
smote B feUow under the eiir and laid him stiff for giving 
him the He at cards. And be was a gentleman's son, was 
Bryan, though as rough outside as any of ub ; come of a 
good stock, somewhercB in the north, but which it was none 
knew, for Bryan was the only name he give us. No, nothing 
have I heard of him since last we parted in Porto Bello town ; 
but he 's in some mischief, 1 doubt, be he where ho may." 

With that he wagged his brown beard aud set to hammer- 
ing again. 

" Why are you making that hole 1 " demanded Jack. 

" Now that 's a thing thou sbouldst know of thyself, friend 
dnck, having seen the working of it — - and much to thy cost, 
mly luck would have it other ways. This hole is to hold 
tbe powder ; then we fire it through this bit of yarn, and 
what happens then 1— thine eyes have seen it." 

"Do you call that bhick stuff powder 1 " 

"How does it make such great rocks move 1 " 
" Nay, there I am no wiser than thou. Only I know that 
a it is." 
Jack wafi silent for somo time, but at length he said, — 
"Hugh Berne, will you give me some of that powder 1" 
*' Aj, and welcome, if thou 'It promise not to blow thy 
i oS" with it," replied the man of Devonshire. " Here, 
1 thy ponoh. Now thou hast enough to blow up iiun- 
>ok meeting-house ; but do it not, my Ud, lest the steeple 
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fall down and make a hole in thee. But what art going to 
use it for ? " 

" 1 will tell you some other time," said Jack, mysteriously. 
" I should like to go with you when you go away from here. 
I should like to see Bryan." 

" Give me thy hand, lad," exclaimed the brown giant ; " I 
like thee, and thy way of speaking out. We 'U have a cruise 
together yet, and find Bryan too, if above ground he be. 
Come here again, when time serves, and talk it over." 

To this proposal Jack agreed very readily, and so the 
friends parted. But from one cause and another it so hap- 
pened that no good opportunity of revisiting the quarry 
came, wherefore Jack had not seen Hugh from that day to 
this. But he had kept the powder, and kept it dry, and had 
stowed it away in as nearly the right place and manner as 
Hugh's hints and the light of his own understanding had 
enabled him to do. All there was to be done after that was 
to await development, which, after all, is not a complex task, 
if one has a fair amount of patience and no temptation to 
premature action. Howbeit, after his first spell of meditation 
on the eventful afternoon of which I write, he made certain 
preparations, — not that he had any definite anticipation of 
calamity, but he reasoned, convincingly enough, that if he 
were going to start on his travels the next day, any calamity 
which meant to take place must necessaiily do so during the 
next twelve hours. So the afternoon waned, and the sun 
set, making the west look so attractive that Jack, gazing 
thitherward, was pretty well resolved to take that direction 
at sunrise. He recollected, however, that the sunrise was 
often quite as alluring as the sunset, and if it should be so 
to-morrow he might possibly wish to change his mind. Thus 
he kept the question in abeyance. 

When the transparent shadows of evening began to deepen 
in the ravine. Jack went into his cave and laid hold of his 
supper, reflecting as he did so that he should never sup in 
this place again. The thought did not sadden him, for 
homesickness was a thing he had as yet had no opportunity 
to know anything about. In his visions of the future he saw 
such caves as this awaiting him at the end of every day's 
journey, and Suncook somehow only far enough off to insure 
his safety. And Mossy Jakes — would Jack never wish to see 
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him again 1 'Well, he mast first have an eiperience of what 
it was DOt to be able to see him. He Ixail often not set e^es 
on him for a week or two weeks nt a tiino, and felt uoue the 
worse for it. liut Jack probably bad no idea what a differ- 
ence there is betweeo choosing not to see a person and uot 
being able to Bee him. Nor is it easy for any of us to under- 
stand why we should feci one way when our friend goes to 
the Antipodes, and quite another way when he dies, though 
WB know in either cose that he will never appear before our 
mortal eyes agaiu. What chiefly possessed Jack's mind at 
present waa a sense of novelties to come , it was pleasurable, 
and took away a part of his appetite. 

Now the moon rose, and sent soft ahaftH and pools of light 
into the ravine. The silence at this hour was groat and 
iweet. Jack fetched his banjo, and aittiug on the Witch's 
lad he plucked at the strings and let his thoughts sail 
vague melodiea. Under the influence of the mii^o 
presently became melancholy, but it was a lusnrioas kind 
of melancholy, which he liked better than most so-called 
enjoyments. It lifted bis face upwards, and made his eyes 
grow large and his hoart beat full. It made him feel that 
^ere was some delicious thing in the world which was better 
worth having than any other thing, and which he would one 
day find. He played very softly, lest the vision should take 
and vanish ; and the sea murmured a tender accom- 
liment and filled the listening pauses. Meanwhile the 
lU climbed higher, until it rode among the leafy summits 
trees, and drew white curves upon the eddying bluck- 
is of the rivulet, and rested its light upon the stem brow 
of the Witch's Head, and cast Jack's shadow into the dark- 
the other aide. The boy struck a few concluding 
chords and then rested the banjo across his knees. The tin- 
kle of the nvulet, which hod seemed rhythmical just before, 
now confessed itself only music disorganized. A tiny chorus 
of tree-lntgs higher up the ravine prattled cheerfully about 
their small affairs. Jack was beginning to feel drowsy. 
Bat now a thing happened that set him wide awake again, 
something more. Ho had been sitting quite motionless 
several minutes ; nevertheless he all at once became 
re of a motion somewhere, — a sort of deep tremor or 
iration, that shook him where he sat. The vibration grew 
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more marked ; and soon he perceived that it was the Witch's 
Head itself that trembled. Without any agency of his own, 
so far as he could tell, the great boulder was shaking to 
its foundations, and with a movement unlike any that Jack 
had ever communicated to it. It shuddered as if in fear, or 
with a premonition of some great event to come. And with 
that Jack remembered — and the memory sent the blood hot 
to his cheeks and checked the evenness of his breath — 
those tales that the Indians had told him, how the enchanted 
stone was wont to tremble thus at the approach of danger 
and treachery. 

After continuing for some two minutes, the motion ceased. 
Jack slipped down the back of the boulder, and entered his 
cave, whence he emerged a moment afterwards, having left 
his banjo inside. He had his flint and steel in his hands, 
and, crouching down in the shadow, he made some careful 
movements with his hands in the vicinity of the narrow 
crevice between the boulder and the base on which it rested. 
Having accomplished what he wished, the boy came out from 
the shadow, and, bending his ear earthwards, listened in- 
tently. A minute or more passed away, and nothing came 
of it. Jack relaxed his attitude, and raised his head doubt- 
fully. But the next instant he became tense again. Far 
down the ravine echoed the sound of footsteps, — a heavy, 
clumsy tread that the boy recognized ; and, to confirm its 
identity, he presently heard a voice, — a smooth, yet harsh 
voice, whose tones he could never forget. This voice was 
addressing some person or persons following behind, — evi- 
dently the hostile army of villagers. The worst that Jack 
had apprehended had therefore come to pass, — his enemies, 
led on by his arch-enemy, had come by night to surprise 
and capture him. Capture him they might, but they should 
not surprise him ; he would sell his liberty and life dearly. 
A stem expression settled upon the boy's face, — an expres- 
sion not unfamiliar to those who knew him in after years, 
but which seemed strange now, contrasted with his youth 
and innocence. As the steps and voice drew near, he re- 
treated within the shadow of the rock, and was lost to sight. 

" Yes, yes, — we are all right now," said the voice ; " I 
recognize the place. Do you wait here, while I climb up 
and take — " 
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A liissiug flush leapt up between the boulder nnd ihe ad- 
joining wall of the mviue, turning the luoimlight a ghastly 
blue by Its hot reduese, Then came a vast rour nud con- 
cusBJon, and a glare nf sTuuky light, and a viiiioD of n vast 
body upbearing aud deHceiidiiig. It was ft sight and a sound 
to paralyze tbe stuiitest uerreu for a time. Blat^kness ful- 
Inwed, and a grinding noise, and tbe cra^h and thunder of 
an immeaaurable heaviness falling, and stunning the solid 
earth with a shock like an earthquake. After that, dis- 
tracted echoes, flying far and near, and dying reluctantly 
away ; the slow drifting of a pall of dust and smoke ; the 
Hcared chatter and twittering of a thousand awakened birds; 
Inst of all, a sluggish silence, and the quiet retuniing lustre 
of the untroubled moon. Nature took but that short time 
to resume her eternal, oil-surviving composure, ISiit the 
wondrous stone, which for unknown ages had hung in mya- 
terioua poise above the narrow stream, — the Witch's Head, 
— had vanished from ita immemorial Beat. Prone in the 
ravine it lay, wedged immovably between the rocky walls, 
and damming the astonished rivulet, which rose behind it in 
a level pool, and forced a brawling passage past either side, 
and HO on once more, conftiaedly babbling, seawai'd. A few 
minutes later, and a stranger, passing that way, would never 
have suspected the overtiu'u and cataclysm that hud taken 
place. 

I'EDOcn TiviAjr DisarPEARs fob the present, but leaves 
aoMETm.vG BBiirsn nm; of THEATitEa and xHiNoa thb- 

; JACK HUMS AN AJR. 



CHAPTER XII. 



Jack leaned within the doorway of the cave, in a state of 
partial stupor. The result of his eiperimeut had surpassod 
bis most sanguine expectations, and he was for some time 
nnder the impresaion that the whole explosirai had occurred 
_ln bis own head. The smoke blinded him ; the breath had 
1 shaken out of bis lungs by the concussion, and tbe 
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spasmodic gasps whereby he strove to recover it only had 
the result of filling his throat with dust and the vapor of 
burnt powder. It seemed to him that he would never feel 
comfortable again. He held his bow in his left hand, with 
an arrow fixed in the string ; but anybody might have come 
and taken his weapons away from him, without his being 
able to offer any resistance, and probably without his even 
knowing it. But no one came. 

Gradually the boy's senses came back to him. He passed 
his hand over his head, and failed to detect any essential 
alteration in its contour or position. All his limbs seemed 
whole, and his body much as usuaL His eyesight, however, 
was still in rather a defective condition ; wherever he looked, 
he saw a spectral flash, and the ghost of the great noise 
surged again through his nerves. His feeling was that some* 
thing terribly wicked and unnatural had broken loose, and 
had committed an intolerable outrage. But before long he 
recollected that the breaking-loose in question was not un- 
connected with a previous action of his own ; and then all 
the circumstances of the affair recurred to him. He had 
been attacked, — he had been in danger, — was he not in 
danger still ] Bracing up his faculties, and subduing as well 
as he could the tremors that yet quivered through him, he 
waited for some sound or sign to inform him of the enemy's 
whereabouts. He waited in vain. At last he ventured to 
peep forth a little : no threatening array of armed men was 
visible in the ravine ; the coast seemed clear ; but the great 
stone was gone from its place, and lay below there, choking 
up the narrow way with its unwieldy vastness. An odd 
sense of emptiness or vacancy haunted the place where it 
had been ; Jack felt impelled to thrust his bow over the 
spot, to assure himself that the Witch's -Head was indeed 
gone. Yes, gone it was ; and so was the Suncook brigade. 
Not a man of them all was visible. Their hearts must have 
failed them, and they had taken to flight Jack generously 
admitted the probability that in their place he would have 
done the same thing. 

But just as he was beginning to breathe freely once more, 
and to feel like himself, he heard, quite dose at band, a 
plaintive, whimpering sound, like the crying of a child. He 
was on his guard at once. It was not likely that a child 
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Hild 1)6 in the glen at that time of nrght, especially iindor 
a peuuliar conditions. CJiildrea wore Dot generally gu- 
' in a band of dcspt-rate lueo, uouspirio),' to drag tlieir 
bo captivity, and proliably to burn and torture bita, 
- this was a treuclierwiis device to luro him from his 
FODgbold ; but Jack was not to bo snared in any such obvi- 
B nay. He refitted fais arrow to tbe siring, and stood on 
tlio alert. 

Tho crying continued, and certainly it sonnded man-el- 

loualy childlike. Jack listened critically. There were ahurt 

tbbings, followed by balf-uttercd piteona words, and then 

^ unrestrained ontbniBt of long-drawn woe. As tho Ituncnt 

I, the listener, in spite of himself, found his incredulity 

ielting away, and something else was melting also, with the 

vffeat of Lriuging sympathetic tears to hia eyes. 

" It must he rwtl," argued Jack with himself, "because, 
— because — " He rubbed hia eyes with the Lack of his 

^■ft. Being now imable any longer to hold out against this oon- 

^^bumatc beguilemeut of tho enemy, — if bcguilemcut it 

^Pna«, — Jack emerged wholly from the concealment in which 

^Tle stood, and looked down the ravine towards the place 

whence the weeping proceeded. And, lo I there stood a 

small figure, dressed in a short petticoat and embroidered 

jacket, with a straw hat on the hack of its head, black hair 

tumbling al>out its face, and its chin uplifted in beart-brokon 

abandonment of grief. There she stood, entirely alone and 

helpless ; and no little girl, since the world began, ever 

looked more grievously alone and helpless than she did. 

Jack spoke out at once. 

" Don't yon cry, little girl," he said. " There won't be 
any more noise. Did it frighten yon I " 

She stopped sobbing promptly, and gaaod about, with 
tremulous lips apart. 

" Wh — wh— ero are yon 1 " she quavered out at length. 

" Here I " said Jack, waving bis ai'm to define hia position. 
" I 'II come down to you. Are yon sui-e nobody else is 
there V 

"Ye — ye — yes; I think so." 

" All right, then ; you 're safe ; 1 11 take care of you," 

d Jack, finding himself net only fearless, but possessed of 
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a reserved fund of valor sufficient for two. He climbed 
down from his coign of vantage, and approached her. She 
drew back a little. 

** Are you an ordinary boy 1 " she inquired. 

" I don't know/' Jack replied, somewhat abashed, and 
scarcely prepared to say, on a moment's warning, what an 
ordinary boy was. " I suppose I am," he added. 

" Let me look at you,'* said the young lady. " Stand still, 
with your face to the moon." 

" Is this right 1 " asked Jack, endeavoring to fix his re- 
gards upon the orb of night, but impelled to glance aside to 
see whether his critic were satisfied with him. 

Whether she were or not was a matter she kept to herself 
for the present. She eyed him in silence with a pair of deep 
black eyes, the lashes of which yet glistened with tear-drops. 
Her small bosom also heaved now and then, as with a wave 
of the late disturbance. But mentally she had already re- 
covered her composure. Jack, on the other hand, who had 
never before been gazed at in this manner by one of the 
opposite sex, did not feel nearly so much master of the situa- 
tion as while he was consoling feminine distress from the 
mouth of the cavern. 

" You had better tell me your name," observed the black- 
eyed girl, not in a menacing tone, but as if suggesting some- 
thing very much to Jack's advantage. Jack modestly and 
submissively accepted the hint, and mentioned the humble 
word which was responsible for his identity. 

" But you have not told me your family name," said his 
examiner, shaking her head slowly with an air of being con- 
strained, against her more indulgent impulses, to express 
her dissatisfaction. " Are you of gentle birth, little boy 1" 

The top of her head was on a level with Jack's chin as 
she uttered these words, but Jack felt that her description 
of him was perfectly justifiable. She was addressing him 
from an altitude to which he had never even aspired. He 
was so occupied in experiencing this conviction that he quite 
forgot she had expressed her superiority in the form of a 
question. He stood before her with downcast eyes, fumbling 
with his arrow. 

** Don't you know," she said, more affably, " that nobody 
has only one name except kings and queens^ and princes and 
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tses J You sec there is no dftoger of their being mia- 
Likea for anybody else. And joii iiro not a kiug, you kuow, 
ince. My nume is Madeleine Vivian. Is Dot that a 
tnagnificeat utime 1 You see I duu't mind not lacing a. prin- 
ocsa, for thca 1 aliould be ualy Madeleine.'' 

Jack still remuiued silent, beiug jiersuudud that in the 
prenence of so niticb eruditiou and diguity it becuuie bim not 
to apeak. Perceiving the iropressiou she had made, Made- 
leine incrensed her grociuiisness. 

" I don't mind you at all," ehe aflirmed, tossing baok her 
hair, aud smiling upon him encouragingly. "I think you 
are a very nice sort of boy. But I did n't like that fire and 
sarthquake at all. You did n't make it, did you I " 

" Not exactly," said Jack, distressed at this turn of the 
conversation. After a moment's hesitation a helpless regard 
for the truth obliged him to add, " But I don't suppose it 
would have happened if it had n't been for me." 

" That was very wrong of you," said Madeleine, after a 
pause. " It is always wrong to do what I do not like. You 
won't do it again, will you t" 

There was an accent of appeal in the last sentence lliat 
did something to set Jack at his ease, fur it reminded him 
that this superior person had after all behaved very much 
like a little girl only a few minutes before, and might con- 
ceivably do 80 again. But he hastened to disavow any 
inteution of repeating the lato performance, aud observed 
that he would not have been guilty of it at all had lie known 
tlmt Madeleine was there. " But I thought it was somebody 
else," he added. 

" Oh ! do you mean an ugly man with black things on the 
sides of hie face, and said he was Murdoch Vivian, and my 
fiitherl 1 did n't lielieve him, though." 

"Where is he 1" demanded Jock, quickly, grasping his bow. 

" I think he ran away. He was going in fi'ont when the 
earthquake fell down, and then I did n't see him. Some- 
thing puffed me over, and the 
glad he is gone ; he said « 
but doctors don't live iu thi 
you hve here, Jack I " 

" I 'vo got a cave up there," said Jack, iu a deprecating 



) brook wet my dreaa. 1 'i 
re coming to get a doctor ; 
t of places in Euglaud, Do 
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" One that you can live in 1 A robber's cave 1 " 

" No, it is n't a robber's cave," returned Jack, sony to 
disappoint her manifest interest ; " it 's only mine. But you 
can live in it — I can, any way." 

" You may show it to me," said Madeleine, with a conde- 
scension that barely veiled her curiosity. " We can pretend 
it 's a robber's cave, you know, and that you are the robber." 

" I should n't like to be a robber to you. Those robbers 
that Gil Bias tells about were unkind to women ; and I 'm 
sure I never could be unkind to you." 

" Oh, well, of course you need n't be that. You must be 
gallant and courteous. Oh, I '11 tell you ! we 11 pretend 
that the ugly man — that he was carrying me away, you 
know, and that you fought him and slayed him, and rescued 
me. There were robber barons who used to do like that. 
Then you invited me to enter your cave, saying that it ill 
befits a lady of my condition, but you — you did n't have 
anything better, you know. We can make it up as we go 
on. Take my hand, and help me to get up." 

K inferior to his companion in the dramatic instinct. Jack 
was by no means wanting in imagination, and he fell in with 
Madeleine's idea very pleasantly. He was moreover much 
encouraged by the change in her manner ; and he reasoned 
that if she could pretend to be the distressed maiden in the 
hands of outlaws, she had perhaps been also playing a part 
when she lately overwhelmed him with her dignity and at- 
tainments. It might be that her genuine self was more like 
the trembling and tearful little creature whom he had first 
seen standing forlorn in the moonlight, than any character 
that she had adopted since then. He took her hand accord- 
ingly, and led her up the little ascent to the portal of the 
cave with excellent deference and gentleness. 

" This is a real cave, is n't it 1 " said the lady, hesitating 
on the threshold. " It looks very dark. Are there any more 
robbers inside 1 " 

" No, there are only you and I. And I We got a lamp 
that Deborah gave me." 

" Deborah ] Is Deborah my rival 1 " 

" She is the cook at Mossy Jakes's," said Jack, uncertain 
whether or not the one implied the other. '* She has a black 
face, but the insides of her hands are almost white." 
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Oh, then she is not like me ; she is not beautlM, Will 
cook our Slipper for iial" 

She isu't here; but if you are hungry, I will get you 
Bome supper." 

By this time Jack hnxl conducted his fair guest into the 
cave, and was lighting the lamp. 

"Well, pflrliapa you'd better," said Madeleine, sealing 
herself on the mattress of sweet fcru, and clasping her 
hands round her knees. " Of course the roblier bnn>n would 
offer refi-eshment to the lady. Benides," she added, with a 
perception of the oooaaional ooincidouce of the real with the 
ideal, " I am myself very hiragry," 

If Jack had been older and more experienced he might 
have paused to congratulate hia companion on the faculty 
of intellectual detachment which her use of the word " my- 
self" showed. Being only a boy, however, nntrained in 
tiistrionio appreciation, but fiiUj alive to the unploasantuesa 
of hunger, be stnugbtway went to work to get some food 
ready ; and soon an appetizing odor dis])ersed itself through 
causing even Madeleine to relinquish for a wliilo 
her assumed personality, and to watch with unaffected in- 
est the homely drama of the kitchen. The tire waa 
indled in the stone fireplace, the pot waa suspended over 
and an agreeable bubbling established itself in the int^ 
Jack knelt in front with an original wooden spoon of 
n manufacture in hia hand, now stirring the deooction, 
>w turning to smile promisingly upon his guest. The 
gray walls of the cavern sparkled as the blaze leaped up, and 
altogether the aspect of things was extremely oosey. Mean- 
' 'le the silent moon was lighting up the ravine outside, and 
pping quivering rays into the depths of the dark pool that 
lad formed against the overturned boulder, 

We dont need the lamp now that the fire is going," 

remarked Madeleine; "and I think it would look prettier 

and more mysterious without it. Shiili I blow it out 1 " 

Jack said that she might ; and he added, with innate hos- 

iiality, that she was at liberty to do anything she pleased 

long aa she honored his abode with her presence — or 

lords to that eO'ect. In fact, the children were losing no 

i in making friends with each other. 

Do you live this way always J" the maiden inquired. 
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She had drawn nearer the fire, and was squatting in front of 
it, and poking it occasionally with the point of one of Jack's 
arrows, which he was too polite to restrain her from doing. 

" Yes," he answered, " ever since I went away from Mossy 
Jakes's." 

" It must be very nice. I think I will stay and live here 
with you. You can go out in the evenings, you know, and 
bring in booty; and then we will tell each other the his- 
tories of our lives and adventures ; or we could get married. 
I might be your bride.^' 

" Perhaps it would be better not to get married," sug- 
gested Jack, who, it will be remembered, had not had the 
advantage of observing the matrimonial relation from a fa- 
vorable point of view. " We might do the other part^ you 
know, without that." 

Madeleine took the amendment in very good part ; but 
she observed that the possession of her would probably be 
disputed at the sword's point by the host of her warlike rela- 
tives and friends. 

" There will be bloody combats,*' she said, shaking back 
her hair with a heroic look. " My Uncle Floyd will come ; 
and perhaps a whole fleet of ships of war will set sail from 
England. I shall stand by and see you fight, and when you 
conquer them — How nice that looks ! Don't you think 
it 's almost done now 1 I am so hungry ! " 

" If you will hold the dish, I '11 put some into it. WiU 
the ugly man come to fight too 1 " 

" I suppose so, unless you really slayed him just now." 

" You said he ran away," said Jack, anxiously. 

*'I'm sure he must have wanted to, but perhaps he 
could n't." 

" Well, I hope he did," said Jack, becoming serious. " I 
shouldn't like him to be dead — quite, you know; and be- 
sides, then he would be under the great stone." 

" It tastes very good, only it needs some salt," Madeleine 
declared. 

" There is some in that little hole in the rock beside you. 
Perhaps I had better go outside and look — " 

" Oh, no, I 'd rather you would n't leave me here. And 
it makes no difference about him. Nobody wants him ; and 
if he 's under the stone, I 'm sure you can't get him out, nor 
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an; one else. It would be no uso either, because he would 
lie dead," 

"1 ehouldn't mind his being dead ao mucb," said Jack, 
pondering the matter, " if I could only know that I had n't 
made him so myself." 

" It makes no diSerence about him," Madeleine repeated. 
"He wasn't a kind mau, though he pretended to be at first. 
When wo began to come here, he pulled me along faster than 
1 wanted to go ; and when I tried to stop he scolded mo. 
My Uncle Floyd never nsed to behave like that. 1 don't 

I^ont you ever to kill him. You must take him prisoner." 
. "Is he in Eugliiudr' 
[ "No, he ia quite near here; we were walking homo, and 
BQ sat down iu the lane, and said uotbing when I spoke 
b him. First he asked mo to give him my bond, and I 
■ouldn't, because I had the squirreh I'm sorry I didn't 
BDw, Itecaiise the ugly man aaid he was very ilL I like Undo 
floyd. I am the heirees of all his estates, you know. I 
Bhall be as rich as a princeEs." 

" How big ia your houae in England 1 " 

"Ob, we have three bouses ; and they are so big that one 

room of them ia m big as all a house here. One of them is 

it) London, in a fasbionable square. Then there is one far 

away near Scotland, where they go when they want to 

_ ^oot. The third one ia the bluest of them all; that la 

^Lm Devonshire." 

^Ht " la it near a place called Bideford 1 " demanded Jack, with 
^^H^terest. 

^^V " Why, bow did you know t Have you ever been in 
^England?" 

" I know a man who Hved in Bideford," replied Jack, will- 
ing to make the most out of the fact and it leally seemed 
remarkable that there should be oven so much of a link bo- 
jjween him and his dark-eyed little guest Ho went on to 
Tibe Hugh Berne, and to give a romantic sketch of his 
mogntphy. " He talks like this," he added, giving a very 
^r imitation of Hugh's manner of intoumg his speech. 

" Yes, that ia the way the people talk there," said Made- 
line, nodding her head approvingly. She had by this time 
Bnished her supper, and returned to the fern couch. "Per- 
Utps some lime we'll let Hugh Berue come here and help us 
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to fight against my relations," she went on ; for she was in 
the habit of inspecting all the bearings of a hypothetical situa- 
tion, until it had acquired absolute consistency in her mind. 
" One of you could fight when the other was resting." 

" How soon do you think your relations will get here 1 " 
asked Jack, suddenly remembering that an unlimited delay 
on this score might interfere with his own intention of 
departing by daybreak the next morning. The reflection 
caused him real uneasiness ; for although he was not much 
behind Madeleine in the power of conceiving a set of circum- 
stances, and himself as playing a part in them, he could not 
at the same time stand aloof, as she could, criticising her 
own invention, modifying it to suit her mood, and recognizing 
all the while its essential unreality. By to-morrow morning 
Madeleine would have lived out her character of the ab- 
ducted heiress, and be ready to adopt some other rdh, 

" They may not come at all," she said. " I don't think 
they care for me any more than I do for them. You see, if 
I should be lost they would get my estates ; so perhaps I 
had better go back after all. But you may come too," she 
continued graciously, seeing in imagination the despair of 
the poor robber baron at being deserted. " I will give you 
the house in Devonshire, and you can come and see me in 
London. I have two aunts; they are rather troublesome 
old women. One of them is married, and has a lot of chil- 
dren, but they are very different from me. I like you better. 
My other aunt almost always lives with Uncle Floyd and 
me ;• she has no husband, because she is so ugly. She wants 
to teach me lessons, and says I ought not to read the old 
dramatists in the library. But I always do as I please ; and 
when she troubles me, I say the speeches that are in the 
plays, and that always makes her angry. Sometimes I drive 
ont with her in the Kow : we go there in the afternoon in 
summer, when all the people come out in their finest clothes. 
But in the mornings Uncle Floyd and I have our ride ; we 
gallop and gallop, and the gentlemen on horseback that we 
meet salute us with their whips, because Uncle Floyd is a 
great baron and lord to everybody but me. But the best 
is when, sometimes, he takes me with him to the theatre. 
Have you any theatre here ] " 

" I don't think we have," said Jack ; " what is it 1 " 
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Oh, it 'a where everything is the way it onght to he, 

[d the people do things that make you laugii aud ury ; and 

ecm to live all tliovr lives, and jet it is over in two or 

hoiirs. They fall iu love, and kilt each other, and 

lake plots, . . . Vou see what both sides are doing, instead 

" seeing only one side, as with real people ; and no yoa got 

rcited, and you wonder how it will end. And everything 

they say means something, instead of being only "How do 

youdol' and ' It 'h a fine day," as real people do ; and they 

tell you all they feel, and all they mean to do, just ns you 

think things when you are alone. And when they are in love, 

it makes you feel aa if you were in love too ; aud yoo faol 

BB if you were laying their plots with them, or escaping from 

them : aud you get dreadfully ansions for fear it shonldu't 

"im out the best way; hut it always dues, even when tt'e 

tragedy. I like the tragedies the best." 

"What are tragedies I" Jack inquired, too much inter- 

ited to feel ashamed of hia ignorance. Madeleine, too, had 

kindled with her subject, and by her gestures aud the play 

of her chUdiah but expressive countenance, she rendered her 

description vivid and picturesque ; and Jack's undiaguised 

ittentinu flattered and stimulated her. 

Tragedies are where they die at the end," she said : "and 
sorts of awful things happen — ■ murders ; and lovers ore 
_ -ted ; and people make dreadful mistakes : and when the 
truth comes to be known, it is too late. And ob, you feel 
BO sorry — so sorry ! but not a disagreeable kind of sorry, as 
you do at anything that is not nice really, — but a noble-sort 
of sorry, — ever ao much better than only laughing and not 
jnding things. Then, when it 's over, a great green cur- 
down, and you go out ; and there are people going 
ip and down the streets just as if nothing bad happened, 
nd it is so common and stupid you can hardly bear it. It 
lakes you wish there were no real people alive." 
"But what sort of people are thoy that do the things iu 
le theatrel" asked Jack, who had never conceived the idoii 
race of beinga of a spccioa superior to mankind. 
OU, what a pity that you dou't know anything I " ex- 
imcd Madeleine, with genuine commisenition. " Why, 
rs and actresses, you know." 
Are thoy alive the same way that wo are?" 
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" Oh, in a great deal better way. Of course they must 
be ; else common people would n't go to the theatre to see 
them. They are not like any people you ever saw ; and yet 
they seem more like real people than if they were real . . . 
I don't know how to tell you. But if all the strange and 
exciting things that ever happened to you in all your life 
were to get put together in one evening, then you would be 
something like an actor. But even then it would n't be 
happening in a splendid great room, with thousands of people 
looking on, and clapping their hands, and shouting, and lights, 
and gilding, and colors, — and splendid dresses ! " Madeleine 
ended with a quick-drawn, panting sigh, her eyes brilliant 
in the firelight, her black hair dishevelled round her flushed 
cheeks, and her hands tremblings Jack, with his wide and 
steady gaze meeting hers, and his lips set close, saw, or be- 
lieved he saw, the air-drawn picture of all the wondrous 
scenes that were in her memory. It was a moment which 
they both remembered for many years. 

There was a pause of some duration : the fire crackled, 
the thin smoke curled up the chimney, and the shadows of 
the two children rose and fell fantastically on the rough 
walls. "I will go to London and see the actors and the 
theatre," Jack said at last. 

" Yes, come back with Uncle Floyd and me, and we '11 all 
go together ! " 

** No, I 'm going alone ; and first I 'm going round the 
world, as Hugh Berne did. You shall go one way, and I '11 
go the other, and we '11 meet on the other side. And then 
I '11 tell you what I 've seen and what I 've done." 

"Yes, after all that will be best," exclaimed Madeleine, 
perceiving at once the romantic advantages of Jack's plan. 
She struck her little palms together, and held them clasped 
on her breast. " I shall be sitting in my chamber, and sud- 
denly the door will open and you will appear! And you 
will look all changed, with a great beard, perhaps, and a hat 
with a plume in it ; and a scar across your forehead of some 
fight you had. And you will say, * Knowest thou me, O 
Madeleine]' and I shall say, 'Right well I know thee, my 
lord Jack.' No, you must have some other name than 
Jack ; it does n't sound right in that place. You should he 
Romeo or Othello — but you are not dark enough for 
Othello." 
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" I don't care about the nanies," said Jack ; " i' 

iug to care alxmt, compared with some things." 

Mere his eye happened to fall upon liis buujo, which stood 
m the corucr where lie had hurriedly thnist it the moment 
previous to exploding his mine. He took it op, and let hia 
lingera trip across the strings. 

Madeleine moved her head with ploasurablo surprise. 

" Music ! " she exclaimed. " What a curious guitar I Do 
jou know how to play 1 " 

Jsck made no other reply thau to smite the strings again ; 
and after a few preludes he treated his guest to a plaDt&tion 
melody which he had learned from Dohonih, and which bore 
the now time-honored title of The Old Folh at Htm4. But 
it was all new to Madeleine, and she followed it with de- 
lighted attentiou, and with a rapidly growing perception that 
her robber baron did know something, in spite of hia igno- 
rance in matters theatrical; for a musician was a being 
second only to an actor in her regard. Jtick's voice at this 
period was probably far from beiug the superb ot^n that it 
afterwards became ; hut such as it was, he used it with the 
intuitive accuracy and taste of one born witli music in his 
8ouL I'he banjo ia an instrument well adapted to accom- 
pany the noblest voice, but it likewise has the quality of 
enabling a voice which has only time and feeling to recom- 
mend it, to appear at its best. So Jack sang on through the 
whole Ust of old Deborah's melodies, Madeleine still pressing 
for more ; and at last he said, — 

" Now 1 will sing you oue other, and this one you must 
remember." 

I shall remember all of them. But why do you say only 
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Because nobody told me this ; T found it myself. And 
Mossy Jakes was very angry when he heard it. But I love 
it the best of njl. It has no words; but you must under- 
etand what it menna without words. This is the way it goes." 
Hereupon he sang the strange little air that has been 
lieforc alluded to in these pages, and which had a mystery 
attached to it. For it was an air which Jack's mother 
had used to sing before he was ham, and whicli she had 
Bung even before she met Jack's father, in the giidish days 
when she and Professor Jacques Malgrfe never dreamed that 
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anything would ever part them. And afterwards, when she 
sat solitary and sad in the little chamber window of the old 
red house beneath the elm, gazing out over the cold sea, and 
knitting with listless fingers the tiny socks of the child that 
was to come, — at that season the sweet and plaintive air 
had come back to her, and she had sung it to herself many 
and many times, thinking of France and of her father, and 
of all that had happened, and might be to come. It was 
the last song she sang before she began that pain that ended 
with her life. But by one of those mysterious processes, 
the laws of which are withheld from us, but of the truth 
whereof there exist instances innumerable, the memory of 
the mother's dying song lived on in her child, and years 
afterwards found utterance through his lips, though he 
never knew how he came by it. Such unconscious ingrati- 
tude is, indeed, one of the inevitable elements in the relation 
of child to parent. The one takes, as the other gives, with- 
out knowledge or acknowledgment. 

" Do you like that 1 " asked Jack, when he had finished. 

Madeleine had tears in her eyes. She nodded her head. 

" Well," said Jack, " when I come to England I will sing 
that air ; and then you will know, without any name, that I 
am myself." 

" Yes,*' answered Madeleine, " I shall know." 

Tlie fire died out slowly, and as Jack continued to touch 
his banjo with meditative fingers, and with longer intervals 
between, Madeleine's eyelids began to droop, as well they 
might, for the night was late. When Jack saw how tired 
she was, he made up a pillow for her, and arranged her com- 
fortably on the sweet-fern mattress, and covered her little 
feet with a strip of blanket. She stretched out her arms, 
and put up her lips to be kissed, — a ceremony which her 
host performed with great discretion, considering how unac- 
customed he must have been to such things. A minute 
afterwards Madeleine was asleep. 

But Jack, impelled by a shrinking curiosity, stepped 
softly out of the cave, and stood on the spot where the 
Witch's Head had been. Truly, there wns a great change ; 
it made the boy feel already homeless. In the interval that 
had passed while he and Madeleine were in the cave, he had 
almost persuaded himself that all that wild episode bad been 
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a dream. But now he felt that it was no dream. There lay 
the boulder at his feet, with the brook ewiHiog ruiiDi] it, and 
the dark poul that had not been there before. The l>oy 
gnzcd downward, Ktriving to penetriite the aeeret that per- 
haps lay hidden beneath. But the pool and the stono were 
alike inBcrntablc; aad the latter Beemed to have become & 
part of the solid oartb — as pormanent and aa immovable. 
Who should lift it 1 There it might remain forever ; and 
in Jack's heart would remain the knowledge that his act had 
plaeed it there. 

When at last he re-entered the cave, the moon had paasod 
the zenith, and was declining towards the west. It hud 
ahoue wpon more than one strange speotaole that night. 
Jack felt hia way cautioiialy to the couuh, where the aoft 
rise and fall of Madeleine's breathing told how fast she slept 
Ho lay down gently, bo as not to disturb her; but soon ha 
had Followed her wherever dreams lead. When the earliest 
glimmer of dawn found its way through the chinks of the 
rock, it revealed the two cousins, who knew not of each 
other's existence, resting with their anua round each other, 
and their faces, which time and suffering should so greatly 
alter, smooth and untroubled. It seemed almost a pity that 
they must wake. 



H CHAPTEE Xni. 

IH WHICn JACK HAS OIS IDEAL REVEALED TO EIM, AND LBARKB 
WHAT A KGEPSASB ]S ; AND HB AND ILADELEINE SAT ODOD- 
UORKIKO AND GOOD-BY. 






_'ack waa the first to unclose his eyes, and, raising himself 
l-one elbow, he contemplated hia atill slumbering companion 
h grave intentneas, except when a yawn constrained him 
iuspend his scrutiny for a few moments. Madeleine woa 
by no means an unattractive object as she lay there, so 
frankly and heartily asleep, with her eyelashes lying like a 
border of black fringe upon her clear olive cheek, and her 
" spread abroad aa the thready plumes of seaweed lie 
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upon the sands after the tide has ebbed. As the sleep 
cleared from his eyes, Jack noticed that she wore a delicately 
wrought gold chain about her neck, to which a broad gold 
locket was suspended. The lid of this locket had got un- 
fastened, revealing a finely painted miniature within, — a 
specimen of art such as the forest-bred lad had never hap- 
pened to see before. It was a female countenance, of strik- 
ing and impressive beauty. It was dark and vivid in 
expression, the form a long oval ; the eyes were large, and 
alive with brilliance and power. There was a saddened 
droop about the comers of the mouth, which was exquisitely 
shaped, the lower lip much fuller than the one which rested 
on it The hair, softly but intensel}' black, was massed above 
the forehead, and hung down beside the cheeks in heavy 
undulations. The neck was long, white, and firmly rounded, 
and supported the head like a flower. There was a certain 
severity about the level line of the brows, which increased 
the penetrating expression of the eyes beneath it. It was 
such a face as Jack's experience had not heretofore permitted 
him to conceive of; and he thought he should not care if 
there were no other face in the world. 

After a while he rose from his place, and busied himself 
with preparations for breakfast, making as little noise as 
possible, in order not to shorten Madeleine's slumbers ; but 
whatever he did the face attended him, and ever and anon 
he went back to the locket to get another peep at it. It 
seemed to him that this face could make him do wonderful 
deeds ; it satisfied something in his idea of things which had 
till now lacked sustenance, and put the rest of the world in 
proper order and proportion. It seemed to say to him, " I 
know you, and you know me ; and it has always been sOy 
only that hitherto you have forgotten." It said also, " I am 
waiting for you somewhere ; search over the world, and you 
shall find me." And the thought never for an instant sug- 
gested itself to Jack that the face belonged to the past and 
not to the future. The accident of time had no relation 
with it ; as it was, so it would always be. In other words, 
it owned all the qualities of immortality ; there could be no 
disappointment or failure in it ; it was infinitely worth car- 
ing for and finding. 

Let the above remain written as it is, though much of it 
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did not come consciously to Jack's apprehensinn until long 
nfterwards. Nothing tbat u cumprc headed at the tuiiaioiit 
is especially wortli toinpi-eheiiditig ; but true light dawua 
gradually, like tbe day. Wliut Jiick was sure of for the 
present was, tliat he liitd got hold of aametbiug poignantly 
reiil, and this conviction gave liim security and coutidence. 
MeanvrhilQ, breakfast cama into existence swiltly and pros- 
peruusly, and the nronia of it crept like a flattering iucunse 
into Mtideleine's nose, and finally waked her up. Singular to 
any, slie kaevr whore she was ; her first glance was of pleasure, 
not of bewilderm^ut. Perhaps her dreams and her waking 
^era more nearly allied than is tbe case with most people. 
! " (lood morning, Jack 1 What a. good breakfast that must 
he I I think I like the cave even better at breakfast than at 
Bnpper. I wish we could take this cave to London." 

" 1 wish you had come to it sooner. After brcaklitet I 'eq 
going away." 

" Where are you going t " 

" Ob, ronnd the world," said Jaek, ai 
one whieli he was in the habit of makiu 
the week. 

" It would not be polite to go away and leave rae here, 
after iuvitiug me, you know," Madeleine said, iu the man- 
ner of those who believe tbe unconventioual and the impos- 
sible to amount to the same thing. But Jaek, for several 
reasons, was less unqueationingly submissive than yesterday, 
though he was at least a,t well disposed towards the object 
of his hospitalities. 

" I 'm not going to leave you hero," he explained, hand- 
ing over a dish full of breakfast to her by way of rocom- 
Oiending his speech. " First, I shall take you to wher^ 
the path to the village begins, so that you Kin get to your 
uncle." 

Well, I shall tell him how nice it was here," she said 
Fftbly. 

"I think you'd better not tell him anything yet, else 
tiiey might come after me before I could get away. They 
should n't know that you have seen me." 

" Oh, yes, — a secret ! Yes, Jack, I promise you tht^ 
shall never know. They will wonder and wonder, hut I shall 
as the grave ! " said Madeleine, bringing a look 
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of mystery into her eyes, and speaking in a most impressive 
tone. Then she changed to a more commonplace strain. 
" Come and eat your breakfast here beside me. It will be 
years, and years, and ye — ars before we have our breakfast to- 
gether again. Oh, and we must not forget to give each other 
keepsakes before — ere we part. What shall they be ? " 

"I don't know what a keepsake is," said Jack, without 
faltering. 

" Why, you might tell that from the word itself," she 
returned, with a reproachful glance ; " it 's something a per- 
son gives you to keep when you are going to forsake them, — 
don't you see 1 And it makes you remember her, and think 
about her ; and then at last, when you meet her, and you 
are both so much grown up and altered, that if it was n't 
for the keepsakes you would n't recognize each other. But 
when you see them, then you know it must be she; and 
you take her to your heart. . . . That 's what a keepsake 
means." Jack understood the definition without difficulty, 
in spite of the derangement of pronouns, which, perhaps, was 
the result of a defect in the English language quite as much 
as in Madeleine's grammar. 

" You see there is not much here," he said, glancing down 
at the little pile of objects which he had heaped up at one 
side of the cave, in order to have them handy against his 
departure. " But whatever there is, is yours, if you want it." 

" Then I '11 take the head of this arrow," she said, with a 
promptness which seemed to indicate that she had already 
had her eyes upon it. 

Jack, who would have surrendered even his iron kettle 
had she expressed a wish for that indispensable article, im- 
mediately cut the arrow-head from the shaft, and handed it 
to her with a cordial grace that would have done credit to 
Lovelace parting from Lucasta. The head was really a fine 
example of Indian art. It was shaped out of a flawless piece 
of semi-transparent jasper ; and its long slender point and 
keen edges were as elaborately wrought and polished as if 
the work had been done by a scientific lapidary. The stem 
had been pierced by a small hole, to facilitate its being bound 
to the shaft ; or, as Madeleine observed, to pass the chain 
through by which she would suspend it round her neck. 

" I will always wear it there, Jack," she added ; " and 
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when we meet after you have lieen romid the world, jou will 
Bee it there. Well, but now jou must choose what I ehail 
j^ve yoix." 

Hereupon Jack could not for the life of bim help looking 
in rather a, guilty manner at the locket. If be could carry 
that taliamau with bim ou bis travels, his success iu life 
would be assured beyond peradventuro. 

Madeleine followed bis glance, and interpreted it imme- 
diately. 

" Do you care for this old thing 1 " she eiolaimed, unclasp- 
ing it from the chain and holding it towni-da him. "If I 
were at home 1 'd give you one all set with diamonds." 

"Perhaps I onght not to take it," murmured Jack, as it 
lay in his open palm. 

"Why not?" 

" Because I want it so much," said he, being unable to be- 
lieve that his possession of anything ao triuiscendontly valu- 
(ihlo could fail to inflict a proportionate deprivation upon the 
giver of it, 

" Why, it 'e wortli hardly anything ; it 'a only plain gold," 
dried Madeleine, as if gold were a chief ingredient of most 
^^^bings in this world. 
^^^ " But the pictm-e — " began Jack. 

^^B " Oh, yes, there 'a a picture iu it. It 's a portrait of my 
^^Blnthor, I lielievo, or my grandmother. Do you want to 
^^lavo it taken out \ " 

" No," said Jack ; and if his voice was low, it was because 
the intensity of the negative in bia soul left little power of 
audible utterance^ 

" We both have our keepsakes, then," said Madeleine, 
passing her chain through the hole in the arrow-head, and 
Blowing it away beneath the front of her little dresa. She 
looked pleased and complacent ; but Jack's cheeks were 
deeply flushed, and his manner distraught. 

Nothing more remained to be done esoopt for Jack to 
feather his belongings together, and, after conducting Made- 
' ■ 1 to the point whence the village could he seen, to say 
rewell to her. As they issued from the nairow door whicli 
r of them w^ ever again to enter, the tender motn- 
...X Bunabioe kissed their faces, and the dew from the vino 
ttiat chiatered overhead showered upon them in diamond 
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drops. Everything that met their senses was full of fresh- 
ness and the joy of living ; for though the earth is extremely 
old, as we count time, not the newest of us all can look so 
yoimg as she does on a clear morning of a New England June. 
The only feature of the scene that seemed not quite in keep- 
ing was a blackened space immediately at their feet, where 
the Witch's Head had formerly rested. The rock here was 
crushed and splintered by the rending of the powder charge ; 
and a corresponding mark appeared upon the upturned sur- 
face of the boulder ; the whole of which, moreover, had the 
pallid cnidity of tint due to its having been sheltered from 
the mellowing influences of storm and sunshine. Some of 
the bushes which grew low down on the sides of the ravine 
had been broken or uprooted by the fall, — signs of violence 
abhorrent to the sweet harmony of nature's works. But the 
strength of the sun and the air, united with the dancing elas- 
ticity of youthful pulses and spirits, was more than enough 
to counterbalance these sinister suggestions, even when re- 
inforced by the darker possibility to which they pointed. 
Madeleine regarded the spectacle with a curiosity that had 
nothing gloomy in it ; and her companion found himself in- 
disposed to take any other than an optimistic view of the 
situation. Yet he was not unwilling to turn from it, and 
think of other things, as became a young hero who has the 
world to conquer. The work before him was not so easy 
that he could afford to handicap himself with such a dead 
weight as that of the Witch's Head. 

The children lost no time, therefore, in clambering down 
the ascent, and proceeding along the footpath beside the 
stream. Madeleine chatted, as she went along, with a gayety 
and unrestraint that were scarcely usual with her, accus- 
tomed as she was to associate with people much older than 
herself, and to maintain her own dignity and importance 
with them. Jack made her forget her dignity; and his 
range of life and experience had been so utterly different 
from hers, that they could meet on the basis of unlimited 
mutual giving, and without friction or opposition. As for 
Jack, he said very little ; being one of those in whom the 
presence of many thoughts produces silence, owing to the 
difficulty they find in forcing their way out through the lim- 
ited outlets of speech. 
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Oil, do you hear tbat 1 " exclaimed Madeleine at last, 

isingin her walk ntid lifting her tioger. " la n't it a belli " 

It aoiinds like the meeting-houae bell," Jaek replied, nfter 

listening for a monient. " But to-day is n't Sunday ; aud 

Ihey don't ring that way when any one is going to be 

buried. That would be much slower." 

" Perlfaps some one ig going to be maiTied ) " she suggested. 

" Oh, no one would want to be married to any one here," 
he replied, with iiuconacions cyuitism. " They do that only 
when they can't help it." 

At thiu point in the converaation a distant shout was 
heard ; aud after a short interval another, aud still anotlier. 
Then followed the rolling report of a gnu, which Jack 
recognized as the voice of the old six-pounder which had 
been captured from the British in the War of 1SI3 and 
mounted on a sea-fronting eminence to the north of tlie 
harlwr. But it had never before been tired except va 
Itidependeace Day, or some similar celebration ; and the 
ceremony was acoompliahed with a solemnity of parade 
and speech- making, and a display of unifomis and goose- 
step, such as could come only by prolonged forethought and 
preparation. What, then, woa the explauntion of it now 1 

" If we climb up the batik here, we can see all over to the 
village from behind those buahes, without theii' seeing iia," 
said Jack. "Shall I go up olune, or can you come with 
.. 1" 

Oh, you mnst let me come too ; " 

Take hold of my belt, then, and eomo along." 

In a few mlnntes they stood on the top of the Uttle 
acclivity, which was here somewhat loftier than at the or- 
dinary point of crossing further seaward, and commanded 
nil the better a view of the villi^e and its environs below. 
At the first glance it was evident that something out of the 
coranon was going forward. Tlie bell was swinging and 
clanging diligently in the steeple, half-a-dozen men were . 
busy reloading the six-pounder, all the population of the vil- 
lage seemed to have turned out, and in all directions email 
sipiads of four or five were moviug inland or along tlie shore, 
now and then sending forth the shouts which the children 
liod heard. One party wae coming directly towards them, 
not above two or three hundred yards off. 
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"I never saw them doing like this before,** remarked 
Jack, uneasily. "They seem to be looking for something. 
I hope — " 

Here Madeleine, who had been gazing very earnestly at 
the group of persons who were nearest them, suddenly 
clapped her hands together and gave a little laugh. 

" 1 know what it 's all about," she cried ; "how stupid not 
to have known before ! Do you see that man and woman 
down there, — the woman has on the tall black bonnet ? 
Those are our servants that we brought over here with us, 
— Philip and Jane, you know. And they have come out 
to look after me, because I am the great heiress^ and they 
think I am lost ! " 

" Oh 1 " said Jack, with a sigh that indicated relief. The 
fact was, he had begun to fear that Suncook was rousing 
itself to look for him. But, luckily, he was not an heiress! 
"Well," he went on, turning to his companion, "you can 
let them find you now, and I must go." 

" I don't want to have you go. Jack ! " said she, quaver- 
ingly. She put out her small hand, and took hold of the 
fringed seam of his deerskin doublet. "I like you," she 
said with vehemence ; and her strange childish face looked 
up at him beseechingly. 

But after a moment she loosed her hold of him, and 
waved him away. "No, you must go," she said; "you 
must go round the world and become famous ; and I will go 
to my estates, and keep them for you. That is the way all 
knights and ladies must do. Farewell I You may kiss my 
hand." 

The boy gravely kissed her little twitching fingers ; and 
then, with a tragic parting glance at him, she ran from him 
down the slope, and he turned back into the ravine. 
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CHAPTER XrV. 



i OF THE BEST HOUSES IS 

" TIOS THAT TOOK PLACE T 

KAJOH, AND A SOLICITOR, 

BKTWKKtJ Oiford Street and Pieoadilly, and a little to the 
west of Xew Bond Street, ia Loudon, thero is a large square, 
where doll brick hoaaea look forth upon an oblong enclosure 
of dingy greenery. The trunks aud branches of tlie trees 
are black, and their leaves, when they wear them, look aa if 
tbey needed waahing ; but they never are washed, to the 
day of their death. The enclosure is surrounded by a tall 
irou railing, within are Btraight patlia and mathematiual 
graaa-plota ; aiid in the grass-plots are flower-beds, chiefly 
inhabited by plants of a, bushy nature, — laurels and the 
like. The place ia kept in rigid order ; and on fine days a 
nurse or two may be seen proinenading there with children. 
The latter are the oSapring of the fnuiilies who live in the 
square, and who thereby liecome entitled to the key of the 
iron gate by which access is obtained to this delectable rural 
retreat. 

This square, forty years ago, was one of the centres of 
fashionable London society. It was not ordinarily a lively 
place, lying, as it did, aside from the main thorough&res, and 
the passage of commercial tralBc being tacitly discouraged. 
The breadth of its sidewalks was, in fact, inversely propor- 
tional to the number of the persons who walked upon them. 
Peace was preserved by an extremely vertical policeman, 
who spent his official existence in throwing out his chest, 
straightening his knees, and observing that nobody did noth- 
ing improper. In the mornings, tradesmen's wagons rattled 
up to the various doors, tiieir drivere precipitated themselves 
^~" 'he area bells, bearing in their baskets the fuel of the 
ratio residents' dignilied existence. About ten o'clock, 
1 earlier, during the season, hoi'sea, saddled and bri- 
's brought to some of the doors, and ladiesand gentlo- 
Q in riding costume issue forth and mount them, and ride 
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away to the Row. In the hours devoted to making calls, 
numbers of fine carriages, with thick wheels, lustrous horses, 
and powdered drivers and footmen, trundle up and empty 
their fashionable contents into the august portals. This is 
the bustling period of the day. In the evening other car- 
riages appear, generally drawn by somewhat less immaculate 
steeds, and carry the people off to dinners, theatres, or even- 
ing receptions, or bring others to entertainments given in 
the square. In the latter case, the doorway of the entertain- 
ing mansion wears a deep hood of striped canvas, and a strip 
of carpeting is rolled down the steps and across the side- 
walk, to receive the well-shod footprints of the upper ten 
thousand. Finally, at midnight, the rumble of returning 
vehicles begins to be heard, and lusty shouts of "Lady 
Mayfair*s carriage stops the way I " 

This, at all events, is the way it used to be forty years 
ago. Of late, the best people have taken up their march 
westward, in obedience to that mysterious impulse which 
appears to animate fashionable persons almost all over the 
world. This tendency, by the way, has never been satisfac- 
torily explained. Can it be owing to the fact that the earth 
turns over towards the east, and that the higher ranks of 
society, in order to remain at the top, keep climbing up in 
the opposite direction? Be that as it may, the square in 
question is hardly so exclusive now as it used to be ; and 
here and there, perhaps, a well-scoured brass plate displays 
itself on a broad front door. 

One afternoon, in the early part of September of the year 
of which I am writing, a hackney carriage drove up to the 
door of one of the largest of the square mansions, and a gen- 
tleman in black frock coat, and gray trousers strapped down 
under his boots, got out of it. " You can wait," he said to 
the driver. Then he ascended the steps and boldly pulled 
the bell-handle marked " Visitors." While waiting for the 
summons to be answered, he glanced gravely down at his 
respectable person, stamped his right boot dightly, pulled 
up his stock, and finally took a glance at his watch, which 
marked just one minute past three. He was a medium-sized, 
full-bodied man of some fifty years of age, with a keen, plump, 
smooth-shaven face, and a trick of suddenly thrusting out 
his under lip, and scratching underneath it with bis fore- 
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Lukling his forebend at these 



His 



3iile was readv, and well under his 



) a siugie ejeglass, which i 



J of I 



him Jrom au optical pciir 

offence and defence in his profeBBion, — which was that of 

& sohcitor. 

Presently the door swung open, and a footman in mouni- 
ing livery showed hiniaelf. 

" U the Honorable Miaa Vivian within}" inquired the 
solicitor, with a distinct and well-poised utterance. • 

The footman mods way for him lo enter. " Kindly inform 
ber," the latter added, " that Mr. Caliper has called, accord- 
her appointtuent." 



" Tliey 're ready waitin' i 
Caliper," said the footman. 
I '11 show you." 

And they went up stairs. 

The back drawing-room w 
two windows (it wa^ a come 
a the street, the other 



the back drawing-room, Mr. 
" If you II come this way, sir, 

a a large and lofty room, with 
house), one at the side, look- 
the end, looking on the backs 



uf some other housee, — only that a small conservatory had 
^^^een built out Irom it, so there were flowers to look at 
^Hpatead of bricks. This was before the day of artistic f^r- 
^^Bshitig, and there was little to ho found here in the way of 
^HHooration that would have been gratifying to a modern 
^^eathetic taste. The walls were pauelled and hard Hoiahed ; 
the fioor was carpeted to the foothoaixl ; the ceiling was 
ornamented with heavy mouldings of whitewashed plaster ; 
the chandelier was an elaborate engine of gilt, brotize, and 
glass. The furniture was of solid mahogany, the chairs and 
sofoa having cnrved and arabesqned backs, legs, and arms- 
There were two or three large family portraits, of some value 
as regarded their aufhorabip, but not otherwise attractive. 
In short, it was a room depressing to describe and to live in, 
which could have been endurable only to the hardy nerves 
of a generation less highly organized than our own. And 
yet Lord Castlemere had been accounted a man of eioep- 
tioDol refinement and taste. 

The room, when Mr. Caliper was ushered into it, already 
bod in it three personages, — two ladies and a gentleman, 
itter was standing with his hands behind his bock. 
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gazing into the conservatory window; lie turned round 
when the lawyer was announced. He was a high-featured, 
fine-looking man, with white hair, mustache, and side-whis- 
kers, dark gray eyebrows, and a very red complexion. His 
bearing was erect and brisk, and the cut of his well-fitting 
garments helped to indicate his profession; he was Major 
Clanroy, of the Guards. His wife, a stout, smiling, elderly 
lady, was seated with some work in her hands at one side of 
a table, on the other side of which sat an older lady, of leaner 
and more solemn constitution, with a small King Charles 
spaniel in her lap. These were the late Lord Castlemere's 
two sisters. 

The solicitor bowed low; the major acknowledged the 
salute by a nod, and took up his position before the fire- 
place ; Mrs. Clanroy inclined the upper part of her stout 
person a little, and smiled ; while the maiden lady removed 
the spectacles which she wore, screwed her eyes together, 
and said, — 

" How d' ye do, Mr. Cahper 1 " 

" I trust I have not kept any one waiting 1 " said Mr. 
Caliper, pleasantly. 

" Not at all, if I may speak for myself," the major replied 
from the hearth-rug. " I believe you know, Caliper, what 
we wanted to see you about 1 " 

" I had the advantage of a letter of instructions from Miss 
Vivian," answered the solicitor, bending towards the lady 
with the spaniel. "I gather that there is some ambiguity 
as to the position of Miss Madeleine Vivian, — her title to 
inherit — " 

" It 's all ambiguity from beginning to end, as far as I can 
see,** the major interrupted. ** The long and short of it is, 
Castlemere is asserted to have made two wills." 

"So strange of poor dear Castlemere,'* observed Mrs. 
Clanroy, in a small cheerful voice. " I *m sure I can*t 
understand — " 

" Well, it is n*t expected of you, Gertrude," said the major, 
dryly. "One of these wills,*' he went on to Caliper, "was in 
favor of Madeleine, — we know about that ; but then, here 's 
this other afiair is said to have been in favor of — er — of 
some child of his in America, that nobody ever heard any- 
thing about.** 
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" Ton will nQver perenade me," observed. Miss Vivian, with 
an accent of settled conviction, " tliat Custlcrucre was capa- 
ble of doing auytliing of tlio kind." 

" Well, OB to that, Maria, I take it most young fellows of 
under thirty {as Castleniere would Lave been then) ore — 
er — capable of having a son," eaid the major, wicb a cou- 
Bciousuesa of humor. Tbe solicitor looked up at the cornice 
and stroked his chin. 

" What I mean ia," returned Maria, who was not humor- 
ous, " Cafitlemere would not have vootored to marry Lady 
Castlemere, if this had occurred, without letting her und me 
know about it. I knew Castlemere pretty well, I should 
hope, and you will never persuade me that be would keep a 
secret like that from me all his life." 

" With regard to this alleged issue," said Mr. Caliper, in 
a strictly neutral tone, " do I understand that it would be 
the fruit of — ahem — a morganatic — " 
^^^ Mrs. Clanroy sighed, as much as to say that the stmnge- 
^^Hhs of poor dear Castlemere was such as to tranacond sttite- 
^^Hent. Miss Yivian said "Pisb!" aud stroked her spaniel 
^^HritEibly. The major replied, — 

^^^ "No, that's the point. The asBertion is that ho mar- 
' ried the girl — what's her namel Annette — something 
French." 

" Malgrft," supplemented Mrs. Clanroy, aoflly. 

" Annette Malgro," said the major, with the air of having 

just remembered it for himself. "Married her, you know, 

aud took her to America, and then left her there. And thea 

the girl died while he was over hero, so ha never went back ; 

~a the long and short of it." 
i> Mr. Caliper appeared to meditate. 
" Is Lord Castlemere known to have been ia America at 
a time this alleged occurrence ia maintained to have taken 

lel" 
t " I believe he was," the major admitted doubtfully. 
" I recollect the letter telling him of the late baron's 
jath was sent to America," observed Mrs. Clanroy, gently. 
" Any one would think you wanted to prove him guilty, 
Gertrude ! " exclaimed her unmarried sister, indignantly. 
" Ob, guilt be hanged ! " said the major ; " this is a more 
■ s matter. He was tiiorc, — tliat 'a the long and short 
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of it ; and we 've got here a copy of their marriage certificate, 
and of the boy's birth." He pointed to some papers on the 
table. 

" From whom were these obtained 1 " inquired the solici- 
tor, after he had taken up the papers and examined them. 

" Some old fellow who said he was the girl's father. He 
said he had seen the certificate of the birth made out him- 
self, the other was handed to him by Castlemere himself, at 
their interview last June, along with the two wills. The 
dates seem to correspond well enough." 

" Why don't you say that the originals of his certificates 
were not forthcoming] He pretended they were stolen on 
the same night Castlemere died, — a likely story ! And the 
will in the boy's favor stolen too — most opportune ! I tell 
you we have nothing but his word for the whole thing. I 
have the worst suspicions of his motives; and you shall 
never persuade me — " 

" Wait a moment, Maria, — let 's have fair play all round," 
said the major. " What we 're concerned about is the honor 
of the family, I take it ; and we shall no more secure that 
by suppressing the story if it 's true, than by believing it if 
it is n't. Now, what we do know is this : Castlemere was in 
Paris at the time he *s said to have met this girl there ; he 
was at Havre abotit the time he *s said to have married her 
there ; well, then he 's in America — in this backwoods town, 
whatever it is — " 

" Suncook was the name, I think," came from Mrs. Clanroy. 

" Suncook, you know," went on the major, turning himself 
away from his wife and towards the solicitor ; " he was there 
at the time he was said to have been living there with her. 
And then there 's the most curious thing of all, — that he 
should go back there, you know, after more than a dozen 
years, and fall in with this old French fellow. What 1 What 
should he do that for ] " 

** He was not, I presume, able definitely to recognize the 
boy as his son ? I think I understood that the child was 
alleged to have been bom during his absence]" said Mr. 
Caliper. 

" He never saw him at all ! " exclaimed Miss Vivian, em- 
phasizing her statement by shaking her spectacles at the 
solicitor. " No boy was to be found, I tell you ; of course 
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s all of a piece with the certificEitGS and the will. I 
irprised that you, Mr, Caliper, 08 a. man accustomed to 
leal witli evidence, should counteuaoue this etory for ono 
moment." 

"The beat method of disproving olijectiouable etatementa 
18 to become acquainted with the groiiuda upon which they 
ore ndvanced," replied the eolicitor, with a happ; mingling 
of defereuce and firmness. "The question that nowauggcata 
itself is, whether any of the inhabitants of this town — Suu- 
cook — were able to anbatantiBte Monsieur Mul^S's oaser- 
tiona 1 Was there any knowledge betrayed, on the part of 
any disinterested party, of a gentleman, answering to Lyord 
Caetlemere's description, having visited Suncook at the time 
named, in company with a ladj 1 And was there, aubse- 
lently, any knowledge of a child having been bomi 1 
'Hst I shall be pardoned if I espress myself unguardedly ; 
it I nnderBtand I was consulted for the purpose of sifting 



"Quite right, Caliper, — no need to apologize," the major 
declared. "As to that, Brookes says he spoke with two or 
three people who seemed to have some recollections on the 
Giitiject. There was an old woman who owned the house 
they boarded at ; and some other people — " 

" And I think, miyor, Brookes said the old lady told him 
she had even been present at the time the child was bom," 

Prs. CJanroy interposed, smiling amiably u[)on her sister aa 
a said it. 
The latter lady sat erect in her chair and glared. 
" I believe, Gertrude, you would think anything," she said. 
"I presume an old woman in an American backwoods town 
might be paid to say whatever one wanted. And not only 
that, Mr. Caliper, but this very old woman of theirs did not 
pretonil to know who those Iwardera of hers really wera A 
'Mr. Floyd' she talked about I It ia really quite too bare- 
faced a conspiracy. My brother never kept anything from 
me in his life, least of nil a thing of that kind I " 

"Most natural of him, I am sure," said the solicitor, 
Hauing to be polite ; but at that the great lady took a look 
■"bim, and chuckled in snch a disconcerting way that poor 
\ Caliper felt his face grow hot, and, for the first time 
Bring the colloquy, he ceased to bo entirely impartial 
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towards the matter under discussion. But he was not the 
man to allow that to appear. 

"Brookes was, I apprehend, a person in whom his lord- 
ship reposed a good deal of confidence ? " he said, recovering 
himself and addressing the major; 

" Oh, Castlemere thought everything of Brookes," was the 
gallant gentleman's reply. " Brookes has been in the family 
for over twenty years. Castlemere would never have got 
over to America if he had n*t had Brookes and his wife to go 
with him. I 'm only surprised that Brookes does n't know 
more about this afifair than he appears to do." 

" Ah ! I was thinking of that, — whether anything could 
have transpired between them relative to Lord Castlemere's 
object in undertaking the journey." 

" Nothing definite, so far as I am aware," the major said. 

" Perhaps if Mr. Caliper were to put a few questions to 
Brookes — 1" Mrs. Clanroy suggested, in her musical tones. 

" Of course ; I was about to propose that," said her hus- 
band, who, to do him justice, would have done so had the 
idea occurred to him in time. " We '11 have him up at once," 
and he rang the bell. " Tell Brookes to look in for a few 
moments," he said to the servant. 

" I must say, Arthur," observed Miss Vivian, in the mod- 
erate tone which she seldom used except when she was really 
angry, "that it is scarcely considerate in you to ask an old 
and respectable servant of my brother's family to give evi- 
dence likely to damage his master's memory. If I thought 
there were any chance of such evidence being forthcoming, I 
should protest very decidedly. Mr. Caliper, of course, only 
acts according to his instructions ; and I am not so much sur- 
prised that Gertrude should forget what was becoming ; but 
your position, as Lord Castlemere's chief executor, is so re- 
sponsible and delicate — " 

" Hang it, Maria, is n't that the very reason why I 'm 
doing it ! " cried the major, passing his hand across his brow 
and drawing his eyebrows together, so that he looked much 
more terrible than he really was. **I don't know what 
you 're up to, unless you 're angry because Castlemere may 
have done something he didn't tell you about." Here 
Maria secretly bit her lip, for her brother-in-law had blun- 
dered pretty near the truth. The major continued : " You 
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't anppoBe I want to see a mw l>Dor from an UDDiTiliKed 
[country come over heri! tind take possession, can you 1 Of 
tii6 twoi I 'd mther it siiould go to Madeleiue, — though I 'vB 
got my opiuion abont that too ! But wbat I want, and wbat 
1 mean to do, is to get at the bottom of thia story, so fni' as 
poaaible. We don't want any myetcriea banging over us, 
I take it." 

I 'oi sure I think Maria's irritation mogt exciisaVtle, my 
■," srtid the over genial and beuevolent Gertrude. " Her 
ition here is ao diffiuidt, you know, — so anomalous ! I 'm 
I wish poor dear Castlemere could have arranged to 
let her have some considerable share, — it would have been 
BO much more comfortable and a^n'eeable for all parties." 
"Thank you, Gertrude," said Maria, grimly laoouic 
The two ladles often had sparring matches of thia kind, 
and Gertrude generally got the better of her saturnine and 
positive sister, — at all events for the moment. But Maria 
never forgot, and was aomotimcs able to revenge herself long 
afterwards. Gertrude, however, enjoyed one telling advan- 
tage over Maria, — she knew Maria's great pitiable secret 
This secret was, that Maria, in her romantic days, and before 
she knew how ugly she was, had loved the major, then Lieu- 
tenant Clanroy. And Clanroy might have married her, only 
that Gertrude stepped in and carried him away without 
giving him time for reflection. Maria bled in silence - she 
ffonld never have said a word about the matter to any 
hnman being ; but Gertrude hod as good as known it from 
the beginning, and one day, in tlie course of a particularly 
violent quarrel, she taunted her with it. A terrible scene 
followed ; but ever afterwords, along with her hatred, a 
crippling dread weighed upon Maria lest Gertrude ahoidd 
betray her to the gentleman most concerned. Kather than 
that should happen Maria would die on the spot. Gertrude, 
the other hand, knew her power, and by merely hinting 
her possession of it could make her stronger and abler 
ustcr tremble and turn faint. Thongh her love for Arthur 
ianroy had many years since become a withered and lifeless 
ing, never to be resuscitated, yet her fear of exposure and 
a, if anything, more keen than ever. It was an 
afTair, however you looked at it ; for Gertrude's 
been anything but a domestic success; she atid 
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her husband cared for each other no more than do a couple 
of portraits hanging side by side on a wall ; not only that, 
but the major was intolerably bored by his wife, and she, 
with the small acuteness that belonged to her, knew where 
his harassable points were and how to irritate them. After 
all, Maria would have suited him better, for she had brains 
and character, and might have made, if she had had the 
chance, a tender and excellent wife. But enough of these 
things, which belong to the irrevocable past 

Meanwhile Mr. Caliper looked on, with a cynical smile 
inside him. He knew perfectly well that these great people 
would not have wrangled thus before him, had he been their 
social equaL No ; he was no more to them than a chair or 
a table : what he thought or heard made no difference to 
anybody. Not one of them had even thought of asking the 
family solicitor to sit down ! 



CHAPTER XV. 

SHOWING THE DIFPICULTT OP GETTING AT THE EXACT TRUTH 
IN MATTERS WHICH ARE NOT REALLT COMPLICATED TO THOSE 
WHO ARE IN A POSITION THOROUGHLY TO UNDERSTAND 
THEM. 

Brookes came in, a composed, broad-faced, straightforward 
old man, with an admirable instinct of fine behavior, such as 
may still occasionally be observed in the best class of English 
servants. His presence helped Mr. Caliper to feel more at 
ease than he had as yet been able to do ; for there could be 
no doubt that Brookes ranked below him in the social scale. 
But then Brookes knew it, and did not allow it to trouble 
him, which slightly diminished Mr. Caliper's advantage. 

In response to the lawyer's interrogatories, Brookes told 
his tale. He had accompanied his master and Madeleine 
to America; they took Jane, his wife, with them, to look 
after the young lady. Lord Castlemere had not told him 
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Hr^^e vished to go to America, though be had seemed to 

■ niive some auxiety or preoccupatiou weighing oit his mind ; 
Iwid once he hud suid to Brookes, "I shall sleep sounder 
B~vUcn this is over, Brookes, whichever way it turns out;" 
Kand ngftin, he had more thau once said to Madeleiiic, " You 
mmiii always love Uncle Floyd, won't you, no matter what he 
■is forced to do )" Brookes had not uuderstood these utter- 
Bonces, or attached any significance to them, until afterwards. 

■ After arriving at Suncook, his lordship and Madeleine diued 
B«t the hotel, and towards evening they went to an old farm- 
Khouse that slood near the seashore, and which was inhabited 
■by an old gentleman whom the landlord of the hotel called 
HMossy Jakes. What occurred in that place Brookes could not 
Btell of his own knowledge, since he had nevtr Been hia lurd- 
T ship alive again. He had waited up for him the greater part 

of the night, but had not gone after him, because his lord- 
ship had given special orders that he was on no account to 
be disturbed. The next morning very early, however, he 
had gone down the lone towards the farmliouse, carrying 
some things for Madeleine, which Jane had thought tfas 
child would need. About half-way ho came to a little rising 
ground, and there, seated on a stone with his face towards 
the rising sun, he was astonished to behold the figure of 
Lord Castlemerc. He spoke to his lordship, but received 
no answer ; then he looked in his face and touched him, and 
knew ttiat he was dead. He must liare been dead seTeral 

t hours, The medical gentleman who was summoned from 
Boston said that death ensued from fatty degeneration of 
tlie heart. But Brookes did not stop to ask. about that 
then. 

"At onoe I thought of Miss Madeleine." Brookes said, 

continuing his story, " and on I went to the farmhouse, as 

quick as I could jiut one foot afore another ; and the body 

I left meantimo where it was. When 1 got there, I knocked 

^at the door, witliout getting an answer; so, the door being 

r the latch, I made so bold as to go in. I found a room 

nan iu it, and at first I thought he was dead too ; 

If down ha was kneeling in front of a chair, that had some 

fiold worm-eaten clothes on it, and a portniit of a very nice- 

>kiDg young lady resting against the back of the chair. 

" man, he knelt there with his face down on the 
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clothes; and I hardly liked to use my voice to him, for 
surely, thought I, he is dead too. But the next minute he 
opened his eyes and stared at me, and I said, * Where is my 
young lady, sirT But it was a long while before I could 
get him to take what I was saying ; he was half-dazed, and 
his legs they were cramped in a manner to prevent his get- 
ting up till I helped him ; and add to that, his knowledge 
of English was very faulty. However, at last he understood 
me ; and said he, '"She went away with Floyd Vivian the 
past evening.' When I heard that I was in a tremble ; for 
thinks I, * She 's strayed into the sea and got drowned, or 
she's lost in the woods.' So I began to tell him that Lord 
Castlemere was dead ; but all the time he was n't hearing 
me, so busy he was hunting over the table and among the 
books and papers for something, I could n't tell what, only 
he seemed terrible anxious to find it. Then all of a sudden 
he called out loud, as if he 'd been hurt, and caught hold of 
me, and said that I had robbed him. So it turned out that 
he had lost some papers which had been left on the table 
the night before. But I had no time to hear about that 
then ; it was my business to find Miss Madeleine. So back I 
ran to the village, and set them to ringing the bells and firing 
the gun, and squads of them set out, some one way and some 
another, to search. It happened I went towards the south, 
and Jane, she was with me. And we had n't made over a 
quarter of a mile, shouting out every now and again, so that 
the child might know of us, if she were in hearing, when 
who should we see coming to meet us, quite quietly, but 
Miss Madeleine herself. We were very glad, indeed, as you 
may think. You could see by her face that she had been 
crying ; but it was n't from fear of being lost and not seeing 
us again, for she behaved quite cold and indifferent to us; 
*t was something else, but what she would n't say." 

"What account did Miss Madeleine give of herself 1" the 
solicitor inquired at this point. 

" None whatever, sir, not that I know of, from that day 
to this." 

Mr. Caliper stuck out his under lip and rubbed his chin. 
"Well, proceed with your statement," he said at length. 
" What transpired in the matter of those papers which the 
Frenchman accused you of stealing]" 
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" He did n't stny by tliat notion longr, sir. At first he 
was quite bewildered, and, as it were, foolisb ; but in a wLile 
his thoughts and memory came liitcik to him \ but tbe story 
he told was a right strange one, take it Low you would." 

" Indeed, Brookes, I fully agree with you," remarked Miss 
Viviati, who, of course, had hatened to all this before, and 
como to her own concluaious upou it. 

"Now, Maria, no influencing the witness, you know!" 
said the major, pleasantly. 

"Now, about the disappearance of those papers?" said 
Mr. Caliper, sticking his eyeglass into his eye, and speaking 
sharply. " Uow did the Frenchman account for that, ehl" 
B n't able clearly to understand much about it, sir," 
Brookes replied steadily. " He spoke something of a stranger 
who had come to his house the samo day as Iiord Custlemere 
arrived ; he hod called himself a clergyman of the Church 
of England, and was in tbe midst of telling him something 
about Lord Caatloraere, when my lord himself came in sight 
down the lane, with Miss Madeleine. Upon that tbe clei^gy- 
man dodged into tbe house and shut himself into a room, 
and Mr. Mossy Jakes forgot all about him until the next 
day ; and then, when be went to look for him, be was gone. 
So putting what they bad talked about together, with the 
papers being gone, Mr. Jakea was all for believing the 
elergyman was the man who took them, he himself being at 
the time in a kind of dream or a vision, and nut distia- 
guishing rightly what was what." 

"What was this clergyman's namer' 

"He couldn't quite remember, sir; it was Piirdy, or 
Maddoi, or something between them he thought ; but he 'd 
not paid attention so as to he certain," 

" Something between Purdy and Maddox I " repeated the 
Hcdioitor, expelling his eyeglass from its powtion with a snap. 
" But could no one else in the village come nearer to it 1 " 

" No one else in the village had seen the man at all, sir." 

This answer surprised Mr. Caliper, who seemed to he get- 
ting farther and farther from the light with every new ques- 
laon he put. It really looked as if there were a conspiracy 
;ftn foot to bewilder the seeker after truth. The worst of 

was, that nothing appeared to happen according to any 
inoeivably consistent theory of motive, one circumstaace 
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contradicted another. " Was any systematic search instituted 
to discover the boy ; or was any explanation brought for- 
ward of his disappearance 1 " Mr. Caliper finally asked. 

" We looked for him in the cave he used to live in," Brookes 
answered, "but he was gone out of it ; and the big loggan- 
stone that had stood in front of it was upset, and fallen into 
the gully. The boy might be anywhere in the woods, but 
there was a thousand miles of them, be it more or less ; and 
we might have searched from this to ten years, and been no 
nearer to him." 

" Well, Mr. Brookes, I have no further inquiries to make 
of you at present," Caliper said ; and as the old servant 
withdrew, he turned to the major and added, " The case is 
certainly a curious one, but there seems to be as much of it 
one way as another, and it ought to give you no sort of im- 
easiness. I should undoubtedly agree with Miss Vivian in 
pronouncing it a conspiracy, but for the singular fact that the 
conspiring parties would seem to have given away their only 
chances of success. In short, there seems to be an obscurity, 
— a link wanting. Had I been acting in the claimant's in- 
terest, I should have examined more particularly — " 

Here the flow of Mr. Caliper's eloquence, which was be- 
ginning to acquire something of the swing and resonance of 
a solicitor who had in him the making of a barrister, was 
interrupted by the entrance of no less a person than Miss 
Madeleine Vivian. She had been out for a walk, and still 
wore her little hat and feather, her jacket trimmed with 
crape, and her short black petticoat. Her long black hair, 
hanging down on both sides of her cheeks, made the mo- 
notony of her costume more apparent. A mourning garb 
was not suited to her. She acknowledged the presence of 
the female element in the room only by a sweeping glance, 
such as a sovereign might bestow upon her waiting-women ; 
she nodded her head at Major Clanroy, but she went up to 
the solicitor and said, — 

" What are you here for, Mr. Caliper ] " 
Mr. Caliper was a bachelor, and did not know how to deal 
with children. He made a semi-jocose bow, and said, 
"Your obedient servant, Miss Madeleine ! '* 

" Come, Madey, you must run away now ; we are talking 
business," observed the major. 
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"I shall not nm away, or walk away either. I might 

tell all you to go away, if it were not for politeiiesB. I am 

fihe Iieireaa of Castlemere. You are nothing but my dead 

uncle's BKecutor. If tliere 'a auy business, I must hear it," 

said tliia youtig lady, majestically, 

" Perhaps Mndey can tell ua something about the myste- 
rious clergyman," suggested Mrs. Clanroy. 

"Such ideas ought not to be put into the child's head," 
Baid Miaa Vivian. " How could she tell us anything about 
a clergyman who never esiated V 

"Oh, 1 know what you are talking about," said Madeleine, 
tossing tiack her hair. "It is about what happened in the 
American village." 

"And did you see or hear anything of a clergyman coiling 
himself aome name like Purdy or Maddox 1 " her married 
aunt persisted. 

"It was not any name like that," returned Madeleine, 
with the scorn of superior knowledge and intellect. " The 
name he said was one I knew very well ; and ho said he was 
— but I did n't believe what he said. He was too ugly a 
man to he that." 

"I am afraid you are making this up out of your head," 
said the cunning aunt, playfully. 

Madeleine regarded the rotund lady with withering con- 
tempt. "You wish to make me say things wlien I am angry 
ttiat I had not meant to say. 1 like Aimt Maria better than 
you, because she is more honorable — Mr. Cahper, why are 
you standing up 1 " 

To this quite uneipected question the ever-ready solicitor 
waa for once unprepared to reply. He gave a short laugh, 
stood on the other leg, twirled his eyeglass, and said, " Oh, 
I — or— rm — " 

" No one has ofl'erod you a chair — I know ! " interrupted 
Madeleine, who was now thoroughly embarked in her fa- 
vorite character of mistress of a great household. " Mr. 
Caliper, please to sit down in that chair. Mr. Caliper, I 
itfer you a giasa of wine. Uncle Arthur, you may 
touch the bell, if you will be so kind. I will Lave the wina 
Brought." 

" Gad, so it shall ! " exclaimed the major, immensely de- 
^hted with this behavior, though it rejected upon bimeelf 
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as much as anybody ; but spirit and independence were to 
him irresistible qualities in a woman. ** And I '11 drink 
your health, Caliper, when the wine comes," he added. 
'* Meanwhile, all I can say is, that if you have n't had a seat, 
neither have I ! " 

The aspect of affairs having been thus improved, Made- 
leine deposited herself in a large chair, and said, " Now you 
see I am not saying it because I am angry. I will tell some 
things, and I won't tell some others. He said his name was 
Murdoch Vivian, and that he was my father." 

As might be supposed, this statement produced a sensa- 
tion. The first feeling was one of complete astonishment, 
followed, probably, at a longer or shorter interval, accord- 
ing to the nature of the hearer, by incredulity. How should 
Murdoch have got to America, and why should he go 1 
That he could have known of Lord Castlemere's intention of 
visiting Suncook was not to be thought of, for his lordship 
had confided it to no one. It must be either a romance on 
Madeleine's part, or, as she had herself suggested, an impo- 
sition on the part of the man. And yet, why should any- 
body pretend to be Murdoch Vivian] Most people would 
have preferred to assume almost any other character. 

" What sort of a looking fellow was he, Madey 1 " inquired 
the major, at length. ^* Was he a short, thin man, with 
sandy hair and pale eyes 1 " 

" No," replied Madeleine ; and then she described the 
man's appearance with some minuteness, and the description 
suited the real Murdoch marvellously well. 

" Is that what you remember of your father. Miss Made- 
leine 1 " asked Mr. Caliper. 

** I don't remember him at all," the child said ; " but I 
don't believe he could have been as ugly as this man was. 
He was uglier than Aunt Maria." 

Hereupon the major betrayed some amusement, causing 
poor Maria a pang of miserable pain ; and Mrs. Clanroy 
said, "You should not make remarks to hurt people's feel- 
ings ; " for which benevolent intervention her sister could 
have strangled her on the spot. 

" At what time and place did you first see this person ] " 
asked Caliper, who was now really interested. 

"He came along the lane in the evening, after Uncle 
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Floyd had sat down on the stone ; and he spoke to Undo 
rioyd, and Uncle Floyd did n't answer him or look at him ; 
and tbcu he put his finj^er on Uncle Floyd's hand ; and tboii 
he looked frightened, and told oie to come away to got a 
doctor. I shall not toll anything more. I niuh to have my 

But I 'm sure you will tell ue where you went to find a. 
doctor! "said Mrs. L'lanruy, insinuatingly. 

Uadeleine did not deign to make her any response what- 

"1 am going to have my tea," she said, getting up and 
inarching to the door, " Goi>d-by, Mr, Caliper. I hn[>e 
(jron enjoyed your chair." And with that she let herself out, 
' Mid was seen no more. 

I '11 be hanged if I see through it, after all ! " the major 
ezcbumed, when there had been a short silence. " What do 
you think. Caliper 1 By Jove, what a sauuy little baggage 
she is I Castlcmere was right ; she will keep up the credit 
of the family better than any of ua. But what do you 
thiuk 1 Looks as if there might be something in it, — 
whatl" 

" My opinion would be, Major Clanroy," said the lawyer, 
slowly, " that in case this story of Mr. Vivian — of his being 
in Sun cook — could bo substantiated, it woidd not only be 
com preben Bible in itself, but it would suggest an ejplanittioa 
of the disappearance of the documents, and even of the boy. 
It would be to the Reverend Mr, Murdoch Vivian's advan- 
tage that nothing should stand between bis daughter and 
the Castlemere property. I need eay no more than that. 
But in whatever way the affair may turn out. Major Clanroy 
and ladies," concluded Mr, Caliper, rising, " one thing is cer- 
tain, that we have nothiqg to do but to await events. 1'he 
laboring oar is distinctly and entirely with the other side. 
Until they do something, we can do nothing ; and if they 
ahould omit to do anything within the next few years, they 
will be too late ; for Miss Madeleine will have reached the 
entitUng her to enter into possession.'' 

" But how if this boy were to appear, with all his proo&, 

arwards!" meditated Mrs. Clanroy, aloud. 

" That would be a capital thing for Caliper, I take it, and 
Uie rest of those Chancery Lane fellows, but uot of much 
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advantage to us," said the jocund major. " Well, the whole 
thing sounds like a story in a book, — just as queer and just 
as credible. For my part, I don't believe half so much of it 
as I did before I knew how much reason there is to believe ! 
But you're quite right, Caliper; we have nothing to do; 
and I don't see why we should have, even if the boy ap- 
pears. After all, Murdoch is as much on Madey's side as we 
are, and most likely a good deal more so. Let him and M. 
Malgre tight it out themselves; I should much prefer being 
the audience to being the actor in a farce of that kind, — 
what, Maria r* 

" There may be something more than a farce in store for 
us," said Maria, with an air of sombre foreboding. " I always 
said that Castlemere made a fatal mistake in holding out 
any hopes to Murdoch ; and now Murdoch has been to 
America concocting plots with this miserable Frenchman. 
Between the pair of them, there '11 be nothing of the property 
left, or of the family honor either, which you make such a 
show of caring about, Arthur." 

From these observations it may be inferred that Miss Viv- 
ian, like many other people, had learned that, in cases where 
reason and understanding did not avail, the most effective 
card to play was prejudice. 

While the major was explaining to his sister-in-law that 
she was taking sides against herself, so far as she could be 
said to be doing anything, Mrs. Clanroy had beckoned Cali- 
per to approach her. 

" Now tell me what you really think," she murmured in a 
smiling undertone; and she glanced up in his face as she 
said it. 

The solicitor fancied he detected, in this private appeal, 
something significant or particular. He began some reply, 
but the lady interrupted him. 

" Never mind now, Mr. Caliper," she said ; " you shall 
talk to me some other time, — I will let you know. I was 
only thinking, in case of there being any difficulty about 
deciding between the wills, whether some other arrange- 
ment might not be made for the property. It is in our 
hands for the present, you know. Some other time. Good 
day ! " 

" She wants to contest the will, — the old Pharisee ! " said 
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Mr. Caliper to himself, aa ha got into hia oab, and was driven 
to the City. '' It wou't do. But if she "a in waot of an oucu- 
patiou, I don't know that 1 could recommead hor a more — 
public-spirited one ! " 



and 



CHAPTER XVL 



HIGH IKTROnnCKS THE READER TC 
ALTOQETHER FREPOSa&SSIKO FER30KAGB, AND 
PATENT OP Hia mVBNTlON. 



clear blue morning in the latter part of this same 
ith of September, a man and a cart were moving lasily 
long a country road in the northern portion of Devonshiro. 
'he road sloped and clambered over hill and dale, and at its 
points gave lovely views of breezy, azure aeas. It had 
towered over night, and the road waa brown and damp, 
ithout being in puddles. The hedges glistened with drops, 
' the cobwebs were works of art in silver gauze. The air 
le oool and sweet from the west, and whitish clouds mei^^ed 
ith the horizon in tliat region. Upon the broad aides of 
•ho uplands white doU of sheep grazed. A mile or two 
'towards the northwest the reetangular contour of a large 
cwiintry-Beat rose above the eucompasBing shoulders of foliage. 
The mounting sun shone softly upon it, and a window here 
' there threw back a diamond glister. 
The cart of which mention has been made was a email af- 
not much more than an enlarged handcart, with a gray 
>nkey between the shafts. It was painted a fine peacock- 
ifclue, and the ribs and wheels were picked out in warm lines 
of red. Upon the aide, in the upper forward oomer, was writ- 
ten in thin white letters the legend, " B. Sinclnir, Licenced 
Pedler." A bit of tai-paulin waa thrown over the contents 
of the cart, but without completely covering them ; so that 
one ooiild eed that the pedler's stock consisted of hooka. 
Underneath the cart swung a basket some two feet in diam- 
eter, closely covered over. The donkey which drew thia bril- 
liant vehicle waa an escellent specimen of hia tribe ; hia coat 
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WA« well brtubed, his legs Blim and neat, his barrel roomy, 
hi« tail an ap|>eudage of real elegance, with a vivacious flirt- 
ing movement to it. His ears were of superb length, with a 
long fringe of soft hair on the inside edges ; and the donkey's 
master hold one of them in his hand, and caressed it as they 
sauntered along together. 

ilis master, the podler, was a man of rather remarkable 
appearance. He was five feet eight inches in height, but so 
broad-inhouldered and deep-chested as to appear shorter. 
His neck was thick and muscular, and the head which it sup- 
ported was square and massive, — very capacious behind, flat 
on the top, and strongly developed both behind and above 
the oars. The forehead was wide across the temples and 
compactly moulded throughout ; and there was an impression 
of great power in the brows and the blue eyes underneath 
them. The hair of this man was short and of a vigorous red 
h\ie, and had the look of having lately been rubbed over with 
a towel, for it stood up in all directions. The beard matched 
the hair in color, but was of wirier consistency, and grew 
thinly on the chin, revealing that feature's resolute promi- 
nence. The cheek-bones were high and broad, betokening 
a bold and adventurous type of character ; the nose was 
straight, and had full nostrils ; the mouth was rather small 
than otherwise, with sharply cut lips. The man's complex- 
ion was sunburnt to something approaching the color of 
briok-dust ; he whistled as he walked along, and every now 
and then, between the pauses of his tune, the tip of a notice- 
ably slender and pointed tongue slipped from his mouth and 
passed itself along his upper lip. The trick seemed in some 
way ebaraoteristio of one phase of the fellow's nature, — of a 
certain aouteness and self-sufficient complacency. 

He was without either hat or ooat, but his shirt was as 
white and fine as if it were fresh from the laundry ; over it 
was drawn a waistcoat of corduroy, unbuttoned; he wore 
kuee«breeches of the same material^ and thick blue stockings 
ooveretl the knotted calves of his legs* His arms were long 
in proportion to his heights and the shirt-sleeves rolled up to 
the elbow displaved a muscular development that wotdd have 
done honor to a blacksmith ; the hands> however^ were smalL 
Such was the figure that trudged along the quiet road^ with 
the breeze blowing into hiis open 8birt->£ront,. ami an expras^ 
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sioD free from care. lu fact, he wrs in tlie be»t of spirits and 
ooudition, aud didu't care who knew it ; atiJ hia tvhistliug 
was as eiubenuit as it was liiglily finished and artistic. 

By and by he arrived at tiie summit of a low hill, from 
the brow of whicli the road dipped into a aliallow valley, 
rising again On the further side. The pedler hiid got about 
hftlf-way down the hither incline, when the tramp of hoofs 
and roll of wheels caught his ear, and lookiog up he saw a 
oouple of big farai-horsea, drawing a heavy wagou behind 
them. Doming towards him at a thumping trot down the op- 
posite slope. At the rate they were going they would meet 
bim at a point some distauce this side of the lowest part of 
the valley. The roadway wiis here very narrow, so that there 
vas barely room for the big aud the little veliiutes to pass 
each other without one of the two going into the ditch. Aa 
the big team drew near, the driver of it brandished his whip 
and cracked it twice or thrice, as if to warn the small team 
a get out of the way. The pedler, however, kept ou at hia 

mer leisorely pace in the very centre of the road, until not 
) than half a dozen rods intervened between his dou~ 

y and the steeds of the other party. Then he halted hia 
jck-ldue cart and advanced a few paces in front of it. 

" Look out I A'll run over thee ! " shouted out the driver 
of the horse, iu his broad Devonshire, which I cannot pre- 
tend accurately to reproduce. It certainly did look very 
much as if the pedler would bo run over, and his donkey 
and cart after him. The horses were close upon him, and 
eoming on with all the impetus of their late descent. 

But the pedler suddenly spread out his arms and made a 
jump off the ground, causing the horses to swerve ; the nest 
moment he seized one of them by the rein close to the bit, 
pushing bis head violently towards the other, and bringing 
both to n standstill, the wagon lying slantwise across the 
road. Having accomplished this feat, which was perhaps 
leBB difficult than it looked, and disregarding the angry 
objui^tions that were hurled at him by the driver, he 
alked back to his cart, took a book out of it, and returned 
lith it in bis hand. Meanwhile the driver of the hoi-ses bad 

mped to the ground, with his whip in his hand, and an 
] upon hia face that betokened mischief. He was 
b tall, brawny fellow, in the prime of manhood and strength. 
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" Noo, look 'ee here, young man, what did 'ee do that 
for ? *' he demanded, shaking the handle of his whip within 
an inch of the other's nose. 

" I wanted you to buy this book, for one thing," replied 
the pedler, holding up the volume. 

" Buy that book ! " repeated the other, with a roar of 
mdignant amazement. "None o' thy larks noo; a* won't 
'ave it." 

" And for another thing," the pedler continued, quite 
unmoved, "I wanted you to turn out and let me pass. 
This road is too narrow for both of us." 

The teamster paused, as if his thoughts were too great for 
utterance. 

" Zay, do *ee know who a' be 1 " he inquired at length. 

" So far as I am concerned, you are my customer," was 
the answer. " Now, this book was written by a man named 
Smollett — " 

" That for thy book ! " interrupted the teamster, striking 
it out of the pedler's hand with a blow of his whip-handle. 
" A'm the best man in Bideford, — that *8 who a* be ! Zay, 
wull 'ee fight 1 " 

** If you are the best man in Bideford, they must be an 
uncivil lot," observed the pedler, picking up the book, which 
had fallen face downwards. " See how you have soiled this 
book ; however, since you *re going to buy it, it does n't so 
much matter. Fight] Certainly, if you wish it. But I 
tell you beforehand that I shall hurt you more than you will 
like." 

The other laughed, measuring the pedler with his eye. 

" A'U zettle thee with one hand," he said, tossing his whip 
aside on the grass. 

"Thank you. For my part, I will engage neither to 
strike you nor to throw you, nor even to throttle you ; but 
only to make you go down on your knees and howl for 
mercy, and to pay me two and sixpence for the book when 
you come to yourself again." 

So saying, he placed the book on the grass beside the 
whip, planted himself in an easy position before his antago- 
nist, whom he looked steadfastly in the face, and intimated 
that he was ready to begin. 

Now the best man in Bideford was not without some claim 
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B the titls by wblch he hod designated himself; he was not 
■ pcrsoD nith whom the average country yokel would mire 
_ to piuk & qtian'el. He was & tair wrestler ; but what he 
especially valued himself upon was his skill in the ouble art 
of fisticuffa. He had got beyond the stage of sneeping semi- 
circular blows, and knew how to hit out from the shoulder. 
At the present juncture, however, he did not anticipate luiy 
aeriotis eall upon his powers; pnrtty because the pedler was 
so much shorter than he was, and partly because the short 
man's way of talking and behaving had inspired him with 
the notion that he was some Kort of comedian or moanle- 
bank, who meant no harm to anylKxIy, but who relied for 
bis livelihood upon the coolness and audacity with which he 
played off hia practical jokes. Being under this impression, 
the champion of the neighborhood found a large part of his 
anger bad evaporated ; he did not wish to appear incapable 
of taking a jest ; though at the same time be foU it incum- 
bent upon himself to show the jostei that it would not do to 
Dany matters too far with him. Accordingly, keeping his 
left hand behind him, he darted out hia right, with the list 
only half clenched, intending to administer a sound cuff on 
his adversary's head, and so have done with it. Hut the 
pedler parried the attack even more carelussly than it was 
made ; nor did two or three other more earnest offers meet 
with any better success. 

Seeing this, the champion drew himself tt^ether and aet 
his teeth. 

" If thou wult ha' it, tak' it ! " he said, and sent in a blow 

s Bwift s;s winking and as hard as the kick of a horse. It 

a aimed to laud between the pedler'a eyes, and, had it 

le so. must have altered his profile. But the pedler 

Bucked his head, allowing the champion's fist to graze his 

1 hair; nod at the same moment the Bideford man found 

) antagonist inside his guard, and was aware that by a 

sre letting out of the arm that wily individual had it in 

lila power to dislocate his jaw. The pedler, however, diaen- 

jBged laughing, and stood nonchalantly on guard as before. 

Thereupon, being nettled, and having also incidentally 
diaoDvered that there was a firmness of muscle in this red- 
beaded follow which seemed to require something more than 
'lild'a play to overcome it, the champion laid aside his con- 
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tempt and went at his man with both hands and with his 
best force and ability. But it appeared absolutely impos- 
sible to plant a hit on him ; and all the time the pedler him- 
self had never once offered to strike in return, though he 
had had at least half a dozen excellent chances. At last the 
Bideford man summoned all his energies, and despatched a 
blow which, as far as good-will and vigor were concerned, 
certainly deserved to finish the combat. But the pedler, 
who, unlike his opponent, was neither flurried nor out of 
breath, saw the thunderbolt coming, and suddenly bent his 
right elbow and lifted it. The thunderbolt struck it fairly 
upon the point ; there was a dolorous sound as of cracking 
bones, and also a sharp shout of pain. The champion had 
broken the knuckle of his middle finger, and badly sprained 
his wrist. And there stood the pedler, comfortably smiling, 
and apparently as fresh as when they began. 

The sight maddened the best man in Bideford, and his 
thoughts from warlike waxed homicidal. Uttering a short 
and savage roar, he rushed at his man and caught him in a 
wrestling grip. If he could not hammer him to pieces, at 
all events he could dash him to the earth and crush the life 
out of him. But even here the brawny champion was to 
meet disappointment. He had got hold, not of a man, but 
of an oak-tree rooted in the soil ; an oak-tree, moreover, 
whose arms compressed him with a clasp, the like whereof 
he had never either felt or imagined till now. In vain he 
tugged and strove, throwing a fury of power into each effort ; 
the pedler stood as if his feet were planted in the centre of 
the earth, and the gripe of his arms made the Devonshire 
man's ribs bend like whalebone, and forced the breath gasp- 
ing from his lips. Then, slowly and irresistibly, he was bent 
backwards, until his spine felt on the point of snapping ; 
then, suddenly, his feet flew from the earth, and he knew 
that the next moment he would crash head-foremost on the 
ground. Instead of that, however, he found himself stand- 
ing free on his legs once more, not knowing how he came so, 
but inclined to think that he must have made a complete 
revolution in the air. And there was the red-headed pedler 
coolly taking off his waistcoat, which had got torn all across 
the back. 

" What a strong fellow you are, to be sure 1 *' he observed, 
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eiamining the rent ; " 1 had that piece put in new only last 
week. Liickilj I brouglit a ueedle and thread in tbe basket. 
However, wo '11 finish this affair first Come ou I " 

" No ; a'll ha' no more on 't. Go your ways," gullouly 
replied the champion. 

" I mean to ; but Brat, you know, you must go down on your 
knees aud beg for meruy ; aud then you must pay me half a 
orown for the book. Those wore my terms, you rooiember," 
8uid the pedler, following him up as he retired towards the 
wagon, and laying hia band on his arm. 

The champion turned and looked down on him from his 
sis foet of hitherto uneonqnored British manhood. Was it 
roally possible that this fellow cuuld have boaten him t 
Must there not be some mistake about it, — some trickery 1 
Might not another trial have a different isauo 1 At all evonte, 
the idea of begging the pardon of a man four inches shorter 
thau himself was not to be entertained for a moment, still 
^Jeaa of buying hia book. 

^|t The champion expressed what he meant in explicit, thoagh 
^^nt original phrase, when, shaking off the other's huld, be 
^HtOwled Eturdily, — 
^^ "A'll see theo damned first!" 

"That's a fine fellow," exclaimed the pedler, with his 
peculiar sly laugh. " Now, then, I '11 put you up to some- 
thing. When yoii gripped me last time, you took a bad 
huld. You should have passed your arm acroaa my 
shoulder, and tried a trip. Tour height will give you au 
advantage there, you see. Oblige me by making the experi- 
r aent — so ! " 
^V^This time it seemed to the champion that bo had an od- 
^^■intago indeed. He could not, to be sure, immediately 
^Hbrow his oucmy, but he could move him. They quor- 
^^nrred over the ground, and several times the lildefurd man 
almost thought he had succeeded ; but each time the other 
skilfully eluded the trip. Meanwhile they were getting 
nearer and nearer to the wagon. The champion, who wob 
working his very best, was panting to the full compass of 
his lungs, and his hair was matted with sweat ; but the ped- 
ler, though breathing deeply, did not seem at all distressed ; 
it occurred to him of Devonshire that he was not putting 
* "' ' "i full strength. The thought that he should bo 
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played with stimulated hitn to the pitch of frenzy, and, 
grinding his teeth together, he drew in his breath for a su- 
preme struggle. But just then he was whirled round, and 
his shoulders came in contact with the wheel of his wagon ; 
and then he knew that his time had come. 

The left arm of the pedler, which was round the champion's 
neck, tightened, and the latter felt, for the first time, how 
enormous was the power against which he had been fighting. 
He was caught in a trap from which there was no escape ; 
he could not push the pedler away, nor get hold of his arm to 
unclasp it ; and the wheel at his back prevented any attempt 
to get free in that direction. Gradually the pedler drew his 
head down to his left shoulder -, and, having clamped it there, 
he applied the knuckles of his right hand to the hollow of 
the unlucky man's temple, pressing and working them into 
it with unrelenting force. Whoever cares to make the ex- 
periment may easily convince himself that the pain caused 
by this treatment soon becomes insupportable. In fact, 
there are few forms of torture less endurable. A very ter- 
rible and furious scene now began. The Bideford champion 
fought like a mad tiger to get free. He wrenched him- 
self from side to side, he wriggled, he twisted, he beat fran- 
tically with his hands upon the pedler's back and sides, 
tearing his shirt to shreds, and burying his nails in the 
smooth hard flesh ; he kicked, he stamped, he gnashed his 
t^eth ; and all the while, without an instant's cessation, that 
fearful hardness went on boring into his brain, and a pair 
of terrible blue eyes stared derisively into his own, and ever 
and anon the tip of a pointed tongue slipped out between 
a pair of smiling lips, curled across them, and slipped in 
again. Those eyes and that tongue were never forgotten by 
the Bideford man to his dying day ; and many a time did he 
awake from sleep, with horror in his soul, having dreamt 
that they were before him again. 

Man is fortunately so constituted as not to withstand in- 
fernal suffering indefinitely; and the present instance was 
no exception to the rule. After a few minutes the victim's 
strength left him, and his struggles became merely convul- 
sive. He lifted his arms at short intervals with a spasmodic 
movement, the hands quivering ; a thin, shrill shriek came 
quavering in gasps from his throat ; his eyeballs rolled up, 
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i eyelids closing, opening, then closing again. Finally, a 
Piastly pi^llor overspread tbe Ikce, upon which a cold moia- 

re broke forth ; the lips turned a bluish hue ; the 

}0Fiug cheat collapsed, and the lutely vigorous body eaggod 
JBwuwarda, a limp dead-weight. The man had fainted from 
■ agony. When the pedler wae convinced that there 
no sensation left in him, he removed his knuckles from 
his antagonist's temple, unclasped bis ana Irom his neck, 
and, laying hold of the body, dragged it to the side of the 
road and laid it out upon the gntaa. Then, stooping with hia 
hands on hia knees, be contemplated it curiously for a. few 
momenta. Except for a slight discoloration on the temple 
there was no mark to indicate the deadly torture which this 
lump of insensible clay had undergone. 

" Sinclair's Patent ! " said the pedler to himself, with a low 
chuckle. " I ought to apply to her Majesty for letters of 
protection, instead of which 1 have communicated the inven- 
tion, by practical demonstration, to at least half a doKen 
perBOQS during the laat two yciirs." He stood erect, and 
contemplated his tattered shirt with a sort of comic ruofid- 
oesa, " Look at that, now ! " he said ; " would not any one 
Sjiy that I bad been tbe more hardly used of the two 1 
These fellows have no manners. I wonder whether I shall ever 
meet with a man who will tight fair to the end ! My fiide- 
ford fincud fell to kicking^ like a mule and scratching like a 
oat as soon as he found himself in chancery. lie has bruised 
my shins, and I do believe my shoulders are bleeding. They 
are I Well, it serves me right ! I am too miicb of a child 
for this world ; so infatuated with my little patent, as to en- 
dure any amount of inconvenience and rough usage rather 
than forego the pleasure of applying it. Be a man, Suiclairl 
and deny yourself, onco in a white, if only to show that you 
ore able to do it. Well, well ! this is my last indulgence for the 
present. Bideford is the goal of my pilgrimage, and a right 
pleasant pilgrimage it lioa been ; delicious weather, lovely 
Boenery, lots of i'uu wi(h the books and the bumpkins, not to 
mention one or two really Homeric ciimbats. And now 1 
resume the fetters of civili^ntion once more. But let me 
hasten to my toilet, I wonder what the Maurices would 
say if they could see me now ! " 
" While speaking, he bad stripped off the shreds of his sbirt, 
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thereby disclosing a torso like that of a Herciiles, polished 
and white as ivory, and bound about and plated with great 
muscles that swelled and knotted as he moved. A small 
brook trickled through the fields, and passed beneath a low 
bridge at the dip of the road, and to this Mr. Sinclair betook 
himself, and subjected the superior parts of his person to a 
careful washing. He made use of the torn shirt as a towel, 
afterwards bundling it up and tossing it into the stream. 
FinaHy he returned to the cart, unstrapped the basket from 
nndemeath, and took out a fresh shirt, as crisp and immacu- 
late as a laundress could make it. Having put this on, Mr. 
Sinclair went to take a look at his late antagonist, who had 
as yet shown no signs of moving from the position in which 
he lay. He placed his hand over the unconscious man's 
heart, felt his pulse, pulled up his eyelid and examined his 
eye ; and, being by these investigations satisfied that some- 
thing ought to be done, he procured a tin dipper from his 
cart, filled it with water, and dashed the contents sharply 
on the other's face. After repeating this treatment three or 
four times, symptoms of life began to show themselves, and 
in a little while the fallen champion opened his eyes to a 
world of pain and wondered how he came there. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

CONTAINS MOBE OF THE SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF THE RED- 
HEADED PEDLER, AND PORTRAYS A SCENE IN A HITHERTO 
UNACTED YEE(SION OP THE TRAGEDY OP " UNDINE." 

" How do you find yourself now 1 " the pedler inquired, 
bending over him. " As well as ever ] ** 

The man raised himself on one arm, and pressed the other 
hand to his head, which felt as if an iron bolt had been 
forced into it and were gradually expandinsr. He attempted 
to say something, but only a weak and semi-articulate sound 
resulted. He looked up at the pedler with a darkened and 
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oon^sed expression, but after a tew maments dropped his 
eyea with a slmdder. 

" I aee, — hcfldftche and nausea," obserTed tLe pedler, com- 
posedly. " I'he best of us are eubjuut to such attacks ut 
times. Have a drop of brandy." 

He held a flimk of that liquor to the man's lips, who 
rallonred a few mootbfuls and giiTe a aUght groan. The 
let stood back, with his arms folded and his ohlu sunk on 
breast, watchiDg him. 

" Come," he exclaimed presently, " suppose you try and 
n your pina. Set your blond moving again, and you '11 
be all right. Take my hund and put your foot against 
mine, — there you are ! " 

There he was, indeed, a very shaky-looking object. But 
the pedler took him by the arm, made him walk up and 
down, spoke to him in an encouraging tone, slapped him on 
the back, until, by dint of these and ether attentions, he had 
restored him to something like his conscious self. It was 
evident, however, that the man's system had received a shock 
from which it wonid not soon recover. 

Then quoth the pedler: "You are getting on famousl}-. 
If I could spend the day with yon, I dare say yon would 
have foi^tten all about this little affair before snpper-time. 
But, unluckily, we 're both busiaeas men and have our affairs 
to attend to. So perhaps the best thing you can do will he 
to get down on your knees at once and have it over. Then 
you can take your book, give me my two and sixpeuco, and 
we '11 wish each other good luck. What do you think 1 " 

"Ye would n't ask that, surely 1 — ye would n't bid me bend 
the knee to thee, mun t" exclaimed the other, in a shaken 
" Oh, a' conld never look honest man in the face again." 
pedler came close u]> to him, and gazed at him with 
odd, derisive smile. " Pooh I who's to know it?" he 
Who would ever believe that a man like yon would 
leel and beg for mercy to a man like me, who hardly comes 
to your ear 1 I won't tell, and T don't suppose j-ou will. 
ne, — just to help you, I '11 count three; and if you 're 
not down by the time I get to three, — why, then we 'II have 
our little tussle over again. One — two — " 

"Oh 1 a'd rather die ! " cried the Bideford man, covering 
eyes with his hands. 
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*^ Three ! *^ wM the pedler. There was an inatanfs pause 
and silence* The Bideford man still remained standing. 
The next instant the pedler moTed closer, and laid the 
knuckle of his thumb to the discolored spot on the man's 
temple. At the touch the man crouched to the earth, as if 
his legs had crumbled beneath him. There, stiU keeping bis 
eyes covered with his hands, he mumbled out a few misera- 
ble words, — few, but enough to rob him of his self-respect 
and inde|jendence for the rest of his life. To some minds it 
would have been an unpleasant spectacle, but it did not ap- 
pear at all to dash the spirits of the redrheaded pedler. He 
walked to the place where the book was lying, picked it up, 
and returned with it, saying good-humoredly, — 

" Now wo come to the pleasant part. When a man goes 
down on his knees to me, I always make a point of reward- 
ing him. Hero is a work — Roderick Random — written by 
one of the most ingenious and entertaining authors of the 
last century. If this book had never been written, it would 
have boon a loss to English literature such as could scarcely 
bo OHtimatod in money ; and yet I am going to give it to you 
for half a crown I Why, it 's a gift fit for a king — and not 
unworthy, I should hope, of the best man in Bideford ! 
Two and Bix{)onoo. I should charge any one but you three 
shillings. But — cash, you know! I'm not able to give 
credit." 

The man got slowly to his feet. He was the same man 
who had stopped down from his wagon so haughtily only 
half an hour before, and yet as different as degradation is 
ditVoront fhnn honor. His shoulders drooped ; he kept his 
oves averted with a hang-dog look. Thrusting his hand 
into his pockety ho drew forth some silver and copper, which 
he hold out to the peiller. 

**Ti\k* what thou wult," he said in a muttering tone. "If 
\h) M tak* my life into bargain, aM thank *ee.** 

" Thank yinu** rvtumeil the other, helping himself to the 
sum nnpunnL "* As to your life, of course it will be more 
txmvt>iuont ft.i>r both of us that vou should keep it A man 
uui^t W> wrv useletss if a dead body is worth exchanging him 
HvVTs Hen> ^^^ vv^ur Ux4: ; put it in your pockety and read it 
«l ^Yi^ $|¥Mr« ttH>in«ut ; it will rvmind you of our acqimint- 
«iUK>^ ! And dMi't be down in the mouthy my good fellow. 
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I have been round the worhJ, and Been all sorts of men, from 
Digger Indians to emperora ; and I have seen evBrywhura 
meu occupying the aanie relative position that yon ami I ilo. 
Society thtuks nothing of it ; and the better the eociety, the 
oommouer it is. One man is the master, the other man is 
the slave ; and the sooner they know it, ttie more comfortablo 
will they be. There "s a bit of worldly wisdom for yon, 
gratis, — and quite as true as anything the parson can tell 
you I So good luck to you. By the way, what is your 

"TomBerue," he answered, in the same dulled way. 
" Little good the name is to me noo ! " 

" Berne I " The name seemed to strike the pcdler. " Tom 
Berne, — the same who climbed down the eliiT twelve years 
"■ o and carried ttie rope to his brother ilngh 1 " 

"What doat thou know o' that}" demanded Tom Berne, 
iiising bis heavy eyes in surprise. 

f The pedler gave a whistle, and an expression of annoy- 
jnce passed across his face. "I uan boUevo now, Tom 
teme, that you were once the best man in Bideford," he 
^d ; " and if you had told me this before, yon might have 
teen so still, so far as I 'm concerned. Well — spilt milk is 
past crying for ! Farewell, Tom Berne, and lie damned to 
you. I would rather you hail driven your infernal wt^n 
over the obff than have met me hero to-day I " 

With this ambiguous adieu, the pedler took his donkey by 
the bridle, and pushed on past the wagon and up the hill. 
He passed over the brow and out of sight without looking 
round, or altering his pace. Tom Berne, after standing 
stupidly for some time with his arras hanging loose by his 
sides and his head down, heaved a long sigh, picked up hia 
whip, and, cLimberiug to his seat, drove on in the opposite 
direction. 

Mr. Sinclair, after proceeding for some distance without 
betraying his usual appreciation of the charms of the scenery 
and .of his own happy sensations, at length halted hia cart 
and looked about him. A narrow footpath, visible for some 
distance across the wide fields, reached its end at this point 
in an old-fnahioned country stile. Some trees grew here and 
there, with a cool spread of turf beneath their shade; a couple 
) were holding a musical discussion in a neighboring 
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hedge ; altogether the spot suited Mr. Sinclair's idea of 
what a haltiug-place should be. Accordingly he relieyed his 
donkey from its halter and head-stall, and unbuckled it from 
the shafts, to graze at its pleasure ; while he himself climbed 
over the stile, carrying with him a needle and thread, a piece 
of bread and cold sausage, and a book. Having selected a 
comfortable nook on the other side, he first sewed up the 
rent in his waistcoat with feminine neatness and dexterity. 
This done to his satisfaction, he put the waistcoat on, and 
munched his bread and sausage meditatively. Finally, he 
produced a cigar-case from his pocket, lit a cigar, and lay 
down at his ease to read his book, which was a copy of the 
Undine of De la Motte Fouque. 

He had spent perhaps ten minutes in this innocent occu- 
pation, and had got to the best part of the cigar and the 
most sentimental passage of the story, when a shadow fell 
across the page, and he looked up and saw a slim young girl, 
with black hair and deep black eyes, who was gazing down 
at him, with her hands clasped behind her back. 

'* Who are yon, man % " she said, when they had inspected 
one another. 

** A pedler. Who are you, young lady 1 " 

" The mistress of this land. At least I shall be. Why 
are you here 1 " 

" It 's such a nice place. Do you want me to go 1 " 

" No. You look clean. But you have very red hair. 
Are you orderly 1 " i 

" I will be, while I am here. Is that house the place you 
live in 1 " 

" When we are in the country. In the season I live in 
London. Only, last summer I was in America. My uncle, 
died there. I am the heiress of his estates." 

" Then you will be very rich, I suppose 1 " 

" The revenues are more than thirty thousand pounds a 
year. I shall give some of it away, though. I shall give 
a thousand pounds a year to my father. Then my Aunt 
Maria has some ; but I think she won't live very long, — she 
is so ugly and so old. She is fifty. Then I shall give half 
to somebody else, if he comes. Only he won't come, per- 
haps ; he may perish." 

" Is he the gentleman you are going to marry 1 " 
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" He is n't a gentletuan ; at least, his dress is n't, nor the 
ice he lived in. But I can't tell you about him. We ex- 
■ Cbauged keepsakes. I gave him the miniature ; he gave me 
I this arrow-head. But that is a secret. You muat not tell 

" Why do yon let me know your aecretal Podlers aome- 
times tell secrets." 

"I thiuk you are an honest pedler, I like you better 
than 1 thought I Jid. Perhapa yon are a priuoe in digguise. 
You must be very sorry yon have snch red hair ; perhaps it 

Jvill grow to be black like mine at1;er a good many years. 
Oh, yon have a book. Can yen read 1 " 
" 1 can rend sorao things ; but only if I like them. This 
is a German book about a fitiry who lived in the water. Will 
Jou sit down and hear about her 1 " 
" Well, a little while. Only yon must remember that I 
Rm a great lady, and you are nothing but a poor pedter. Is 
!t a tragedy 1 " 

" A sort of tragedy ; the sort that makes you cry and feel 
nice." 

" Does it make you cry 1 " 

" Yes, if 1 have had a good dinner and feel comfortable. 
I was just thinking about crying when yon came np." 

" Oh, I 'm sorry I prevented you. I like thai sort of cry- 
ing, too, — when you 're not angry, yon know. Sometimes 
1 do that for Shakespeare." 

" Yes, 1 would do a good deal for Shakespeare myself. 
Bnt now listen to this. By the way, though, it is too long 
to read, — I '11 tell yon the first part. Which do you like 
best, — a lovely day like this, with the fresh air and blue sky, 
the sjiarkliDg sea, the trees and grass, the showers and sun- 
shine, the sound of those birds in the hedge, and the tinkle 
of the sheep bells over yonder, — do you like all this best, 
or some living human person, like him who gave you that 
arrow-head '( " 

" Oh, him, I think," said the black-eyed girl, musingly ; 
" thongh it is more trouble," 

" Yea, A great deal more trouble. Now, according to the 
writer of this book, the reason is that all this beauty that 
I we see around us, in spite of its beauty, has no soul ; bnt 
I person who gave you the arrow-head has. Men and 
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women are made, this writer thinks, of something invisible 
and immortal, that is really themselves ; and the part of 
them that we see, and touch, and hear, is merely a sort of 
imitation of that immortal invisibility, which grows upon 
them as the clay of a statue grows upon the idea of it in the 
sculptor's mind. This imitation is what we call the body ; 
it is made out of the earth ; and at last, when the immortal 
invisibility, which is our soul, has gone about in that cover- 
ing for a certain time, it leaves it to its own earth again. 
But there is this strange thing about our earthly life, — that 
it is a union of something immortal with something that 
lasts only a few years ; and this is the cause of all our sor- 
rows. For our souls forget that they are really separate 
from our bodies ; and when we see people die and disappear, 
it seems a wrong and a grievance, because of the feeling in 
us that we should by rights live forever. In the same way, 
we wish to do many things, — to fly in the air, to be in the 
presence of those we love, to make some moments stay for 
ye.ars, and some years pass in a moment, to be always young 
and vigorous, to have the sun shine when we are glad, and 
the twilight fall when we are thoughtful ; a hundred things 
like these we wish to do, but our bodies prevent us from 
doing them ; and forgetting that we are not our bodies, we 
feel the sorrow of having desires that cannot be fulfilled. 
We are like prisoners who see from their prison windows a 
delightful paradise stretching before them, and who know 
they have all the faculties to enjoy it ; but who cannot do 
so, because they are chained to the wall. But that is not 
alL The highest earthly joys we know are, rightly consid- 
ered, an even greater wrong to us than our sorrows, if our 
souls and bodies are really the same. For such joys always 
bring with them the feeling that they are but an imperfect 
glimpse or hint of far greater and more perfect joys than 
they. They seem to uplift us to mighty mountain-tops, from 
which we behold a glorious world, that of ourselves we never 
should have dreamed of. Could anything be more cruel than 
to let us taste just enough of such delights to whet our ap- 
petites, and then to tell us we shall know no more of them 1 
Yet that is what happens to us, if our souls are really one 
with our bodies. But there is another kind of joys, not so 
many nor so transcendent as these, but very solid appreciable 
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joys for all that, which we call the pleasures of the body. 
They are, eating and drinking ; having gold in our pockets 
^^-tad gems on our fingers ; indulging oureelves with whatever 
^|fo take a fancy to, without fear of conscience or conse- 
^^■aencos ; being reverenoed and obeyed by everybody elae ; — 
^Hnese are pleasiiree whiah belong to the earth we live in, and 
^^!he more we have to do with them the better Batiafiod we 
become to take our earthly life as the only life there is. Vet 
even here the invisible part interferes and mars our comfort, 
for by and by the pleasures of the body cease to please as 
they did at first ; the bodily senses get dull and tired ; and 
we, instead of taking it as a matter of course, and not mind- 
ing, aa we should do if our bodies only were concerned, — 
instead of that we grieve ourselves with the thought that 
what little happiness the world could give us is coming to 
au end, while the memory of what had been still remains. 
For if we are to enjoy no happiness in the future it is a cruel 
and useless injustice to let us remember the happiness of the 
past. 

"Now, my young lady, these facts make us think threa 
things, The first is, that mankind are the most unfortttuate 
beings conceivable. The second is, that one way to render 
them happy would be to lot the soul (if there ia one) live 
apart from the body in freedom. The tliird is, tliat another 
way would be to let the body live apart from the soul in 
peace. The former of these alternatives is said to occur after 
death ; but with that we have nothing to do at present. The 
other is said to have occurred on this earth a great many 
years a^. In that remote time there existed a race of l>e- 
inga called fairies. They inhabited the earth, the air, and 
the water, and had magical powers over the elements which 
they severally inhabited, and could transform themsolves into 
it at will. A fairy of the earth, for instance, could appear 
BS a stone or a tree or a blade of grass ; an air fairy could 
traiiBfonn himself into a whirlwind or a cloud j and a water- 
sprite could in a. moment become a stream, a cataract, or a 
^ower of rain. These fairies had no more soul than the 
elements from which they sprang, and their aspect was 
hideous or benutiftil, terrible or charming, according to cir- 
_6um8tJinceB, as is the case also with water, earth, and air. 
tut although they had no sonls there was one way, and one 
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way only, in which they could get a soul put into them. If 
a mortal man or woman loved a fairy so intimately and unre- 
servedly as to communicate to it the very essence of human 
love and life, then the germ of a soul would be implanted in 
the fairy's heart, and it would become human like ourselves, 
and lose its thoughtless and unremembering happiness, — 
which was merely like the flicker of sunshine, or the sparkle 
of water or gems, or the hum of insects, having no depth or 
meaning, — and on the other hand, it would live forever 
afler death, which other fairies do not." 

" Is all that in the book ] " inquired the girl. 

" Well, some of it is, I believe ; and the rest was probably 
in the mind of the author when he wrote the story of Undine.'* 

" But it is about Undine that I wish to hear. Was she 
a fairy r* 

" She was a water-sprite ; and her father, being ambitious 
that she should get a soul, as other fathers are ambitious 
that their children should get an education, — not knowing 
how much harm it may do them, — exchanged her for the 
mortal child of a certain pious old fisherman. In course 
of time a noble young knight came riding through the en- 
chanted forest, and fell in love with her ; for though she had 
no soul as yet, and was as changeable and wayward and 
tlioughtless as a rivulet, yet she was extremely beautiful^ 
and laughing* and lovely.** 

^^ I am not laugliiug, so I am not like her," observed the 
listouor ; ** and you are not like the noble young knight^ are 
vou I He could n*t have had hair like vours.** 

*' Prolv^blv not ; but after all it is less a matter of hair 
than of (oeliug : and there have l^een times, I believe, when 
I havo foU more like Huldbraud than tou ever felt like Un- 
diut\ as she was l^^n? her marriage. For they w&e married, 
aihi a strangt\ fantastic wedding it was^ in the <M fisher- 
man's hut^ with mysterious sounds and gkams in the night 
air« and the t^l |>hantom of a stately man in a white flow- 
ii^ nuuttlo ixxMTti^ in at the window while the pnest pro- 
iKMiiHxxi them man and wife. AikI th^n comes one of the 
|x»rts that n^es me think alxHit crrii^. For poor little 
riHiiiH\ who had all hor lifo Uvn sii> li^t of heaurt and care- 
Wis^ iK>w W^ran u> feel the shadow of a sacnd stealiiigr over 
ber ; and ai one UKMneni she shnmk fraxi it in bewildmnent 
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Ind dismay ; and the nest moraout broke out in garolxils aud 
!{;1naiiiiig Bmiles, ns a brook gambols and glaaccBJitet before it 
krushea forever into tlie iioknown shadow of a cavern. Poiir 
little Undine! If I hud been Hiddbrand, I think I should 
have driven my dagger through her heart with one Land, 
■while with the other I put on her finger the weddiug-ring." 

"Did Huldbrand do tbatJ" 

" No, not he. Ho gave her a soul, as if it had been a 
golden bracelet, to keep or to cast away ; l>ut a soul is a. gift 
that can never he reuaUed. For my part, if falling iu love 
with B, fairy would cure me of my soul and all recollection 
of it, I would find her aud fall in love with her this veiy 
afternoon. It 's a humbug, young lady, depend npon it. If 
we have bouIs destined for heaTeu, why in heaven's name 

IWere they ever sent on earth 1 Wheu I waa about your age, 
7 used to learn a thing called the cateehieiu. This told me, 
kmong other things, that there were a great many things I 
ttinat not do ; such aa murder, steal, lie, aud so forth. But 
Bince then, on ray way through the world, I have observed 
Uiat the fairies do all these and worse things, and are never 
thought the less of for it. Earth, air, and water all commit 
murder upon occasion, and_lie, and steal ; and so do liears and 
sharks and robin-redbreasts. But if I do thorn, though they 
give me great pleasure and profit in the doing. I hear about 
my sins immediately, and get punished into the liargain, if 
any one is by to take the whip to me. But if these things 
are sins, why was I made to hanker after them, and why does 
all nature Bet me an example which I must not follow 1 And 
what man is there in this world who has the right to tell me 
that sin is ono thing and virtue anotherl Where did he 
learn itl "Why, from the catechism. And who wrote the 
catechism I Why. the Sunday-school teacher. And who 
taught the Sunday-school teacherl Oh, he found it in the 
Bibla And who wrote the Bible 1 Moses aud the prophets. 
And from whom did Moses — " 

"Does Huldbrand say all thisi" inquired the dark-eyed 

" No ; Huldbrand said very little ; all he did was to fall 
in love with anotlier woman and break Undine's heart. And 
then somethiug happens. Ah ! there is a soeue for some 
rgreat actress to make immortal." 
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** Then teU me ; because, when I am tired of hemg a great 
heiress, I mean to be the greatest actresa that ever lived.'* 

^'Well, then, act this!^' said the pedler, rising on one 
knee, while his &ce became singnlarij viyid and expressiye. 
*^ Think of me as one who has known what is best and purest 
in the world, and has aspired to love it and call it his own. 
And jou, who are the embodiment of that best and purest, 
love me, and spend the treasure of your heart on me ; be- 
cause the divine goodness that is in woman sees even in me 
the lovely image of itself, which itself has created there. 
Then, for a time, we are happier than souls in heaven. But 
a day comes when I fall away from you, and descend to love 
the lying phantom of you that gives a flattering warmth to 
baser tha^g& You grieve for me with a holy sorrow, and 
would him fi)rgive me, and make good to me the evil happi- 
ness that I have chosen. But, by an awfiil and just law, 
those who have wilfidly profaned the sacred innocence of 
their souls must suffer death ; and that death must come 
through the very innocence they have pro^med. So you, 
Undiue, loving me still with the tender and yearning love 
that all my unworthiness could not overcome, open my 
guilty door and enter in, to pres6^ upon my lips that kiss of 
death which is the only mercy left me to receive. I see 
the sweetness of your fece, — and tears that dim yomr eyes, 
— I think of all that might have been ; but terror and thick 
dai^ness are creeping near. As your fece bends to mine — " 

" No — no ! it shall not be, Huldbrand ; I will not kill 
you with a kiss. I will save you, — you shall live, — or we 
wiU die together. ** 

A pair of slender arms were round the pedl^s neck, and a 
small, biack-haired Undine was sobbing passionately on his 
shoulder. The actress had been carried away by her part ; 
possibly the actor had been not unimpressed by hi& Men 
sometimes seek strange times and methods for uttering with 
impunity the secrets that they never otherwise reveal even. 
to themselves. After a moment, the pedler rose to his feet, 
unclasping the impulsive arms> and laughing perfunctorily. 

" When you make your first appearance before the foot- 
lights, young lady," he said, " mind you look in the stage 
box on the left-hand side, and there you will see me, red 
hair and all, with a bouquet as broad as yoa are long^ all 
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idy to throw at you. Ha, ha, ha ! Why, that scene of 
I would ha,Te hrought dowu the houae. What a pity 
B aas uo one to see it but my donkey ! " 
• The ]jttle maidcD looked at him through her tears, with a 
pixeled, and, as it were, defrauded air. 
" You must be a sort of fairy yourself," she said ; " you 
ve Boemed to be two or three differeut thiugs sinoe I mot 
you. Which are you, really 1 " 

" Well, yimng lady, that 'a a secret ; and it 's the safest 
one in the world, for 1 don't kuow the answer to it myself. 
i-l>y, I must be off." 
"Shall I ever see you again)" 

" Not as you have seen me to-day," replied the pedler. 
He climbed over the stile, hameesed up his donkey, and 
B out of sight before Madeleine discovered that he had 
t Undine behind biou 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

DESdtlBEB TWO SNOLISH COONTRT-SBATB, THEIR CHARACTER AND 
CONTKNTS; WITH SOME INCIDENTAL REFLECTIONS ON THE 
HirrOAL RELATIONS OF SOCIETY AND THE INDIVIDUAL, 

Those who have labored, not only in the iieat of the day, 
but throughout the cool of the night likewise, during the 
London seafion, are wont to affect country neighborhoods 
from August to November. Many great fulke who are at 
home in Mayfair iu the earlier pai't of the year, have their 
real homes Bouie hundreds of miles from that renowned 
region. Lord Castlemere, aft«r the progress of years and 
iailing health had diminished his joy in social activities, be- 
came very fond of his Devonshire place, and used to improve 
early opportuuitiea of repairing thither, and then to invent 
pretexts for remaining late. The tastle — as it was called, 
although scarcely so large as to warrant that lofty title — 
a a fine old stone-built pile, with windows banked iu with 
', and au aspect of hale and venerable peruianenco, as if 
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nature had agreed to take it into partnership, and had con- 
fided to it some secret of her immortality. Nor was this 
impression checked by the fact that a good part of the edi- 
fice was frankly in ruins. The northern side, owing to some 
cause now forgotten in the obscurity of ages, had received a 
severe mauling, which no attempt had been made to repair. 
A large oak, that could not have been less than two hundred 
years old, grew up in the centre of one of the rooms of this 
part, and filled it brimful of majestic greenery. The jagged 
fractures of the walls had also been sweetened by soft vege- 
tation; and families of birds, whose beginning dated back 
beyond the memory of man, built their perennial nests in 
secret crevices and hollows. But all this grand and pictu- 
resque decay only seemed to fortify the serene vitality of the 
habitable portion ; it was as the link binding the work of 
human hands to the bosom of the mother earth, through 
which the pulse of life might flow. In beholding the medi- 
tative windowed front of the dwelling,, standing firm upon its 
broad terrace, with steps and gray balustrade of massive 
stone, you felt the strength which human works attain only 
by the confession of their human limitations. 

The ruined fragment served to protect the remainder 
from the sweep of the northern and easterly blasts; it 
fronted the sea, though a mile or so of lower land intervened 
between it and the shore. From the castle tower there was 
a steep descent of a hundred and fifty feet to the turf at the 
foot of the precipice on which the tower was built. Up to 
the verge of the descent the land sloped gradually from the 
south, and here the body of the building had its site and 
pursued its peaceful avocations ; the warlike tower being up- 
lifted as a shield and menace i^inst hostilities from beyond. 
Through the meadow below the cliff a brawling stream hur- 
ried seaward to affront the shore. Further off, the sea 
mounted like a wall to the smooth sweep of the horizon line ; 
and away to the right might be discerned the roofis and 
masted harbor of a town. 

All this was no doubt more taking to the outward eye 
than the trim and brick-bound conventionality of the London 
mansion ; and when, having strolled about the place and 
viewed its various aspects, and trodden ankle-deep in the 
mossy elasticity of the shaven lawn, and admired the ancient 
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'Wer-gardcD, with its marigolds, sunflowers, nnd hollj'hoclis, 
passed under the biviod arched porCul iind iuto the 
a, you found nothing there to disenuLant your cxpecta- 
tiouH. The hall and the main rooinn wore Inrge and lofty, 
but they hud a more comfortable and familiar air than is the 
case in most of these old places; and they were furnished 
and ornamented in a way which suggoatcd the ojieration of 
the heart rather than tike head; tikat is,. there was no severe 
and bloodless decorative purpose carried out, hut each wall 
and comer, each alcove atid lireplace, bore tho mark of affec- 
tionate eyes and thoiighta. In every object and in tho dis- 
position of it was shnwu a living interest or gentle memory ; 
imparting to tho whole a tender and mellow harmony Bought 
for iu vain by our scientific !Nosottis and aesthetic Morrises. 
Lord Castlemere, in fact, whenever he thought of himself aa 
alt inhabitant of this planet, in distinction from his abstract 
philosophic individuktity, always saw himself dwelling in 
tbeee rooms, wandering in these pleasaunce^ and recogniz- 
ing in eaoh thing that met his eight some koopsakQ or illus- 
tration of his inward or outwitrd existence. This was his 
home, — elsewhere he was more or less abroad, — and hero ho 
had hoped to die. 

Miss Vivian was not, perhaps, so much fu love with tho 
castle as her brother had been. Sbe was a litdy whose early 
impressions had been gathered in a whist-playiug world, and 
who had combined or alternated this amusement and others 
kindred to it, with a private and indepeoijeut bias towards 
religious exeroises. These pursuits were more reconcilable 
in practice ilian in theory ; some murderers and forgers have 
been very pious people in their leisure moments ; but what 
Miss Vivian felt was really necessai-y to the indulgence of 
both was, plenty of society. When she sorted her cards and 
D her points, she wished to do so in a liouse full of fash- 
lahle and reputable people similarly eokployed ; and when 
1 appealed to Heaven to overlook her transgressions and 
number her among its saints, she desired to have the viai- 
BBSiirance that the majority of her mortal acquaintances 
were compromising themselves in the same way. This waa 
very practicable in London, but not in an outlying corner of 
t)evonahiro. Brighton was Ijettcr ; and tho Continent oflered 
iveral available localities. Accordingly, Miss Vivian, when 

n 
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her brother had turned his annual back on London, and set 
face westward, usually had made some excuse for not accom- 
panying him ; and, Lord Castlemere seldom offering any very 
strenuous persuasions, a temporary separation would be 
effected ; the lady going to Brighton or Paris or sometimes 
to Rome, with her prayer-book, her cards, and her spaniel ; 
while his lordship and Madeleine betook themselves to the 
castle. Then, in the little season, they would reassemble in 
London once more, all the better friends for the change. 
This had been the order of affairs for several years past ; 
but now that Castlemere had got beyond the influence of 
the London world, and that of Devonshire as well, it oc- 
curred to Miss Vivian, who was a real great lady in spite of 
her peculiarities, that courtesy to his memory required her 
to do as he would have done had he been alive. She there- 
fore intimated to Madeleine that they would this autumn go 
down to Devonshire, instead of to Paris, as had been her 
previous intention. Madeleine acquiesced in the arrange- 
ment, though perhaps it did not altogether gratify her. She 
had a curiosity to see the Paris of her early childhood, now 
a dream to her, but a dream that every year lost a shadow 
and gained a light. The little heiress had herself a strong 
social instinct. However, she fancied she could manage well 
enough at the castle for one year more ; and was encouraged 
in this hope by the assurance that the Maurices would be 
there as usual. 

The Maurices, for her, meant Mrs. Roland ; though society 
in general did udt share her opinion in this respect. The 
Maurices were old Lady Maurice and her son Sir Stanhope. 
They lived in the estate next adjoining the Castlemeres, but 
as different from it as a shop sign is different from a tomb- 
stone. I do not mean to insinuate by this that the Maurices 
were new rich people, with a tradesman for their grandfather. 
They were as well off for ancestors as most of us ; but Sir 
Stanhope Maurice was a young gentleman of advanced Radi- 
cal views ; and, being also possessed with a juvenile mania 
for consistency, he found happiness in having everything 
about him according to the latest modem notions. His 
country-seat, which had had pretensions to antiquity and 
picturesqueness, had been severel}' squared off and straight- 
ened up, until inconvenience and charm had disappeared 
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before liikld ngliDesB and salubrity. Light., Tentilation, dmiii- 
age, and nil muuner uf sniiitary impruveracuts wero insisted 
upon with uurcleatiog zeal ; the roof wns slated, the chimneys 
wete untwisted, and the entire building was stuccoed and 
painted from eaves to basement. As for the grounds, they 
were InJd out in a manner to give pleasure to any one of a 
oarreot and geometrieal turn of mind. The shade trees which 
had stood near the house (and had stood there sinoo the time 
of James the First) were out down, in order to obviate damp 
and promote a freer circulation of air. Inside, the hoiiae 
was M arid, as airj-, nud aa light ae a deal bos with the sides 
citt out. The walls of the rooms were hard-finished in pale 
gray and pale green, and do pictui-es hung on them, bccniiso 
a dwelling- house ought not to be mndo into a museum. The 
floors were polished, and had mattings iustead of carpets, be- 
cause the latter collected dust No room contained anything 
in the way of furniture except tables, chairs, and hei'e and 
there a book cabinet, and a sideboard in the din ing-room ; be- 
cause anything beyond these would have served no pmctioal 
purpose. There were no heavy curtains to tho windows, 
windows being made for the purpose of admitting light. In 
short, the house was outraged until it was precisely what its 
young master desired it to lie. I will not say that its swept 
and garnished condition actually presi?nted an image of Sir 
Stanhope's mind ; but it presented an image of the mind he 
thought he had, or believed he ought to have. Ho was a 
bloodthirsty utilitarian; and there is nothing so well calcu- 
lated to empty a man's head of eobwobs, and of everything 
else, as youthful utilitarianism. It scours out the interior 
of his skull, even when it fails to impart a corresponding 
polish to the exterior man. 

Uonever, he was less empty than he flattered himself was 
the cose. The mind of an honest and geucrous-souled young 
baronet may differ from his house in this respect, that where- 
as the latter cannot help itself^ the former ctkunot help hel{)- 
ing it«elf ; as it goes ou and meets the world, a current of 
furniture and decoration inevitjibly sets in, and fills ttie bare 
sgiaces with things which shake utilitarianism on its throne. 
Sir Stauhopo Maurice was twenty-two years old, rather short, 
rather plump, with a head very erect, a dignified semi-mili- 
r carriage of the shoulders; well-shaped legs, the knees 
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of which seemed to straighten themselves with a virtuous 
resolution to emulate the rigidity of their owner's principles ; 
short high-arched feet, which turned very much out as the 
baronet paced over his mattings; warm, firm little hands, 
with short, pointed fingers ; a face in which an innate cor- 
diality of disposition strove with a premature gravity and a 
conviction of vast experience ; soft brown hair, thin on the 
top of the head ; a small, unprominent nose, and a firm, well- 
moulded chin, — these, with a fresh and ruddy complexion, 
were the chief features of Sir Stanhope's personal appearance. 
His temper was sweet, but, like many sweet tempers, short ; 
he was of an argumentative and expositionary turn of mind ; 
aud though charitable to the core as soon as he forgot him- 
self, he would be portentously severe against very trifling 
shortcomings as long as he could restrict himself to the in- 
tellectual plane. His notions of honor, of justice, of propriety, 
of duty, were elevated and sensitive to a rather difficult 
degree. He was a hot partisan of his friends, and an un- 
compromising denouncer of his foes ; yet he was not to be 
charged with partiality, because (as he could demonstrate to 
you in a moment) his friends were always in the right, and 
his enemies always in the wrong. He was neither a wit nor 
a humorist ; and he had his sober and silent hours, and oc- 
casionally would sink into rayless abysses of despondency, in 
which he seemed to be contending with some almost intoler- 
able sense of injustice. He became saturnine, and was not 
to be modified or comforted, until his spirits rebelled of 
themselves, and compelled him to find some pretext for being 
good-humored again. 

Sir Stanhope Maurice resembled other good men in having 
a weak point ; and the weak point in his case was Lady Mau- 
rice. The old lady had a countenance and a nature as grand, 
serene, and kindly as an autumnal landscape. Her husband 
had been taken from her soon after Stanhope's birth ; she 
had been forced to endure many anxieties, and to struggle 
against many difficulties; aud she had come through her 
life with an increased love of human beings, and a delight in 
observing them as they passed before her arm-chair that was 
at once unafiectedly charitable and archly humorous. There 
was a spice of Irish blood in Lady Maurice that gave rich- 
ness and elasticity to her mind. Her influence upon Stanhope 
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so great — bo much greater than he bad any idea of — 

it she was very chary of exerting it, and would only do 
extreme predicaments. She had allowed hiai to make 
A painted bandbox of their fine old house without a murmur; 
she bad listened to the exposition of all his opiuioas, and liad 
agreed with him whenever she possibly could ; she had sym- 
pathized with Lim in Lis indignations, and smiled with him 
in hia merriment : in a word, she had recognized the fact that 
man's convictionB are the things of a day, but that for that 
day they are the breath of his life, and that so long as they 
are honestly oorae by they had better be left to correct them- 
selvea. But she had been wise enough to see that she coidd 
add to ht9 happiness as well as increase her owu comfort by 
opposiug him in oue particular. 

" You know, Stanhope," she said, " that I am an old wo- 
man, and too much wedded to my habits to let my prac- 
tice correspond with my theories quite so completely as you 
can do. I want you to let me arrange my own chamber and 
boudoir in the old unsanitary way that 1 've been used to. 
Will you r' 

" My dearest mutlier," replied Sir Stanhope, with a fine 
impulse of magnanimity, " of course you shall do esactly as 

iti like best. You may carpet your room with feather-beds 
id hang it with cobwebs, if you please, and 1 will ouly take 
that you have the best cobwebs and feather-beds pro- 
onrable. At the same time," he added, constrained by a 
conscientious pang, " I can't say that I think you will etick 
to the old method long ; you will be too clear-sighted not to 
perceive the advantages of uy plan. And I could demou- 
atrate to you — " 

"Dearlmy, thot isjust what I want," interposed his mother, 
smiling in her deceitful heart. " I want you often to come 
" ito my boudoir, and let me hear your arguments." 

" " n afraid you won't stay iu your present mind long, 
rejoined Stanhope, conscious of tbo . strength of a 
^nnt, but remembering tiiat it was tyrannous to use it as a 
giant, tiody Maurice looked feminine and maternal, but 
said nothing. She put down a thick, warm carpet, that 
fitted snug to the walls. She draped a pair of rich damask 
eartaina over the window, and placed a pot of soft crimson 
ftialeas on the sill, In the alcove opposite the window she 
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set up a bookcase of her favorite books. In a comer was a 
whatnot, HUed with quaint china and curiosities. On the 
mantolpueco were an old clock, with an engraved brass face, 
and two Japanese copper jars, enamelled with grotesque fig- 
ures in flowor-like colors. The walls were wainscoted to 
within a yard of the ceiling ; polished brass candle sconces 
wore alExed to the dark wood on either side the broad and 
roomjr fireplace, within which glowed and crackled the 
IV^^^enta of tiie ancestral trees; it being characteristic of 
Ladv Maurice's philosophy^ since she could no longer get 
sihaae aivi coolness out of her timber, to get li^t and warmth 
fi»m it. Finally, — not to make too long an enumeration of 
the^ oosiey delights, — two indefensibly luxurious easj-chairs 
extended their hospitable arms beside the hearth, in one of 
which sat the venerable hostess, while the other lay in wait 
^ the ingimuous and unsuspecting Stanhope. One after- 
noon he came in. He could only stay a few minutes, because 
he must be over at the stables by four o^elot^ to see about 
Yt^utilaliu^ the flooir^ He east a glance about the room, 
and, having previously determined to shake his be«d mislik- 
iugly> did $0. He dropped into the vacant easy-chair (there 
hap^ned to bt^ uo oiher available seat of any kind in the 
K^^oiirX stn^tc^hed his leet towards the fender, as he could 
n<.>t w^ aY\>iid doii^^ and began tii> make a few cntieism& 
A chao' of this kind was ii\^unoos to the dhest and to the 
inttm^l v>jrga«^ Of course it was cooafbrtahle fer the 
nPto^uetilt but that wijis not the point. 11i» tkkk caorpet, 
agrv^<e«*ble though it was to the feet^ wodki in the ki^ run 
pyro^luice a d<^>J)ovable (^Sk^ci upoc^ the Kus^ Tlus sahdued 
li;ght> aiiK( th<!^ dark tocbi^ ^ exerythuag^ mixst milhafte i^aii^ 
auy woirk that tstade a d^nfitaiatid ntpoct ih» eye&. 

■^ I <.>iA^ vio i«;y BwHjciasfcg^ ciear^ aad E^i to> ywt talk,, and 
t}k>cM? I caui (i<.^ wtth cay eyiWi shut^'^ tttteirpo8e<i Ladjr Manriee 
at thbi ^'mK ai»j witW^^t th» hmt ^pu^m ef at dsm^ile 

"^ But vvm; iwjfcui. yotjt kutii^w^'*' objifctt?ii Stadb^^. 
^ Ah^ \ kttpw ^ m\ Qhk booi^ by bf^aort^'*^ saiiii l«r Iniy- 
2^ip,. witib: a smij^ sudt a srg^.;: "^tiii^ir thtult I iiaapiibt yovr 

^k)h^ I (i^Oi^ s»(r tt^ to be ittMBbfe;*^ S)»uri^pe (iwlamd 
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lor, " old-fnshioiicd appltauceB of this kind have their 

tctiona, and even, within certain limits, their merits. 

It one miiat learn to look beneath the first appearaDce of 

bga ; nnd when yon are aa old ns I am, mother — I mean 

I auSim when you 've given as mtich thought to these sub- 

aal have — now, for instance, Ihat old Venetian decan- 

_ in the littlo stand beside yonr elbow. It's a pretty 

thing enough, I suppose, so far ns that is concerned ; but 

what use docs it serve I It holds nothing ; it — " 

"By the by, that reminds me!" murmured Lady Man- 
as if to herself, "Stanhope, my dear, 1 know you have a 
correct palate. There's some kind of liqiiear in that 
ter, and I want you, if you don't mind, to tell me what 
I can't decide myselt 1 suppose you won't condc- 
id to taste it ; but 1 dare say you can tell just as readily 
by the aroma. Here — try 1 " 

Sir Stanhope took the delicate flask in his Iiaud and 
anift'ed. He paused a, moment meditatively, tlicn enified 
onco more. Humph I It smelt rather like Benedictine, but 
— snitf — it was difRcult to be certain about these liquemig. 
They were very dilTerent from liquors, yon know. Hum 1 
Perhaps it would be safer to taste a thimbleful : was there a 
very small glass — ah ! that would do. Now let us see. 
Yes — no — yes, though ! It was Benedictine, after all. Not 
a bad kind, either. Try once more. Yes, there cuuld be uo 
doubt about it. 

" I 'ni very much obliged to you, dear," said the mother. 
" 1 thought perhaps it might be. But now, go on with what 
you were saying. That is, unless you must go over to the 
stables at once % " 

Stanhope would stay a little longer. The firelight con- 
trasted with the dark woodwork had a pretty effect. The 
chair was more like a sofa than « chair. The window cur- 
tains made it seem almost like evening. There were same 
things he wished particularly to say, — some arguments. He .. 
lay back, and folded his hands composedly, and said first 
le thing and then another. After a while, Lady Maurice 
reminded of an anecdote of her yoimger days, and told 
ith her usual charm of voice and manner. The conver- 
ion took another turn, — not ntilitarian. Half an hour 
fed ; Stauhope only settled himself more comfortably in 
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his chair. The afternoon slipped away ; he was still there, 
and was now renewing his exposition of the evils of indulging 
in things that merely gratified one's love of indolence. By 
the time the dinner-bell rang he had almost convinced his 
mother ; but the visit to the stable — well, that could be 
done as well to-morrow. The next day he did not come, or 
only just to look in and out again. The day after he came 
immediately after dinner and remained till bedtime, making 
out a clear case against the boudoir. Why make a longer 
story of it ] Insensibly, Sir Stanhope got into the habit of 
spending all his leisure time in the only part of the house 
that he did not approve of. Lady Maurice lured him on ; 
surely a near relative of hers must have kissed the Blarney 
stone. Under cover of vindicating his principles, the young 
baronet daily suspended them ; and his mother, by her gen- 
tle but lingering intractability, helped him to close his eyes 
to the truth. He wreaked his energies in rendering the rest 
of the house uninhabitable, and was so gratified at his moth- 
er's failure to dispute his logic that he overlooked his own 
failure to discard her easy-chairs. No compromise could 
have been more felicitous. 

These events were happening at about the time that Sir 
Stanhope's university career was drawing to a close. The 
family had previously lived in town ; but the young baronet 
had set his heart (or, rather, his mind) on being a model 
country gentleman, living on his acres, educating his tenants, 
and going up to London only occasionally. At the univer- 
sity he had distinguished himself, having taken a first class, 
and proved his ability to make a finely argued speech in 
debate. He was spoken of as likely to do himself credit one 
of these days in the House of Commons. For many years 
the Maurices had been on terms of intimacy with the Caa- 
tleraeres, Lady Maurice having known Lord Castlemere in 
his youth. When Madeleine took her place as the hope of 
the Castlemere line, the idea of making a match between her 
and Stanhope was implicitly present to the minds of the 
elders on both sides. It was a suitable match from a social 
point of view, as well as desirable on personal grounds. The 
children would have large fortunes ; the estates were contigu- 
ous; in character and disposition they were, if not- directly 
sympathetic, at all events the complements of each other. 
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Madeleine needed a steady and logical spirit like Stanhope's 
to restrain her independence and audacity. Stanhope would 
not be the worse for a touch of Madeleine's originality and 
fire. Nevertheless, no definite agreement was entered into ; 
and when, during the last year or so, Lord Castlemere had 
got his mind fixed upon the possibility of there being a son 
of his in existence, his anticipations regarding Madeleine 
took another turn, as to which he did not take counsel with 
Lady Maurice. 

But now that Castlemere was gone, her ladyship had to 
act upon her own judgment, and she thought it best to 
make some suggestions to Stanhope, in order to discover 
what attitude he was likely to take up. He said that he 
had not as yet taken the question of marriage into his cal- 
culations; but that of course he would expect to marry 
some day ; and when the day came it was as likely that he 
would choose Madeleine as anybody. Meanwhile, he would 
endeavor to think of her from the matrimonial point of view. 
Of course Miss Vivian and the Clanroys had already been 
spoken to, and had made no sort of objection to the project. 
But within the last two or three months the rumors as to a 
rival claimant to the Castlemere property had been gaining 
currency ; and although not much weight was attached to 
them, they could not fail to put Madeleine's attractions as a 
marriageable object in a new light. The practical result 
was to make Lady Maurice willing to postpone clinching any 
bargain until Madeleine had grown a little older. In seven 
or eight years she would reach the age at which the existing 
will gave her irrevocable possession of the inheritance, and 
then would be the moment to decide. While saying this to 
herself, however, Lady Maurice was conscious of a certain 
lack of graciousness and generosity in her position. The 
custom of buying and selling flesh and blood was one in 
which she had been educated, but it did not come to her by 
nature. The dilemma was as follows : If no attempt was 
made to attach Madeleine until she was eighteen years old, 
for fear she should turn out not to be the heiress, the danger 
would have to be faced of her falling in love in some other 
direction. On the other hand, if she were drawn on to love 
Stanhope, and was afterwards jilted because she had no 
money, — it would look badly, to say the least of it. What 
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was to be done I The moire Ladj Manrioe considered the 
matter, the leas was she able to make up her mind ; and the 
result was that she did nothing — except allow things to 
take their course. Madeleine had of coorae not yet been 
informed of the honor that contingentlj awaited h&r ; and 
though she liked Lady Maurice better than either of her 
aunt^ and a4>preeiated Stanhc^ very well as a comrade, she 
was not likely to Inreak her heart or compromise h&r self- 
respect for some time to come. 

As for Stanhope, he was not asked to share his mother's 
anxieties^ His ideas about marriage were ladical ; and, being 
uncertain what that m^ht import, his mother thought it 
prudent not to open the question with him. In this deci- 
sion she was 0|^)O6ed by Mr& Eoland, who^ indeed, frankly 
expressed her disapproTal t^ the business from beginning to 
end. Kate Koland had always been fi^mk and intrepid, and 
in her presence humbug looked small, and selfishness mean, 
be their attire and credentials what they might. Kate was 
Lady Maurice's niece, — the daughter of Rear- Admiral Har- 
vey Karanagh ; and since the last two years she had been 
left an orphan and had lired with her aunt and consin ; but 
she had a sufficient income of her own, and was under obli- 
gations to nobody. She was a fi^esh-hued, fresh-spirited 
woman of twenty ; but you soon perceiTed that she was in 
some way different from other young women of similar gen- 
eral type ; and if you had insight enough, you would also 
divine that this difference depended not so much upon con- 
genital traits as upon some exceptional experience through 
which she had passed. Such, at any rate, was the fact, but 
few people coiild have guessed the nature of that experience. 
It was something in one aspect so hackneyed that I hesitate 
to record it, lest its terrible reality should &il to make itself 
felt. It was oue of those events which those who hear of 
them are proue to regard from the romantic or sensational 
point of view, forgetting how stark a tragedy it is to the suf- 
ferer. Kate Kavanagh was betrothed to a gallant young 
lieutenant in the navv, a man whom she loTed with her 
whole heart and soul, and who loved her no less. One day 
they were married, and never was there a gayer or more 
prosperous wedding. The Ileuteuant had leave for three 
months, and at the church door they got into their carriage 
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f he driven to the railway station. Ou the way thither 

>re woB a collision ; Kate'e busbaud nils killoil ajiii terri- 

' mangled ; no one else received evoii a 8i;nitch. The 

bride had the body put into a cab and drove with it in iter 
arms hack tu her father's house. That was the end of her 
bonejuioon. No one saw her again for niwiy montha. 

She spoke freely of " my husband " afterwards, but never 
alluded to his death. She was as gay in manner as before, 
as bright in talk ; she laughed as often, though not so long. 
But in lier voice was a tone which had not been in it until 
she said to her father, "I have brought my husband home." 
And tliere was a line at either corner of her sanguine mouth 
such 03 no young woman ought to have. It was as if she 
stood bravely mirthful on the threshold of a chamber witliin 
which lay the bleeding body of all she loved. Sometimes, 
in the midst of conversation, she would abruptly cease sjieak- 
ing, arise, and go out. Then it might bo known that she 
had entered her ehamber of death and shut the door. The 
atmosphere of that chamber invested her as with a sacred 
invUible garment, which at onco gave her liberty to speak 
and deal with her friends with a freedom and direutneaa that 
no other woman of her age and condition could use, and at 
the same time removed her from really iutimnfe approach. 
She was the friend of many men, both young and old ; her 
attitude towards them was not that of a sister, scarcely that 
of a woman, hut still less that of a man. It was something 
unique; it brought out what was finest and worthiest in 
them ; it would have made a boor gentlemanly and chii-al- 
rons for the time being ; it gave him who was a gentleman 
already a new conception of the possibilitiea of human society. 
Grandiloquent, aonveutional, or phariaaioal people were 
ptlni(^-stricken and sileuoed by Kate Itoland's laughing glance 
and question; they smiled feebly, and repUed with thin <m- 
certainty of tone. It was the warmth of human fellowship 
in her that froze them. Many women may have envied 
Sate the explicit devotion which the men who were her 

Mids displayed towards her ; but not many of thom would 
I^Cotdd have paid her iatal price for it. 
fiucb as she was, Kate did not approve of the diplomatic 
jEitude which was being held towanls Madeleine Viviiui, 

d fllie said as much lo LnUy Maurice with her usual frank- 
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ness. ** I should hope Stanhope had money enough for two, 
if it came to that/' she remarked. 

" You are perfectly right, Kate," Lady Maurice replied, 
" but this is one of those things that cannot be settled 
according to abstract rules of right and wrong." 

"Yesi Why not 1" 

** Because it is a social question ; and society's right and 
wrong are custom. We live in society, we avail ourselves of 
its advantages, and in return we are bound to conform to its 
habits. If we take higher ground in one thing, we should 
take it in all, and retire to the wilderness. It is not the 
custom for a rich person to marry a poor one, and experience 
sliows that such marriages seldom turn out welL At the 
saiuo time it would be nice to have the children many if it 
can he dotie.*^ 

** Then I '11 tell yon what I should do," said Kate, in her 
quick light way ; '^ I should get Madeleine and put her in 
that chair, and I should get Stanhope and pat him in that, 
and 1 sliould say. * Now, Stanhope, you're to many Made- 
leine if she gets the nn^nev. and not if she does n't.' Then 
it wt>u]d be all fair and above-boani, in s{Hte of society. 
Wein Shall we do that!'' 

*^ l>f c^nir^e not^ my dear ; it would be the end of tlie 
whole thing.** 

«WiHiiait! Wliv would it?- 

**" YiHi ask me, Imt tou know as well as I dow The chil- 
drvHi ar« human beings: you can"*! manage tbem as you 
w\>uKi machiueis; if they think they ar« b^ng bdur^suned 
aKHil« they w^Hild be up in anus in a moiueut. We must 
lot tlieiu toike higher grvniud — '* 

A$ SV10U as th;ait uulucky phrftse h^ passed ber lips Lady 
Maurice knew that she wtsis lost« sx> £ir as aivnyunent was 
coittcenied : aud thefeiu she judgievi her anm^Kotst r^^tly. 
Kate lauuehei out at her aud sfvured ber iMXiiiiig. Tet it 
QUIT W dsHfibtied whether she wioudd haiv been ao merciiess 
hii^l sl&e InflbeTed that LaJt Ma&urke^ when it caume to the 
pciioiit. wvM&M havi^ behaxxvi asiythcu^ Icke ir> wiekedhr as she 
^iw lbj>«rs«a orwlti l^^r. •* If Stauahof^ ((^uEoe t** todl* she 
:siiii :!& ib(SS« ''' :«Bid tVilid TV«i titikt — thdUkks te> Trocar Heieiiiiia- 
tiLocri- :usj1 bii — >l;dto>k:l?euae wtjis m k^Y^ with hQu. iMut he 
wvdJji a"T! ixuunrr hcT Kv^Jiiusdc s&te hiid Ikn^ Imer <li.£ick4)h}«^ — 
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if he told you that, Lady Maurice, you would disown him 
on the spot, and forbid him ever to show his face in your 
presence again ! " 

Lady Maurice protested, but secretly thought it not im- 
possible. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

IN WHICH KATE ROLAND REMARKS THAT THE PEOPLE ONE 
UNDERSTANDS AT A GLANCE ARE THE SAFEST, BUT NOT 
ALWAYS THE MOST ENTERTAINING. 

On the morning after the day on which the Homeric con- 
test took place, a detailed description of which was furnished 
two or three chapters back. Sir Stanhope Maurice came into 
his mother's boudoir with a letter in his hand. 

" It *s like coming into a cave, — this room," he said, in a 
plaintive tone. " How do you contrive to live without light ]" 

"It's very good of you to let us see you here,'' Lady 
Maurice declared. " Now you are here, don't you think you 
might sit down just for a few minutes 1 " 

" If you like, I '11 get you a cane-bottomed chair and put 
it by the window," added Kate Roland, who was present ; 
" and we '11 talk about the Sahara Desert and whitewash, — 
shall we 1 " 

'* Are there any news ] " Lady Maurice hastened to say ; 
for she was always in fear lest her son should divine the 
significance of Kate Roland's chaff. "I see you have a 
letter." 

" It 's from whom do you think ? Bryan, of all people in 
the world ! " 

" Dear me ! I thought he had gone to Australia, or Amer- 
ica, or somewhere." 

" He has got back, and he will come here this afternoon. 
There 's a man I should like you to know, Kate. He 's a 
man you would know how to appreciate." 

" I should like to know him. Tell me about him. Who 
is he — what is he 1 " 
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*' I should have thought I must have spoken of him before 
now. He was at Christ Church with me, — the year ahead 
of me. Everybody was talking of him. He could do any- 
thing; he did do everything he tried his hand at. You 
should have seen him in a row with the town ! At cricket 
once I saw him take the middle stump four times running. 
They tried him in the eight, but it wouldn't do; they 
could n*t get any one to balance him ; but he won the sculls 
whenever he entered. He drove the prettiest tandem in the 
university. As for reading, there never was such a fellow. 
Ho was first man of his year ; nobody knew how he did it ; 
he seemed able to get on any length of time without sleep ; 
they say he sported his oak once five consecutive days and 
nights l>efore an exam., and came out as fresh — " 

"Oh, you may as well stop," interrupted Mrs. Boland. 
** I don't care to hear about prodigies and monsters. If you 
have a man to tell me about, I sha'n*t mind listening. Mean- 
time, since you won't have the cane-bottomed chair, you had 
In^tter sit in the easy, and try and make believe you're com- 
fortable, — so as not to hurt our feelings ! Well now ? What 
sort of a looking mim is this) If he's an Apollo, you can 
just mention it, and pass on to something else. I generally 
pn>for my men ugly." 

** He 's not effeminately lovely, at all events, is he, 
mother I" said Stanhope, shutting his lips and laughing. 
•* His hair may be of the Apollo color for what I know." 

*• He has porfootiy red hair," said Lady Maurice ; ** and he 
hx^ks a gocKl deal like Rob Roy, I should fiancy. But he is 
such a i^XHi fellow that vou don't mind that, except just at 
fiRit,*' ' 

** Well t And what good has he donel* continned Kate. 

** Ho has l>oou so;\udalouslv treated bv his fother!" said 
Stauho|x\ indignantly. *'His fi^ther is one of the richest 
nu'U in the north of England. Bryan is a good- hearted, 
iinpul?Mvo follow, — never knew how to look dUer liis own 
iuton'^ts : but you c»n*t expect a man with a physiqae and 
spirits like hi$ to behave like a chnivh deacon. His fiither 
i^^ it into his head that Bryan was fast, — perfect iKMisense ! 
The onlv iliifcrvnice K^tweeu htm aini other feUows was that 
bo alw^y^ ^>t (XHimxxi u}x>n if anything happened ; he never 
knew how to make excu;^'ts and snesnk out of the wmj. There 
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were hundreds of worse fellows than ho, without half hU 
temptatioiiH." 

" Aud what did hia father do! Cut off his suppliosl" 
^L " He followed him up like a detective. I ahoidd like to 
^■gnw whut ynu aro laughiug litl" 

Wj^ "You are too bad, Kate," said Lady Uaurioe, ia on 
"mdortoue. 

" I 'm Dot doing onytbiug ! " returaefJ Mrs. Roland, laugh- 
ing onl, " I was only wonderinfr if your friend Bryau was 
aa indignant about it as Stanliopo is. No, don't bo augry 
with me, my dear fellow. I "m like Bryan, — I cau't behave 
like a. church dcaoon. Weill Did they eateh him In any 
Bcrape 1 " 

" Of course, if a man becomes the object of a conspiracy, 
it will always be possible to 'oatcb' bini, as you call it, in 
something. I don't know what it was ; I never naked. 
When 1 give my confidence to any one, I don't trouble my- 
self any more about what other people may suspect them of. 
Bryan's father never understood hiin, or made any allow- 
ances for him. I am as strong an advocate of legitimate 
authority ns anybody; but there are things to which uu one 
with a proper fecliug of self-respect can allow himself to sub- 
mit. AH I can say is, that liia father heard aud believed 
some absurd rumor or other about Bryan's goings^n, and 
told him that hia inheritance depended upon hia reforming 
and marrying his cousin. It was the most tyrannical affair 
1 ever hoard o£" 

" Who told you 1 Bryan's father 1 " 

"I never saw Bryan's father, and 1 never wish to. Bryan 
told me that himself. I suppose you are going to say that ia 
suspicious testimony. Well, you don't know the man. He 
is as incapable of misrepresenting the truth aa any man 
living. He waa much more inclined to blame himself than 
his father; and he did all he could to satisfy him." 

" Married his cousin 1 Did ho do that 1 " 

" He might have dono it, so far aa he waa concerned. He 
had been engaged to her before this trouble began, and prolwi- 
bly thought much more highly of her thau she deserved, 
But before he had left the university throe months, the en- 
.^gement was brokeu off." 

" Broken off 1 By whom 1 Tlie gentleman or the lady 1 " 
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" It was broken off : that was enough for me. Of course 
Bryan, as a man of honor, could n*t be expected to say 
whether the break came from his side or hers." 

" I don't see that," said Kate, lifting up her face quickly, 
and pushing back some light strands of hair from her fore- 
head. '* I don't see that ! He might not wish to tell, — 
that I can understand ; he would naturally be ashamed to 
confess that he had broken his word to her, or he might not 
like to be asked why she had given up him ; but I don't see 
how his honor would be involved either way." 

" My dear Kate," said Lady Maurice, in her demufe 
friendly tones, " don't you think you are making your heart 
rather unnecessarily hard against this poor friend of ours 1 " 

" Not at all ! " she answered, with her usual rapidity. 
" Stanhope is making out his friend to be a martyr, and 
eveiy one else concerned to be monsters. I don't believe in 
either monstera or martyrs, except upon pretty clear evi- 
dence. But I 'm ready to be convinced, — longing to be ! 
Come, Stanhope, — must n't be cross, you know. How is it 
about honor 1 " 

Stanhope laughed in the manly, restrained way proper to 
one whose equanimity is not to be upset by the sallies of 
feminine vivaciousness. -As a matter of fact, Kate's criticism 
had somewhat disconcerted him for the moment, and he was 
under obligations to his mother for procuring him time to 
consider how he should reply to it. " What I meant," he 
said good-humoredly, "was this, — that it being plainly to 
Bryan's advantage pecuniarily that he should marry bis 
cousin, if he nevertheless found it necessary to break off the 
engagement, he must have done so for some reason which it 
would throw discredit upon her to disclose ; and if she broke 
it off, it must have been from a malicious wish to aid bis 
father in getting him into trouble ; and honor would forbid 
his saying what would lay her open to such an accusation. 
All that an honorable man could do in such circumstances 
was to hold hia tongue ; and that is what Bryan did." 

" Well, Sir Charles Grand ison, supposing your friend to 
have been entirely innocent, that is satisfactory. So his 
father and his fiancee conspired together to make a beggar 
of him 1 And what becomes of the money that ought to 
have been his ] " 
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"I don't know," said Stanhope, indiflerently, crossing one 
leg over the other and swinging his fiwt. "Bryan has an 
allowance of about twu hundred a year for the preaent, 1 be- 
lieve. 1 *ni not holding him up as a pattern of perfection, Eate.. 
I beheve be 's his own worst enemy ; the sort of fellow who 
is capable of sacrificing his own best interests for a whim or 
a punctilio that most people might consider foolish ; and I 
dtire say he may have doue reckless things that a cold- 
blooded curmudgeon would have kept clear of. But there 
never was anything mean or underhand about liim. He was 
like a great iugeuuous boy in many ways ; he would blurt 
out things about himself that he would never have men- 
tioned If ho 'd had a particle of self-concoit or hypocrisy in 
him. Anybody could deceive him, but ho never deceived 
ftnybody. However, 1 shnl! say nothing more about him ; 
you can judge for yourself thia iiftenioon. He's been nway 
from England fur nearly two years. Hla adventures ought to 
be worth hearing. Well, I must go and see about getting 
that timber sawn np,'' concluded Sir Stanhojie, extracting 
himself with no especial alacrity from the luiurioua depths of 
bis chair. 

When he had gone out, Kate Roland took up her work 
from her lap, on which she had laid it down at his entrance, 
and remarked, " What a dear old fellow he is ! Fancy hav- 
ing any one stand up for you like that after you had been 
I away two years 1" 

" Stanhope has a combative instinct ; be is apt to defend 

■any one who is attacked," Stanhope's mother replied. "I 

r heard so much about Bryan until now." 

" I did n't attack ; it was the total depravity of the father 

lat I objected to. You have seen the son, have n't you 1 " 

" Yes ; once or twice. I thought him very droll and plefls- 

Ho has the sort of charm that ngly men sometimes do 

ve, — the air of not being conscious of themselves. He 

fctered into things with a kind of fury that one likes to see : 

fre are all so quiet and uninterested nowadays. I shoidd 

^ihink he would be a man whom women would be very apt 

t^ like. His voice, I remember, had a quite peculiar quality 

t was a very strong voice, and seemed to resound, 

he managed it so completely that it was no louder 

■urs or mine, and always touched just the note he 

12 
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wished. But there was somethiug more in it than that, else 
I should n't have recollected it after so long a time ; it al- 
ways gave one a pleasant surprise ; it was entirely character- 
istic of him, and yet you felt that he would n't have been 
half what he was if it had been different, or if he had not 
spoken. All that makes me think that it could n't have been 
his cousin who was the one to break the engagement. But 
I may be wrong." 

"Between you, you have made me very curious to see 
him," Kate observed, after a little silence. "His story 
does n't seem to suit him, somehow. It sounds like HamUt 
with the part omitted. Upon the whole, I feel inclined to 
like him. The people one understands at a glance ^une the 
safest, but not generally the most entertaining. You will 
have him to dinner, I suppose ] " 

" I think Stanhope will probably want to keep him here 
for several days»" Lady Maurice said ; " and it will give the 
poor boy something to do ; he really has to invent occupa- 
tions now that he has got the house into what he considers 
proper order. I am expecting every week that he will come 
to tlie end of this country-gentleman theory of his, and begin 
to see arguments in favor of a city life. The reid place for 
him is Parliament, after all. But perhaps I shall be out of 
the way by that time." 

To this suggestion Kate made no rejoinder ; but after a 
while she rose from her chair, went over to Lady Maurice, 
kissed her twice or thrice on the forehead and cheek, and 
left the room. She did not appear again till the afternoon. 

About three o'clock, looking out of her window in the 
direction of the castle, she saw approaching at some distance 
two figures. One of them she recognized immediately as 
Madeleine. The other was a man whom she had never seen 
before. He was fashionably attired in a dark morning coat 
and gray trousers. His gait was firm and easy, each step 
being planted with a sort of solid elasticity upon the earth, 
and accompanied by a rocking of the broad shoulders, giving 
an impression of confident and good-humored power. One 
arm swung at his side with a regular and weighty motion ; 
in the other hand he carried a bunch of leaves and grasses 
which he had apparently been gathering for Madeleine's 
gratification. As the pair drew nearer, Kate perceived that 
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they were talkiDg t(^ther ; the man aeemed to be regaliug 
tbe girl with sumi: story, wbich sIio occoaionfLllj iuterniptml 
by a question or a uommeul. Tbey were evidently on tbe 
licst of terena witb eaeb other; the man laugbed ouco or 
twice, and n^arded her witb a sideways inclination of bia 
head. He wae of b aunbiinit uomplexion, witb short red 
side-whiiikers ; his chin and massive throat were close shaven, 
'he face was certainly not a handsome one, but it was 
Tective ; it waa & face wbich Kate felt she would not easily 

^t. She also was oware of a dangerous strength in it, — 
power of so commanding and monopolizing the boliolder's 
uttentiou as to incapauitale him from forming a judgment as 
to what might be going on behind it. By this time tbe 
stranger, witb Madeleine beside him, was within thirty or 
forty yards of tbe bouae ; and, suddenly raising his eyes, his 
glance met Kate's point-blank. He was talking animatedly 
to Madeleine at the moment; and without removing his 
eyes from Kate, he continued to talk in the Same tone, inso- 
much that Madeleine, who was absorbed in what ho was say- 
ing, did not perceive tbe unoipeotcd direction in which bis 
regards bad become fised, Kate was sensible of «n increased 
warmth in her cheeks; and yet it was with dilliculty that 
she turned her eyes away and withdrew from her position. 
When she was once more secure from observation, she found 
herself perceptibly discomposed. 

'' That man is not so ingenuous as he will make me believe 

b half an hour from now I " waa the sum of her refiections 
this little incident. " He can make mo think whatever 

wants me to think, while be is talking to me; but ailer- 
warda, if I remember this first improHsioii, I shall got the 
bettor of him again. Well, now for it I " 

In this illiberal and delilierately prejudiced frame of mind, 
Kate Roland made some alterations in her toilet, and went 
stairs to meet Bryan Sinclair. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

IN WHICH BRYAN CONFESSES THAT HE WANTS TO MAKE THE 
WORLD HIS OWN, NOT TO KEEP, BUT TO THROW AWAY. 

Dinner in those days, in that particular part of the world, 
took place at five o'clock. A servant was despatched to the 
castle, to request the honor of Miss Vivian's presence ; and 
another took a wagon over to the neighboring town to fetch 
Mr. Sinclair's portmanteau, its owner having accepted Sir 
Stanhope's invitation to spend a day or two with him. In 
the meantime the two gentlemen (after Sinclair had been 
presented to the ladies) strolled otf together on a tour of in- 
spection of the premises; and Madeleine became the com- 
panion of Kate Eoland, who had conceived a warm affection 
for the child. 

Madeleine was full of talk about her new friend, and gave 
Kate a dramatic account of her first meeting with him under 
the hedge the day before. At first he had been a pedler, 
and she had been the lady of the manor ; but afterwards a 
magic transformation bad taken place, and she had become 
Undine and he Huldbrand. Then, this morning, while she 
had been wandering about the park, the enchanter had ap- 
peared before her again ; this time in the disguise of a gen- 
tleman. And he had addressed her by her real name, though 
she had never told him what it was. And he had said (what 
proved to be true) that he was an old friend of Sir Stanhope's, 
though he was not acquainted with Mrs. Roland. And he 
had related to her a number of very interesting stories ; and 
he and she had partly matured a splendid project, which they 
meant to accomplish in partnership ; but what it was they 
were at present under mutual bonds not to reveal to any 
third person. " And is n't his hair beautiful and red ! " said 
Madeleine thoughtfully, in conclusion. 

" Is red hair beautiful 1 " asked Kate, laughing. 

" Once I thought it was not, but now I think it is," the 
younger lady replied, with the gravity of one who has lived 
to correct the rashness of youthful opinions. 

Sinclair and Maurice were all this while loitering about 
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ttiher, turning their eyes upon tho various olyccia wliich 
ppoBcd to ho occupying their attention, but in reality 
leing ibinga very remote and aJien from tlieir actual en- 
vironment of the moment. "I did n't espeut to Und you 
here," Sinclair aaid at length. " I expected to nee you in 
the House, going in for reform and tliat sort of thing. Wliy 
don't yon do iti You are the man to do it." 

" I intend to malte the attempt some day," Maurice ftn- 
swered, folding hia bauds behind his back with a senatorial 
air. " But there is still time to think of that, I want to 
get acquainted nith the people first, and study their mode 
of life, and show them my idea of how a country gentleman 
ought to live. These improvements that I have heeu intro- 
ducing into my place have l»een even more for their instruc- 
tion than for my own convenience." 

"So I should think," aaid Sinclair, with a comical con- 
traction of the eyebrows. " You teach them what to do by 
teaching them what fo avoid. Never mind, my man," he 
added, seeing that Maurice was preparing to defend his posi- 
tion ; " you know I always blurt out what 's ou the end of my 
3. There 's a great difference in the way men's tongues 
ftre tied on to them. Some ai'e like rnddera, — the way they 
"iiove indicates the man's course. Others are like the peu- 
laut at the main-top, — always on the wag, and nothing 
of it. I could have made a better simile than that if 

bad had time. How many men do you keep at work about 
the place 1 A dozen 1" 

" Sometimes more, — it depends on circiimBtancea. But I 
have one man who is worth a dozen, — you must see him, — 
my foreman. He's as fine a type of the Devonshire yeoman 
as I know ; a good head, and a physique like a Hercules. I 
fancy he would make short work even of you ! Hi ! Saun- 
ders ! " he called, to an under-gardener who was working near 
at hand, " where 's the foreman 1 " 

" A' think he be at 'a cottage. Sir Stanhope," replied the 
man, raising himself to au upright position and pulliug otf 
hia cap. " But he be rather out o' sorts, like." 

"Out of aortal What do you mean! Is auything the 
matter with him i" 

" Well, Sir Stimhope, he be not in a way to see nobody," 
,id the man, scratching his head slowly. 
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*' Nonsense ! ** retnnied the baronet, displeased that his 
prize man shoald be supposed subject to mortal ills. " Come 
along, Sinclair. He must be in a bad way if he won't see me. 
*' He *s a married man," he continued, as they walked along, 
''and his wife is a superior woman for her class m life. A 
thoroughly steady man, too, which is more than can be said 
of most c^ them hereabouts. Well, here we are." 

The cottage — an antique, pretty little dwelling which had 
not yet suffered from the baronet's regenerative principles — 
opposed a shut door to the visitors ; but Sir Stanhope, with- 
out waiting for an answer to his knock, lifted the latch and 
entered without ceremony. 

The room in which they found themselves, though clean, 
and neatly fiumished with robust oaken furniture, bore symp- 
toms of unwonted disorder. A chair lay with a 1^ broken 
in one comer ; a looking-glass which hung between the win- 
dows had been smashed as by the blow of a fist Two chil- 
dren were crouching beside the firepUce, evidently in a very 
dismayed and teaiful finame of mind : and their mother not 
only had an ominously pallid and- anxious aspect, but her 
efforts to present lierself in profile to the visitors were unsuc- 
cessful in disguising the fact that she was suffering from a 
black eye. AJs for the lord and master of the establishment, 
he was lying in an inelegant position, half on and half off 
the bed, muttering to himself in a thick and monotonous 
tone a series of imprecations of an impartially condemnatory 
character. 

'' What is the meaning of this 1 " demanded Sir Stanhope, 
as soon as his astonishment allowed him to speak. ** What 
have you been doing, Tom Berne t Get up and answer me, 
sir!" 

"You — go-t' hell,'* rejoined Tom, with sluggish indifference. 

" Oh, pray forgive him. Sir Stanhope," entreated his wife, 
in a frightened tone. " Indeed, he don't know what he 's 
saying. Oh, be careful, sir ! " she added to Sinclair, who 
had approached the bed ; " he might kill you — oh ! " 

Sinclair carried a light switch cane in his hand, with a 
round agate knob at the end of it, Tom Berne was lying 
with his eyes half closed, still muttering indistinctly to him- 
self, but apparently taking no notice of anything. Sinclair 
touched him on the temple with the knob of his cane, and 
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m\i in a low, but distinct tone, " Get up, Tom Borne, and 
be civil to your viHitors ! " 

Turn tirt«d bis bead, then raised himself on Iiis elbow, 
and finally aat eroct, though swaying n little from side to 
side; and hie eyes stared confusedly about. The nmDner 
in which he did it had soniethiiig unnatural about it, as 
if be had t>eeu acted upon by a galvanic buttery, instead 
f moving by hia own volition. The muscloH of hia mouth, 

ireover, were relnsed ; and this, added to his pallor, gave 

9 face an eipresaion of terror unpleasant to see. " Who 
jokel" said he, after a while. 

" I did, Tom," replied Sinelair. At the samo time he 

moved his hat, and brushed hia hiind through his hair. 
Jfae other's wavering glance now rested on him for the first 
1 fts it did BO, the pupils of his eyes dilated. He 
toiscd one arm and crouched his head, as one might do who 
)Kpeuted to receive a blow. 

"There, there, — don't ho scarcsd, man ! Nobody's going 
hurt you," said Sinclair, encouragingly. " But mind you, 
a Berne I a fellow like you has no business tn get drunk. 
! of that, do you hearl Look at your wife and 
ibildren I Do yon call yourself a man 1 " 

Tom Berne sat breathing heavily, aud his head moved 
with an irregular treuior which he was nianife'etly puwerloss 
to control. Suddenly ha covered his face with his largo 
rough hands and flung himself down violently on the bed, 
eubbing with harsh groans. Sinclair put on hia hat, and 
turned to Maurice, who bad been looking on at this scene 
with unaReotcd amazement 

"He's only a big baby, after all," he remarked, smiling a 
little. " We may as well let him be fur the present. He '11 
make his apologies to-morrow, 1 dare say. Good-by, Mrs. 
Berne." He passed his arm through Maurice's, and drew 
bim out of the cottage. The latter walked on for some 
distance like a man whose legs are acting on their private 
responsibility. Then bo stopped aud stared at Sinclair up 
and down. 

"There was something ugly abo\it that," — he said in a 
repugnant tone. " 1 'd rather not have seen it. How did 
you do it, Bryan r' 
• "It's all in the kuob of my cane," the other replied, with 
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B [mportancc of her position as a member of a reaf dtnner- 
" You were smoliing a cigar. Pedlers ouglit to smoke 

Ay, a.v, — the cigar was out of character," Sinduir nd- 
tted, nodding to hia critic. 

"What's this about 1" demandBd Mauric«, raiwog hia 
'^ebrowa. 

"Oul^ a)ark of mine, "^ said Sinclair; and after sipping 
Lis Bbeny he coutinued : " I have always wanted to do it, 
and at last 1 got my opportunity. When I landed in Lou- 
don, I went to a book-tthop and bouglit copies of all the 
booba 1 had read and taken a liking to. 1 loaded tbem on 
a cart, got a donkey, aud off I started. Whenever I met a 
'okel, or came to a Tillage, I set out uiy wares and drove 
borgnin. I never had better fun. I can tell yon, MrsL Ro- 
idea of my own gift of the gab until i found 
lyself pointing out tbc cliarms of my favorite authors. If 
>hat 1 said were written down, it would make a fine volume 
criticism. Then, between tiniea, I had the use of some 
the best scenery in England." 

"The use of iti Do you mean you are an artistl" asked 
3lrs. Itolond. 

"No; I'm only a late version of the Old Adnra. These 
poor devils of artists always have their cunvnst's on their con- 
science, and speak of the face of nature with the vocabulary 
of their paiut-boi, and think about it liy the rules of per- 
spective. I wish there was no onme to anything; then we 
^ould begin to find out what things are. What is art, do 
yon say, Mrs. Roland!" 

"I *d rather Jiear what you say it is, if yon please." 

" Well, I say it's a way of naming things that some man or 

other had the impudence to invent. This audacious impos- 

don't mind the violence of my language^ Lady Mau- 

I 'm hardly out of my corduroys yet — ciphered out 

table of proportions and a scale of colors, and evolved a 

pe of what he culled ideal Iwanty. It may be, for wlmt I 

that if the Venus of Milo or the Dresden Muduima 

were warm, living women, wliom you could take round tho 

wftist and kiss, nnd who would kiss you back, or boi your 

mm, they might pass well enough in a crowd. But I say 

"' * beauty in thorn as they are ; 1 'd as soon have a 
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fsooe pciGt <c a fcn^ of vaB^i^eEL Abt vendi in the 
fox^fcc xb»l csa iBOPe» and k*re and kare« and err and langfa, 
has iDord beaoTT than tber, bo aoattcc arkafc her fiiee aiid 
&:ui« are. Tbe oahr I^xJanxe aztkts are acton and ac- 



**Yoa can ner^r pemade me tbaH actoraand 
ardsts^"* said Mas TiTsan* iriio kziev nnrhing about the 
Venus or tbe Maieasa^ bat wii» did mat ^fpmre of the 
waj thex had biMm spokfln cf **AnT one v^ is idle and 
CBM^ can kara a fwoa aani ipeak it on tbe 



^nofadr tnzme<d te her vith an appeuiBoeaf oyqyiqg the 
fan* thM^ hk &ce and w>ice vere aerKos. 

**We are all ia&ttaiai^ coe another from Bsonung till 
ni^t^"* he sa^ "" and pcxrs^ en ^k ctrle of peofile more 
Morad» cc«KStscenC and seafihie than ve are ; and oar olject 
in dudi^ it 2$ tt? ^ cswit w« don\ deserve Xov an actor 
or aa accrcas hss no such base nwdre in hii or her imper- 
softttbcos : and ther do zsteiBsienKhr and d e E b ecafcrfy what 
the rest of tha wvrid dees i^^nofanchr and at landoai. A 
greaft actnMs^^ he cvxttiwee^ aJtenn^ the dire c ti an of his 
^rkiKe so as to C;jLke in Maieieine, vho hni iixgotten her 
dinner^ aad was lo^via^: hi:^ words with ^nnpilhetic moTe- 
meats of her owa lips and iii^winff eve^ ^ diaws tim fire and 
of>f«ortuttttT of ten liifetkaes into the comfans of one honr, 
aud shi>«a us what we ail iii^:bc be if our blood was ^wajs 
up« and tbect^ wi^re no tiue wasted. That a tht kind of 
artist I d like to bew'* 

Z^Isdeleine ga^^ a loo^ si^ of intense apptovaL 

^ Perhaps tou have appearod b^>c« the luot^^hAi^ SBong 
joor other adTentures I ** sug^^eeted Mia^ Bohmd. 

*^ I 'Te doce some actio;^ after a fii^hion^* leiuined Sin- 
clair, otoddiu^ his head. ** But in real liie there is great 
want of a sta^ maiia^r : and tou *t« spc to miaa yonr cnes 
and buQ^k yvHir points^ While I was going round the 
world I saw a ^reat mazij fine dramatic chances spoiled.* 

"" VVhr did TOU ^ round the wciid^ Mr. Sincfanr 2 " Lji^ 
Maurice iuquired» suiiliu^. 

'' The end snd cause of all motion is the hope of bettering 
ourselves : when we are at our best» and know it^ we diall 
sit still like Brahma. Thej made it too hot» or ton cohi» fiir 
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in England. But a shorter trip ini);ht have iloae aa 
II. Paris is aa good a foreign place as any." 
" I hiive beeu in Paria," observed Madeleine, to the futile 
Histreaa of her aunt; "T used to live there when papa had 
Be. Next year I mean to go there again." 
" Yes," said Sinclair, chuckling quietly and shaking his 
■•»LoulderB, " Paris was very jolly. 1 met some nice peuple 
there, and heard some curious things 1 remember an old 
lady there, called Madame Samoire. She had ouce been a 
celebrity in the new philosophic world, and cultivated all 
sorts of heretical opinions about society and religion. But 
some dozen or Rf^.ocn years ago thej got her iuto trouble, 
loft in ch.irge of a niece of hers, a very pretty girl, 
no harm in letting her make the acquaintance of a 
ronng Englishman, who had capttvuted her heart — Madame 
' moire's, I mean — by talking communism with her. But 
e day she w«ke up and found that the yoimg Englishman 
d disappeared, and so had the niece. That cured her of 
3 new philosophy. She is a strict Roman Catholic and 
jponarchist now." 

' MisB Vivian was a rather keen-witted old personage, and 
■omething in this anecdote, or in the way Simdair glunued at 
her while telling it, niade her feel uneasy. She had never 
heard of a Madame Samoire that she could remember; 
nevertheless she siLspected something. 

"A good many English people are to be found in Paris, 
Mr. Sinclair, who have good reasons for not living in Eng- 
land," she remarked. 

*' So there are," Sinclair admitted genially. "I knew a 
fellow there — a younger son of Lord Somebody-or-othor — 
vho made some unpleasant mistake here, and waa packed 
out of the country to live on an allowance. He married a 
French girl — not one of the nobility, I believe — and had a 
child, whom the family at home consented to take off his 
hands. That fellow was always plotting how ho might get 
hia hands on the property through his child. He was very 
Q] using." 
" Was n't the property entailed 1 " inquired Sir Stanhope. 
"The older brother had no children — so far as waa 
; and the gist of the plot lay in getting my friend's 
Aiild into the missing heir's place. If 1 had been making 
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up a story, Miss Vivian, I should have identified that elder 
brother with the young Englishman who ran away with the 
French girl ; which would make the ramifications of the plot 
much more intricate and interesting, — would n't it 1 " 

" I know nothing about it, Mr. Sinclair," replied the old 
lady, steadily ; " and if you 11 permit me to say so, I think 
the less young people hear of that kind of stories the 
better.'* 

" Oh ! I should be very sorry to interfere with the well- 
being of any yoimg people," rejoined Sinclair, bestowing 
upon Miss Vivian a look of cordial good-nature ; though 
Kate Roland, who glanced at his face a moment afterwards, 
fancied she detected in it an expression of roguish intelli- 
gence which puzzled her. 

Whatever may have been the meaning of it, the conversa- 
tion lost its spontaneous character from this point, and hob- 
bled along in the discontinuous, dot-and-go-one ^hion that 
conversations sometimes affect ; and nothing important was 
struck out up to the time of the ladies' retirement. Then 
Sir Stanhope, taking a decanter of wine in each hand, came 
and took his place at the end of the table where Sinclair was 
sitting. 

" You don't drink anything," said he. " Port or claret 1 " 

" I can take my three bottles upon occasion," the other 
replied, filling his glass. ** But such occasions don't come 
every day. Drunkenness is not pleasant — in one's self. 
Mrs. Roland is a clever woman." 

" She 's one of the best women above ground," said Mau- 
rice, emphatically. 

" AVhen a man thinks that, he generally contemplates 
something more." 

" Oh, she 's not a marrying woman, and I 'm not a marry- 
ing man, as far as that goes." 

"If you mean to set an example of the virtues to your 
vassals, you ought to count in matrimony." 

Maurice emptied his glass gravely. "I sha'n't count in 
it yet awhile," said he. " My mother has a scheme of unit- 
ing my fortunes to those of that black-haired little heiress, I 
believe. But that is seven years ofi^, at the least. It 's ab- 
surd to talk about such a remote possibility." 

"There's no doubt about her being an heiress, is there 1" 
demanded Sinclair, apparently smothering a yawn. 
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"Oh, no. At least I don't know of any. Lord Castle- 
'ill was read. Now I think uf it, there was some 

i. about Botnc other cl^iua ; but it appears to have come to 
nothing." 

" Her father nrill expect a share, I suppose, — if she has a 
&ther living." 

I" He 'a been bought off, as I understand. But tell mo 
ibout yourself, old fellow. Your travels have made you reti- 
etit. Huw about your concerns at home 1 " 
"I am under obligations to my parent. The caata telfr- 
ima belli has married some other fellow. If the poor devil 
rere here, I would embrace him and drink his health," 
"Come, Sinclair! Yoii don't eipect me to believe that 
rou are glad to have lost fifteen tbousaud a year, — I aay 
nothing about the lady. I 'm afraid you are hard hit." 

" So I am, to tho world in general. But to you I have 
no Bouretu, Of couree I want money, and I mean to have it. 
But I want to get it for myself; this custom of inheritance 

B the greatest humbug of civilization. If you are going to 
Jec love to a woman, where do you look for the fiin of the 
ingi Evidently to tlie trouble you will lie at to make her 
Lum your paaaion, and to the doubt whether you will sno- 
ceed. It's the same in other things. If your woman lovea 
you without asking, or was made so that she oould n't liol]i lov- 
ing you, you don't care twopence whether she loves you or not. 
If I had iny fortune ready made, I should lose several 
things. I should lose the uncertainty aa to whether I might 
not turn up seme morning with nothing to eat, — which is 
the only decent saute for one's victuals that has been in- 
vented jet. I should lose the fun of making other men 
stand and deliver, — -which is about what making money 
ineauB. as far as I can see. I should lose the pleasure of 
fueling that the money I spent was worth something, which 
^ the only wny to gel any escit«ment out of extravagance. 
^a put it epigrammatic ally, — if you were to leave me a then- 
Rid pounds as a legacy, I would chuck it into the lire ; but 
» you pnt it in your pocket, I would have it out, if I 
1 to cut your throat first. Look here, Stanhope, — there 
■a certain personage mentioned iu the Bible for whom I 
Bel a particular sympathy and regard ; and ho describes 
pmselffls going to and fro iu the uurlh, iiud walking up nnd 
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down in it, — or words to that eflfect. On the other hand, 
there is a sweet, respectable phrase cuiTent, 'to settle in 
life ; ' which would mean, as far as I 'm concerned, to stop 
living altogether. I want to get everything, but I mean to 
keep nothing. Of course you know I 'm a fool. Stanhope'* 
said Sinclair, suddenly altering his tone from humorous 
mockery to frank simplicity, and putting his hand affection- 
ately on the otber^s shoulder. '' I talk to you as I should 
talk to no other man, because you are the only man who 
really understands me, or who cares a fig whether I am alive 
or dead. Either that, or your port is damnably potent ! " 

"My dear fellow," said Maurice, considerably moved, 
"there is no man alive who has a better heart than you 
have ; and if you ever should want anything that I can do 
for you, you know I *11 do it. What are your intentions at 
present ] ** 

" I have a sort of roving commission from a London com- 
pany to look into the condition of some mines in this neigh- 
borhood. You know — don*t you 1 — that I rather went in 
for geology once ; it has been a pet idea of mine for a long 
while to find gold. I'm certain that gold will be found 
wholesale somewhere, before many years are over; though 
whether on this side of the world or the other I won't 
undertake to say. Meanwhile, you may expect to see me 
turn up here at odd moments for some time to come." 

"Make my house your headquarters, whenever you can 
manage it," said the baronet, hospitably. " Not that I can 
offer you any particular attractions, except a little fishing 
and riding and that sort of thing. But I 'd like you to know 
Kate Koland ; her character is very like yours, in a feminine 
way, and you ought to be great friends." 

" Well, I *d rather be the friend of a woman than her 
enemy, as a general thing," answered Sinclair, laughing. 
"But I don't think she is persuaded of my merits so far. 
I make much better progress with your little intended with 
the black eyes. That young lady will lead somebody a dance 
one of these days, if I 'm not mistaken. She means to be an 
actress." 

" That will never come to anything," said Maurice, shak- 
ing his head sagaciously. " Her mother was an actress, and 
the little thing may have inherited a touch of the disease ; 
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Iht it 11 soon die out. Sho 's her father's child as well, 
nd though he happened to l>o a scamp, he had Vivian blood 
k bin), and the Vivians know iho value of propertv aiid 
^tion." 

I •■ 'frho was her mother ) " Sinclair inquired. 
^ "*1 don't know ; only I 'to heard she was ustoniBhiugly good- 
wking. Modolciito need to wotu* a locket I hat hiul a iniuiu- 
tnrd in it, which 1 believe was supposed to be a portrait uf 
her mothor. But I have n't seen it since she gut bfiok from 
America; probably she lost it there." 

" I should say she featured her mother's fiimily mora than 
her father's," observed Sinclair. 

" Children's faces change a good deal between ten and 
twenty. Aren't you going to take any more wind Thun 
suppose we join the ladies." 

They went np stairs, and entered the drawing-room just 
as Kute Roland was defending Mr. Sinclair against a rather 
atraliilarious onslaught from Miss Vivian. Lady Maurice 
was listening to tlie discussion with an amused eerenity of 
oiprcasion ; and of Madeleine nothing was visible but bor 
nleiider black legs, as she sat bnried in a chair in a remote 
comer uf the room, with a huge volume of Shakespeare held 
uprigiit on her knees before her. 



CEAPTER XXI. 



a AS nBiiiBaa. a dbautt, and a genius vn^na a 
} DirncnLTT in nisposiNn of hbrselp, akd 13 m dangi^ 

' THBOA'IHQ HERSELF AWAY. 

But time will not stand still, children will not be chil- 
ren always, and the conscientious historian is bound to re- 
member that a Judicious selection from the niateriiils iit his 
Tsposal is apt to meet with quite as much favor at his 
'i hand, as a day- tO'day journal of events could hope 
) secure. The present writer, accordingly, finds himself 
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constrained to pass somewhat rapidly over the occurrences of 
the next few years ; and he does so with the less reluctance, 
inasmuch as these years were for the most part barren of any 
important matter. Certain it is, at all events, that nothing 
happened during this time to impair the vididity of Miss 
Madeleine Vivian's title to the inheritance of Castlemere. 
The young lady herself grew up and matured rapidly ; and 
few who had seen the quaint, angular child, would have recog- 
nized her in the supple, graceful figure, the dusky marble face, 
and flashing eyes of later years. Quite the average amount 
of attention had, of course, been given to Madeleine's educa- 
tion ; but the education which made her what she was, she had 
reiUly given herself. Independence was one of her cardinal 
points, and it was held by most of her friends to make dead 
t\gainst lier ; and so, in the case of most girls, it might have 
done. But by and by it began to be seen that Madeleine 
W}\s a girl of an altogether peculiar kmd, possessing within 
herself a great many resources and adjustments which, in 
the case of the majority of young people, have to be supplied 
fi-om outside. Whether she understood herself, intellectually, 
l>etter than anv one else could understand her, or whether 
some liappy instinctive chance always led her to choose what 
was most fitted to her needs, at all events she throve admira- 
bly under her own administration ; and when she allowed her- 
self to adopt foreign advice and contributions, she did so in a 
way of her own, so that the effect they had upon her was 
other than the advisers had anticipated. And although, in 
the matter of accomplishments, she underwent adornment 
enough to have deprived an ordinary spirit of all spontaneity 
and unconsciousness^ Madeleine remained with all the bloom 
and individuality of her nature unimpaired. The culture 
wns there, but it had suuk deep beneath the surface, leaving 
the outside firosh and pure ; and it made itself felt indirectly 
and unobtrusively, as only that culture which has been pro- 
foundly assimilated will do. The fact must have been that 
her natiur^ w^as s^^ [H>werful in degree, as well as singular in 
kind, as to be able to consume a vast amount of nutriment 
without heaviness, but, on the contrary, with joyful increase 
of essential vitality. Aboimding power, indeed, she had, 
albeit of a strictly feminine sort ; as will sufficiently appear 
ia the following history-. 
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Her visible perfonnancea during tliia intermediary stage 

ber life were not, however, remarkablu, She was seon, 

her coming-out, where most joung Englishwomen of 

like fortune and position were seen, and she seemed to do 

pretty lituch as they did. Many marriageable men made 

lior acquaintance ; but though her aspect was admired and 

ir mind respected, she wna not exactly a Bovial favorite. 
bably few people were able or inclined to make the men- 
effort necessary to comprehend her. A woman of great 
needs to show and use but a very small portion of the 

'uiament at her disposal in order to fulfil all the require- 
inetita of society, and her acquaintances, though they may 
be obscurety aware that there is a good deal of unexplaiued 
rBEcrve in the back^p^und, do not feel it incurubeut upon 
themselves to invite it forth. Society must sail uu even keol 
over a sea which must be smooth, though it flow above dead 
men's bones and all grotesque and tragic horrors. If any 
oue casts a demure glance of curiosity into those pregnant 
depths, ho must not allow what he sees there to disconcert 
the urbane compjsuro of hrs visage. If ho himself^ whether 
by chance or of purpose, sink beneath the surface, no boat 
must be lowered, nor any ropa thrown over, for his rescue. 
The decorous passengers must still pace the dapper decks as 
uuconscioualy as before, and the look-out must still report 
all well, and fair weather present and to corae. There is no 
doubt a oortaio fascination in this gay and solemn Immliug, 
It implies a kind of bastard stoicism, which, for the sake of 
a glossy external sei-enity, suppresses everything that bleeds 
and breathes and speaks the startling language of humanity. 

There were two opposing tendencies in Madeleine's ciior- 
acter, nrhose opposition kept her quiet for the time; and 
until one tinally overcame the other, or they found some way 
to work together, it might have been evident to a discerning 
eye that she would never accomplish anything. One was a 
conservative and conventional tendency ; the other, original 
and revolutionary. She saw with perfect clearness the vast 
advantages which were at her disposal if she would only take 
her latter self by the throat and strangle it ; and, on the 
other hand, she divined unerringly the certain perils and 
posaible disaster which threatened that self if she gave 
~ to its promptings. Indeed, strict prudence scarcely 
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admitted the (^ice to be & debatable one. To accept an 
assured place and rank amidst the greatest and wealthiest 
aristocracy in the worid ; and to attempt a dubious career 
upon the stage, whare there was everything to lose, and onlj, 
at best^ an actress's &me to win, — surefy no well>balanc^ 
mind could hesitate here! 

Of course not. But then, after aD, for a girl like Made- 
leine, the choice was not so much between one kind of life 
and another, as between life and death, — the death, that is 
to saj, of all that could give her life realitj and significance 
in her own eje& If she became a leader of society, she 
would simply be doing what any self-possessed fool could do ; 
and all that un&thomed weU of force and genius, whereof 
her inmost soul spoke to her, must be closed over and 
ignored. Doubtless to close it over might be the prudent 
course ; but 'i\ was at least a question whether it were a pos- 
sible one. The well might develop the characteristics of a 
vc^cano. But again, what if the force and genius should 
turn out, upon experiment, to be an illusion! The history 
of human errors unquestionably contained the record of 
many a not less hapless discovery, made too late. How 
could she tell that other giiis had not felt the same impulses 
that she felt, and had had the sense to say nothing about 
themi 

Moreover, Madeleine had a strong^ impressiim of duty. 
She was not free ; obligations had been laid upon her which 
she was bound — imder certain conscientious penalties at 
least — to render account of. The stewardship of a great 
property had been intrusted to her by one who certainly did 
not contemplate her going on the stage, and who would 
probably have disposed of his possessions oth^wise, could he 
have foreseen that contingency. It was therefore open to 
her to defend herself against herself by the plea c^ self-sacri- 
fice, — never a weak plea with a woman of her temperament. 
As to surrendering the property in exchange for the stage, 
that was an idea that did not recommend itself to her. She 
had a vigorous sense of possession, — an instinct for standing 
up for her rights. She would of course give away all she 
possessed for love, but not a farthing, if she could help it, 
upon any sort of compulsion ; and love had as yet required 
of her no such surrender. 
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Now, these inward conflicts of hers, though society knew 
nothing of tliem, were not entirely hidden from the more 
iotiniftte of her acfiuiiintances ; and they took aides, — some 
ooe side, BOmo the other. Modeleioe hod, from an early 
period, insisted upon taking lessons in elocution and kindred 
branches from u distinguished French professor uf those 
Occam pHah men te, and this step had aroused the vehement 
opposition of her relatives, ivs well as of Lady Maurice and 
Sir Stanhope, though Lady Maurice was less dogmatic than 
her son upoii the subject, being a person of deeper experi- 
ence and more tolerant temper; but Aunt Muria and Uncle 
Clanroy were quite uncompromising iu their disapproval. 
The major's wife, strange to say, rather shuwed a tendency 
to support the elocntionary party ; but it may bo doubted 
whether this lady's motive in so doing was wholly controlled 
by elocutionary considerationa. Two thorongh -going tiiders 
and abettors, however, Miideleine had ; one of them was 
Kiite Roland ; the other, Bryan Sinclair. Only, while Kate's 
advocacy was open and declared, Cryan'a was avowed nu- 
reservedly to Madeleine alone. 

This fact may suggest the suspicion that the rehitiona 
between Madeleine and Bryan were not of an entirely com- 
raouploce character. But before Inveatignting that matter 
it wUI be necessary to touch upon another thing or two. 
Lady Maurice could not help seeing, In Madeleine's dramatic 
predilections, a new reason for observing caution with regard 
to the contemplated connection with her sod. But Sir Stan- 
hope, much as he deprecated the said predilections, hod 
found himself constrained not only to abandon hia iudifler- 
ence towards the heiress of Castlemere, but to go to the 
other extreme of feeling, lu plain words, he had fallen sud- 
denly and vehemently in love with her; and the passion, 
wholly free as it was from any lower form of interestedness, 
did no small credit to his manhood and to his perceptions. 
For, as has l>een already intimated, Madeleine was not a lady 
for whom any chauce comer would have hud either the 
capacity or the audacity to profess an affection. 

But even the physical part of her possessed at this time 
an tnoEhaitatihle faacinatiou for those who were able to ap- 
preciate it. ller figure seemed rather tall, partly owing to her 
Mt and benring, which were at once flexible and dignified. 
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Her bust was small, but exquisitely moulded ; below her 
waist the full arch of her hips swept down with an elastic 
curve to the knee, and thence tapered to the ankle of her 
slender foot. Her arms were slender and long, but finely 
rounded, like the arms of Eastern women ; long also were 
the wrists and narrow oval hands. Her walk was at times 
indolent and leisurely, at times swift and full of repressed 
power and purpose ; but always distinguished by a peculiar 
gliding undulation. Every movement expressed an inherent 
and faultless, yet unconscious grace ; she was fertile in re- 
fined but telling gestures, yet was so reticent of them that 
each one conveyed a meaning or illustrated it. It was only 
impossible to her to be awkward or physically unintelligent. 
But hers was not a merely animal gracefulness. You felt 
that she was grands dame. The distinction is a great though 
an impalpable one. 

The poise of her head upon her neck yielded to the be- 
holder the same kind of pleasure that is afforded by the 
contemplation of the slender but sufficient support which a 
Grecian column gives to its pediment. The great mass of 
her hair had softness without glossiness; its dense black 
was repeated in her eyes, which were heavy-lidded, and did 
not reveal their full size and power except under the influ- 
ence of emotion, when they kindled and expanded. They 
were set unusually far apart in the head, and had a slight 
upward slant at the outer comers. The eyebrows were very 
long and fine, and nearly met above the nose. Her forehead 
was wide, and seemed low, owing to the way the hair grew 
upon it ; but the arch of the head was high and capacious. 
The nose was slightly aquiline, and larger than is usual 
among women of Western blood ; the nostrils being full and 
finely shaped, and expanding readily under the influence of 
excitement or anger. The line of the cheek, somewhat 
prominent beneath the eyes, curved inward thence, but 
again came forward to join the salient contour of the chin. 
Her mouth, which was rather large, with delicately cut lips, 
had an inexhaustible variety of movement, sometimes curv- 
ing into perfect beauty, sometimes straightening almost into 
a red line ; the teeth were evenly formed, and of a mellow 
whiteness. It was a face of the widest range of expression ; 
in grave moods it looked profoundly solemn, and much older 
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than it was ; a face of a type dating back to the earlier days 
of liinnuii liiBtory, but ulwuya witii a fund in it of uucou- 
quemblo youth. The Bmile came over it like the light of a 
special providence, illuminatiug the brow and eyes, narrtiw- 
iug the oharming space between the month and the noae, aud 
Bending the amooth chin forward ; and when Madeleine lifted 
this ehin, by way of Bobering herself as it were, the eQ'oct 
was indescribably winning and lovely. Her voice, when 
raised, was deep and sonoronB, and her utterance was always 
rather measured than rapid, and distinct as a bell. 

Here, then, was escuse enough for falling in lave, even 
had there been nothing else. But there was a great deal 
beades ; for he wlio won her confidence and good will found 
more wealth and novelty of feminine human nature in an 
hour of Madeleine than in a lifetime of ordinary women. To 
such fortunate people she was a new and immeasurable 
experience, and therefore had for tbem, in addition to her 
native charm, the value attaching to n private discovery (as 
they supposed) of theu* own. No higher indirect compli- 
ment can be paid to a woman than thlH ; for it indicates 
that her attractions arc so refined and rare that no mau 
believes any one except himself to possess the delicacy and 
cultivation of mind requisite to their appreciation, 

Now Madeleine, though very kindly disposed towards Sir 
Stanhope, was not in love with him ; but he would not 
despair, because, in the first place, he saw that her mind was 
so much exercised on the subject of her future career, that 
it was no wonder if the voice of her lieart was temporarily 
hushed ; and because, secondly, she was not, so tar as he 
was aware, in love with auj' ouc else. On the one hand, he 
was cmharrasBed by some modificatioua which had taken 
place in the conditions of their intercourse. He had been 
compelled during the last year or two to spend the greater 
part of his time iu London, owing to the pressure of some 
interests which seemed superior to those of the ideal country- 
gentleman's life which he had originally proposed to him- 
self; to tell the tnith, he had been induced by Sinclair to 
concern himself in some of the mining projects whicli that 
restless gentleman hod promoted; and the meetings of the 
directors in the city ooidd not dispense with his presence. 

ideleine, meanwhile, had finally come to an open disagree- 
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ment with her Aunt Maria ; and leaving that unpersuada- 
ble personage in London, she had betaken herself for the 
nonce to Devonshire, where she would have remained with 
no other companion than the professional lady in reduced 
circumstances, who, in exchange for the comforts of a home, 
would be willing to confer the advantages of her company 
and conversation, had not Kate Roland unexpectedly offered 
to fill the post in question. Kate had always maintained 
that Madeleine should be allowed to follow her own judg- 
ment as to her own life ; and had supplemented this opinion 
by one still more bold, namely, that it was on the stage that 
Madeleine's true vocation was to be found. And since Kate 
was a woman given to backing up her opinions by acts, it 
followed that when she saw Madeleine in need, she aban- 
doned her comfortable existence with Lady Maurice, and 
went to her. A better companion Madeleine could not have 
found ; and she made Kate the repository of all her secrets — 
except one. She even told her about her adventure in the 
New England cave, and her fanciful expectation of some day 
meeting once more the brown-haired boy in the deerskin 
shirt and leggings who had so hospitably entreated her on 
that alarming night. 

" And when you do meet him — what then 1 " Kate in- 
quired, looking up with a laugh. 

Madeleine shook her head. 

" Nothing. If I had stayed with him in the cave, we 
might have lived very happily together for the rest of our 
lives, perhaps. But now, of course, he is nothing but a 
dream ; and really, I hope I shall never meet him. He is 
a hero to me now in a way no other man can ever be. If I 
should see him, it would not be so well." 

" Oh, come, Madey, don't talk nonsense to me, my dear. 
You are not going to get through life without falling in love 
and marrying. At least, I shall be disappointed in you if 
you do." 

'* I did n't mean that," said Madeleine, and paused. 

" Look here, Madey, — you won't mind my speaking, will 
you 1 — Stanhope 's awfully in love with you. I wish you 'd 
marry him. I 'm sure you could n't find an honester man." 

" He did n't approve of my — " 

" You can make that the condition ; you marry him on 
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DonditioD that lie enters into all jour plans. He 'II do it 
quick enough. I Want to see you well married. 1 think 
you 'd be safer." 

" I think I shall never do anything wise," said Madeluine, 
gazing out of the wiQdow, After a pauae she addod, " I see 
Bomo one coming, — ah! it is Mr. Sinclair" 

"Do you want him here! I don't likehim, — I don't 
trust him, at leasb. He 's very entertaiuing, but I don't 
believe he '11 ever do any one any good." 

" There Ja something great in him," said Madeleine, alowly. 

"There's something about hini, -^I don't deny that, I 
remember ho impressed me a good deal when I first saw 
him ; he seemed a man who could do anything. As for his 
simplicity and iiigonuousucss, they never imposed on me 
much; but one can allow for tliat, if the man is really strong 
enough to make up for it. fiut the only way you can judge 
of a man like that ta by what he does ; and Sinclair has n't 
dune anything in particular that I can see, except raise a 
great fuss about mines that don't turn out anything, — and 
bewitch that poor fellow Tom Borne, who used to be a veiy 
nice, respectable man before he came." 

" Bewitched biui'l" 

" Well, don't bo a basilisk, my dear I All I know is, Tom 
wtia a perfectly steady man, and n good husband and father, 
up to the very day Sinclair first came hero ; and since then 
bo has been full of drink and idloucss, and he 'a followed 
Sinclair about like a spaniel. I believe be would commit a 
murder or jump into the sea if Sinclair were to tell bim to 
do it. That's the moat remarkable thing I know alwut Siii- 
cltur, after alL I shouldn't like him to have that power 
over me ! " 

Madeleine rose erect from her chair, and stood abstracted, 
with ber fingers resting against hev tomplcB and her eyes 
■*l*elling on vacancy. 

" When one ia bewitched — docs one know it 1 " she said 
t length, but as if questioning herself rather than her 

mponion. 
f " Why, he has n't bewitched yon, too, has ho 1 " said Kate, 
pUi ber quick laugh. 

"There's mi truth in it; may not one man have moro 

iwer than another without witchcraft!" Having said this. 
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Madeleine resumed her seat. After a while she said, "If 
Stanhope wishes rtie to marry him, he must make me. But 
he does not wish it so much as that." 

" Dear me ! must he come and tie you up with ropes and 
drag you before a suborned priest, and read the marriage 
service with a pistol at your head 1 Those things can't be 
done nowadays, my dear. And I don't think I should want 
them if they could." 

" No. I mean, if I loved any one, I would do anything. 
He could do anything with me." 

" What 1 make you give up going on the stage too ] " de- 
manded Kate, laughing. 

" Yes, anything ! " 

" Dear me ! Then I wish you 'd fall in love with Stan- 
hope as quick as possible, for I'm sure he'd never wish you 
to do anything you ought n't to do ; other people might." 

" It is a year before I have my property," said Madeleine, 
smiling. 

" Now, my dear, you know he 'd take you without a shil- 
ling. Other people might not." 

" What other people do you mean 1 " inquired Madeleine, 
turning her face and looking at her friend. 

Kate Eoland was a very fearless woman, but in answering 
this question she found it necessary to take a long breath 
and summon all her courage. For though she knew that 
Madeleine loved her, and though their intimacy was sincere 
and cordial, yet there was always something in Madeleine's 
eyes that told of reserves which would not be unveiled ; and 
Madeleine was not the sort of woman you would select to 
take a liberty with. Nevertheless, Kate's keen and sensible 
eyes had discerned some things of late which had given her 
uneasiness ; and as she was the only person in the world who 
had the opportunity of counselling Madeleine at all, she felt 
bound not to flinch from the opportunity when it came. So 
she said, — 

" Well, I '11 tell you. I know you 11 be angry, but I can't 
help it. I was thiuking of Mr. Sinclair. I don't know any- 
thing about it; you haven't told me, and of course he 
has n't. I feel sure he 'd make you unhappy. He may care 
for you, — I don't suppose he could help it, — but he cares 
for other things too, and he might come to care for them 
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more. Ho stud Boniotbing to Stanhope once that Stanhope 
thought was very fine, and i thought vrna at least ver}' true. 
He Buid, '1 wish to get everythiugj but I mean to keep 
nothing,' That 'a the man exactly. Stauhopc ia infatuated 
with him, — almost aa much as poor Tom Berne ie; and 
I might be infatuated with him too, only I'm detenniued I 
wou't allow it. I don't can) whether you call it witchcraft, 
or what you call it ; you know I care for you very much, and 
1 'd rather barm should happeu to me than to you. I thiuk 
yoii ought to send Mr. Sinclair away. He 'II do you no good. 
He wants to get you, perhaps, and (ill that belongs to yoH ; 
but be won't want to keep you, Tou can manage yourself 
now, if you will. If you wait any longer, it may be too lat«. 
There, 1 'vo made my speech. I aha' n't say any more till 
1 *m asked." 

Madeleine bad listened to the speech with, at any rate, 
attention. Some of the words and aectences had made 
marks, aa it were, on ber face. Her eyes bad glowed and 
darkened again. Her nostrils had expanded, and ber hands, 
folded in ber lap, bad strained together with fingers intet^ 
laced ; her bosom rose and Fell iti deep uudiilations. But by 
the time Kate had done Hpeaking, she had nearly composed 
herself; and then tbe first thing she did was to smile. 

" Even if 1 felt towards Mr. Sinclair as you suspect," aba 
said, " I should not see anything tenible in it. To love a 
man is the greatest thing a woman can do. The man who 
can make ber love bim has given her the most precious gift 
that can he given. It would not matter much, after that, 
what happened. He might take away ber life, — be might 
desert ber ; but she would have loved bim. Whoever will 
make me love him, may kill mo afterwards, if he will." 

Kate ECoIand believed herself, not without reason, to knov 
something of what love was ; but she was not prepared for 
this position on her friend's part, and could not immediately 
reply. Before she oonid collect ber thoughts, Mr. Sinclair 
was annoimced, and in he walked. 

" You don't look glad to see me," he said to Kate after he 

d abakon hands with ber. 

"I generally manage to look aa I feel, Mr. Sinclair," she 

piled. 

"I wish you liked me. better," said he, not liugbing at 
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the rebuff, but accepting it with a sort of cordial seriousness 
that was one of his most puzzling characteristics. " How- 
ever, as it is," he added, sitting down, so that he faced the 
two ladies, and folding his arms over his great chest, — "as 
it is, I have good news for you." 

" Whati has the mine begun to pay ?" • 

" Better than that. You have no share in the mine ; and 
if it were to pay, you would lose the satisfaction of saying, 
* I told you so ! ' It is n't the mine." 

" I 'm not going to guess again." 

Sinclair chuckled. 

" Because you know what you want it to be, and you are 
aft*aid of being disappointed. But you would have been 
right. It is that. I 'm going away." 

Kate, following the impulse of the moment, looked at 
Madeleine, regretting the instant after that she had done so. 
But Madeleine, who had not yet spoken a word, sat like 
marble. Her eyes, which had been fixed on Sinclair since 
his entrance, did not swerve from him now, nor did their 
expression alter, so far as Kate could sea 

" Where are you going 1 " the latter asked, half me- 
chanically. 

" Oh, far enough. To America. And be gone a year." 

" What are you going there for ] " pursued Kate, feeling 
it strange that she should be carrying on the conversation 
alone, but fearing to force Madeleine to take part in it. 

" That I can't reveal, even to you two ladies," returned 
Sinclair. " It is a secret which the whole world will know 
before long ; but not a soul till I am ready." 

" Is this your farewell call 1 " said Madeleine, in so un- 
constrained a tone that Kate first felt sure that all her sus- 
picions had been wrong, and afterwards, upon reflection, was 
more inclined than ever to think that they had been right. 

" No ; I shall come to do that to-morrow," Sinclair an- 
swered. He got up from his chair and walked about the 
room. " I came in to-day — well, to put you in a mood to 
part with me in peace to-morrow, Mrs. Roland. As for you, 
Madeleine, I believe you will be sorry to have me go. Though 
why you should be better disposed towards me than Mrs. 
Roland, is something I never shall know. Well, till to- 
morrow then." 
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" We shall be having toa eoon, if you care to stay," saiil 
Madeleine, rising and coming towards him. Kato still ro- 
muined aentod. Her uotor wils high, and her hands tremblud 
A little ; she felt as if some calamity were in the air, whieli 
she could not avert. Nothing disturbed her more thau Mada- 
leiuc's composure. 

Sinclair was standing at this moment herore one of the 
windowe which looked out towards the aea, and fi-oni which 
the riiioed tower on the seaward front of ttie castle could he 
seen. Madeleioe, after approaching within a few feet of him, 
paused. 

' "■ No, I can't stay now," he said. " By the waj', do you 
hen the moon riacH 1 " 
Madeleine looked at bim in silence. He returned her 
•k. 
Now I think of it," be said after a moment, " it ia at 
-past twelve. Half-past twelve. I remember once staud- 
on that broken buttress of the tower, and seeing the 
u rise out of the sea. I wonder when 1 shall do that 
agmu ! Next year, perhaps, at this time. What was I going 
to say t Well, never mind : I shall rememlicr to-morrow. 
Good-by for the present — " He shook hands with Made- 
leine, and tbeii came forwards to Kate, acd shook bunds 
with her also. " Good-by, Mrs, Rolaud. l^t your uicni* 
ories of me be as indulgent as posaihie. After all, T 'm a 
"luman being, and wliatever there is iii me, good or had, must 
'a human nature." 
I have n't bad time to think or say anything — " began 

Sinclair nodded. 
"But yon 'II be all ready for me to-morrow," he said; and 
then he left the room. 

"Whether or not the moon rose at half-past twelve that 
night will never bo known ; but, be that as it may, there 
cao he no doubt that, if she had done so, and the aky had 
been cleor, her light would have fallen on Madeleine Vivian 
fend Bryan Sinclair, as they sat on a falleTi oomiee-stone, near 
at rose above the swirling river. They 
tones, 
way," Bryan was saying, " unless you 
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" You have not asked rae to do that." 

" Do you mean that you would 1 " 

" You have not asked me." 

" Good heavens ! what a girl ! Well, you do know how to 
love. Madey, you and I will have a grand life of it when I 
come back. Yes, when I come back. I 'm not given to stick 
at trifles, but I '11 be hanged if I '11 take you to California." 

" And you are sure — " She stopped. 

" Sure to come back 1 As sure as I 'm alive to come." 

" Yes ; but are you sure you will find me as you left me 1 " 

" I dm sure you won't forget me, if that 's what you mean." 

" Do not be too sure. You have made me something dif- 
ferent from what I was before. I don't know what I may 
do, Bryan. Now that I know what love is, why may I not 
love the first clown I meet, after you are gone 1 Oh, my 
love ! But I would kill him — or myself ! Oh, my love — 
my love 1 Bryan, how dare you leave me 1 " 

'* Kiss me. You can kiss no other man as you kiss me, 
Madey. You can love no man as you love me. It is my 
hand that has you by the heart. A hundred women before 
you have loved me. You are the only woman I ever loved. 
When I cease to love you, it will be because no love is left 
in me for any living creature. You satisfy me. I know, as 
well as I know that my ai*ms are round you, that no woman 
in the world is your equal. We are matched." 

" It seems to me that to hate you and to love you are the 
same. I don't know which I do. I know you are not good." 

" Well, — I can't stand this ! Now I am going." 

" I think — I hope — I hate you ! " 

" Hate me like this ! Good-by ! 

When Sinclair had left Madeleine and the town, he walked 
rapidly down the slope and across the meadows until he 
came to a lane which bordered the Castlemere land, and 
formed a line of communication between the interior and the 
high-road. He walked with his arms swinging forcibly be- 
side him, and his head bent down ; and once, when he 
stumbled upon a stone in the path, he gave vent to a savage 
oath. At last he came to the point where the lane joined 
the road ; and there, in the centre of the open space, a man 
was standing with a valise in his hand and a parcel under 
his arm. Sinclair came close up to him. 
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" Now, Tom Berne, have you done all I told you ] " 

« Yes." 

" Look at me, Tom ; I 'm not in a mood to be played with. 
« Yes ' — what 1 " 

"Yes, master." 

" Have you given your wife that fifty pounds 1 " 

"Yes, master." 
Did she have any suspicion where you were going 1 " 
No, master.'* 

" Have you drunk anything to-day ] One drop? " 

" No, master." 

** You scoundrel ! down on your knees and swear it, — 
down, I say ! " 

The man dropped on his knees, lifted up his right hand, 
and swore. 

"Very well, Tom Berne," said the other, laughing in a 
slow, inward way ; " now you may get up. I have no objec- 
tion to your getting as drunk as you please, when I have no 
occasion for your services. But if ever I find you drunk when 
I do want you, — my poor Tom, what a bad day that will 
be for you ! Now get up, you dog ; and go on before me ! " 

Tom set off at a round pace along the road, and his master 
followed him, with his head again sunk upon his breast. 






CHAPTER XXII. 

" The hills were brown, the heavens were blue, 
A woodpecker pounded a pine-top shell, 
While a partridge whistled the whole day through 
For a raboit to dance in the chaparral, 
And a gray grouse drummed * All 's well, all 's well.' 
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In the year 1847 the valley of the Sacramento was, upon 
the whole, rather deficient in human interest. It was a 
magnificent country and nothing more. Its sky was not a 
surface, but an unfathomable depth of living and glowing 
azure. Its sun blazed with a glorious intensity of brightness. 
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Its transparent nights were tender with a summer that per- 
petually renewed itself ; lit by stars that waxed and flickered 
like rainbow-tinted flames. Its mountains were dark with 
pines, and crested here and there with everlasting snow ; its 
dales were gardens of fertility and beauty, watered by rivers 
rushing blue and white over sparkling sands and veins of 
quartz. Its precipices sprang aloft a thousand feet at a 
bound, and dizzy pinnacles of stone shot upward as high 
again. Its cafions were deep and dark, plunging downwards 
until it seemed as if they sought the bowels of the earth. 
Its storms were terrible and titanic, blackening the heavens, 
roaring with rain, shivering with blinding lightnings, and 
cleaving the air with thunderbolts. Its atmosphere was the 
breath of immortal life, — an ethereal wine that made old age 
feel young, and youth divine. Its sleep was dreamless and 
its waking joyfuL Fat deer and antlered elk wandered tame 
through the listening forests ; the grizzly, the black bear, and 
the querulous coyote growled and barked in the thicket, and 
in the rocky gorges, and along the ridges of the hills. Long- 
eared hares limped across the glades, crested partridges 
whistled from the coverts, trout thronged the streams and 
lakes ; the call of the cakea sounded by night from hillside 
to hillside, while the sweet nuts of the sugar-pine dropped 
from cones well-nigh a yard in length. It was a carnival of 
Nature in her most vigorous and wholesome mood, but lack- 
ing in social polish. The face of the white man was seldom 
seen in these populous solitudes. A few hunters or cattle- 
dealers traversed the woodland trails occasionally, coming 
eastward from the Pacific, or crossing the mountain rampart 
from Oregon. But there was no symptom as yet of the head- 
long and feverish colonization of a year or two later. 

Indians there were, of course. But Indians are not people 
in one sense of the word. They were a grave, wild, silent, 
ominous race, half mystical enthusiast, and half wild beast. 
Nothing that can be found nowadays in California can give 
any idea of the wildness of the Indian of the first half of this 
century. You could tell them by their seat on horseback as 
far off as you could see them on the plains ; no white man 
ever sat his horse so. In the Indian's eyes, and in the flat- 
tened prominence of the cheek beneath, there was something 
untamable and alien to Eastern civilization ; and the strange 
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gmap of his hand on ynnrs sent b. thrill lUrongh yotir blood, 
Hs if a bear or b, wolf should epeak and ulaim kindred with 
you. They knew no fortna of greeting, liut mot and parted 
like animids or like ohildreo, gravely and in silence. Yon 
might be aware of their villages by the bine amokc of their 
wignaniH, but not by any uoiae that came from them. They 
pondered aolemiily in the fev lines of thought they oultivnted, 
and were too aeeura in their conchiBioog to be disconcerted 
or surprised at whatever novelty yort might unfold to them. 
They ooDCemcd themselves about a future state of existence 
eztont that would liave disgusted the prosperous posi- 
ivist of OUT day aud hnmor ; and believed in the hajipy 
intiog-grouuda more potently tban in their material ones 
en. Their young men saw visions, and their old men 
Ireamed dreams ; spirits walked and talked with them; their 
warriors, on the eve of battle, foretold what fate awaited 
then), and felt the might of their ancestors nerve the arm 
thnt wielded the tomahawk aud seal ping-knife. Ghosts 
qnelled the courage that mortal fuemen could not subdue ; 
and many a stalwart savage cast away bis life at the heck of 
iewless spectre, whose fancied reseutment be would rather 
ish tban arouse. Stmuge men they were, whose mystery 
seer nor poet has wholly fnthomed ; and now all save the 
of them is extinct. As Httle do we know whence Ibey 
as whither they have gone. Wild, darlt, solemn, the 
laaioD passes before our eyes, and the light of modem 
times rests upon it for a moment ; but its origin and its issue 
are alike lost in mysterious shadows uf surmise aud doubt. 

Before the face of the white man the Indian retires and 
dwindles, aware of a fatal inferiority. When driven to fight 
faim, be does so by surprises and treacbei'y, as t>econiea one 
stripling against a superior and nu comprehended power ; 
and when he gets his enemy down, he is careful to scalp bim, 
leat the unoonquered ghost should get the bettor of him after 
■11. But if the American Indian had invaded Europe instead 
of the contrary, be would have proved himself the most 
tractable and good-natured invader known to history. For 
it is probable that be does not enjoy being killed for its own 
sake; only, when he has to confront extermiuatiou in any 
cue, be prefers to do so fighting, from motives of 8oir-res])ect. 
mnwhilo, ujion reasonable groimds, he is uapablu of bo- 
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coming a useful and not inedifjing companion ; in fact, he 
exercises a species of fascination over the talkative and fussy 
votaries of our civilization which, if it be yielded to a little, 
becomes difficult to break away from. It is too late now ; 
but a generation ago, a European in quest of a thoroughly 
new sensation could get it by taking up his abode in the 
forests of the West. The inhabitant of an Indian village 
has no newspapers and receives no letters. His politics are 
chiefly domestic, and evolve themselves within narrow areas; 
and they are not discussed, because discussion would not 
alter them. It is true that Indians hold pow-wows, but all 
they talk about are the warlike deeds of their ancestors and 
themselves ; and their object in touching upon those topics 
is to inspire themselves for fresh enterprises. Social small- 
talk and gossip is also unknown ; if a society journal were 
started amongst a tribe of Indians, its numbers from week to 
week would contain nothing but the title, the date, and the 
names of the printer and publisher. It is in the worst taste 
to discuss marriages and betrothals in Indian circles, such 
matters being considered private and delicate. Art is as 
little a subject of conversation as literature, politics, and 
society ; and as for nature, it is far too near to the Indian, 
and too mysterious and spiritual to his apprehension, for him 
to venture upon speaking about it. The things of the ob- 
jective life being thus shut out from the red man's consid- 
eration, subjective matters alone remain open to him ; and 
these are good for thought rather than for speech, and min- 
ister more to the repose of the mind than to its excitement. 
It is evident, therefore, that a year or two of strictly Indian 
society would embark the white man upon entirely novel 
lines of life ; it would speedily acquaint him with the extent 
of his own resources, and, if he were at all imaginative, would 
make him seem to himself the creature of a higher power, — 
a visible appearance acted upon and animated by invisible 
realities. In other words, his outward life would be the ex- 
pression of an inward impulse, — inward, yet proceeding from 
something that was not himself. The motives as well as the 
acts of civilization are external. In so far as they are not 
external, they are not civilization. 

Naturally, very few white men would care to make so wide 
a divergence frx)m the beaten track as this ; least of all, those 
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thoBO organization is sensitive and fine. To tliem the vital 
ipose would be scarcely distinguishable from death ; and 
,g ere they had become reconciled to it, they mould desire 
to esoape. A coarse, uneducated, fleahly witted man might 
take to it well enough, but not a highstrung one. Not, at 
least, if he had tasted the thin but heady wine of moderu 
culture and science. But how, if, never having tasted this, 
lie was yet of the blood and make of those to that tnannor 
bornl No doybt, the conditions would then be sensibly 
modified. He might become an Indian then, but an Indian 
on B higher plane of thought and sensation. lie would feel 
nnd act like them, but ho would think about hie aets aud 
feelings, na they do not, and would thus draw inferences aud 
arrive at conclusions from which they are debarred. 

Now, it so happened that a couple of white men hod, for 
aevBral years past, been living with a certain tribe of Indians 
who, in 1847, dwelt in the Sacramento valley. One of these 
men waa much older than the other, — the latter, indeed, 
being in the firat prime of liis youth. They had come by a 
northerly iwute from the far Eaat, having travelled, appar- 
ently, from tribe to tribe of Indians until they came to 
Oregon, and so across the mountain rampart to the Sacra- 
mento. The elder was a stalwart, bearded fellow, with a 
long rifle on his shoulder, and wearing a tattered icd shirt, 
cordui'oy trousers, and heavy boots. The younger waa 
slender, but tall and sinewy, and full of tireless activity. 
Ufl wore au Indian shirt and leggings of deerskin, fringed 
and l>Gaded ; hia arms were a bow ^nd arrows, and he car- 
ried slung at his back a strange musical instrument, the like 
whereof no Indian had ever seen before. Though blue-eyed 
Bud brown-haired, and betraying no wgus of Indian blood, ha 
Bpoke a dialect of the Indian language ; and he and his oom- 
liim, being evidently innocent of any hostile intent, were 
;ly admitted to the hospitality of the tribe. They mode 
ir abode amongat them, took part in their hunting cx- 
irsiouB, and joined them in their attacks upon neighlioring 
ibes, or helped them to repel the latter's incursions. And 
inBemuch as they bore themselves well and bravely in all 
ciroumBtances, and moreover seemed to know a good many 
things which the ordinary Indian education did not include, 
ly gradually assumed a ])ruuiineut place iu the red-men's 
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§Lii)nailii ; An4 ilta youn^^er man [lold the higher position of 
tUM two. Ha WftH noinethiiJji; more than brave and active; 
h» WAH Qfsdit^d with Huperimtural powers. At all events, he 
0u\Ud prudil0e wun(larl\il Honnds from that musical instrn- 
\}m\% of hiM \ And Momotimos he seemed to be unaware of 
wh^t WIMI (HitiMiug amund him, but to see and speak with 
bi^ingfi thnt w^r^ viaible to him only. He possessed, too, a 
Ith^^^l^r )H)w^r over wild animals, as if there were some 
H^pjvl int^Ui^noe betwoon him and them. He could cany 
»oiiwwaM« Ht>rp^ntii in hia hand ; he could stroke the ears of 
\h^ ^v^ hHiH> in hm' fbrm ; and he was said to be on friendly 
%^^^ with 9i i>^H^n hu^ black liear, who was anything but 
^ ^xsM CKxwpauion to oth^ two-logged beings. On moon- 
\\^\\% night»» m oft«!U \^h th« lodg« and moved down, un- 
<M*i^^^ m^d mim^y, to the mar^u of a neighboring lake. 
liH^^r^ )^idil^ ^n^UM %h^ ha^skii^ he would lie lor hours, 
\^\iA\i^ |fc<^ ^^^t W^t n>ooi) swui^ sK>wly aloft,, mid-deep in 
\\k^ yw(f\^ ^k^% ^^1 tW wiM ooyolit'^ eauie troltingr and pana- 
ii^^ a^iii^ Uy k>«<^ %^ \^Y th^ tti^thr drau^ts ol* the pore 
w^^^Vt^ tll^^jr^ w^i^M W h^ Vis^i^ivm^ i0> tltesr loi^Hlrawn nn- 
«4M*^I^^ Im^wK tiiU aU Im» l>loik>d <ir^m!kd ai»i tiinliied^ and his 
^-^^1^ 9«^«)^ ijK«i4 ^^vA wiiihk a Ifeariftid de^liilr. Wllidest of all 
V^j^i^ i[t^ ^1^ wv^ wtX wM^ dfi M wvlhR» is. t&e^ eo>jrQ4cL 

i^w<^ i)iA ^^ ]|t^lh^iit]i^V W«^^ azit^ tbx^h m. hm hmm- : xtMSL mk 

mA <?a^i)^ $^)tM)ai^n!i?eJBt« liM^ troon ^is; lkii£ng^pIhl^^ to 
]^^ m^ ^^m^K 9mk >wUi o^^tt ^mk <^wiir W3& i^ otftier 

^Vkrt^ ft>i? UkQ ebter mfmt h» hm^ ^^^mi t^ wnK mn&ir mamp 
i^»j|^tHHs», iiwt hmt aotjiiii^ * ^\^esimB^tsiur» mattHnsjfrfiHrtt 
^Ui>^t>|th¥, ^iuh ^imtttfi*! ot: li titjlu twa^ttdttli ohmtgi^i. Uttesft 
>^at$. uo^iing^ imagiuutavt^^ w mystauali d^^iuti bint. Whair Ikft 
Qjii^<U)d himt9t^f». iti ^Wia^ wit^b ^l bi^ ^tr^igtii ; wit^nitiiinA 
WHiv uu Q»4t tbi^ Q^N^rtiin), h^ wn^s vtnil umiU)ut; tcr Ilcr cmi &is 
l>tti:li in tbt) i^in, fluking ot^ doiuDgt on- vu; xxw^ rmaUingr 
(iie^wHUhi^i^ i^o^u%)t^ tWmi tiiu lite UiuC; wna^ pimt;. Ihtct) tila' 
t'aciU'id ho uovt)^ trtmbliKi hitn^f'tfy UaM^ nor wei«Flio luuBous 
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Vplut tiim keep quiet j the otfaer thiogs will come fast cnouy;h 
nf theiosolves." He would also remove bis pipe from liia 
ptDoiitb to remark, " Maviiig aboict ain't no use. A man 
can't gel out of himself by trnvUiii', nor he can't get no 
furthur into htmsBlf, neither. As for friends and relatives, 
what be theyl You may take my word for it. Jack, nobody 
can he more than glad to see you ; and, in a general way, 
the fblks you 're with at the time will bo Eia glad as auybody. 
If I was to start for home to-morrow, what would I find 
■when I got there I The same I loft behind me twenty years 
ago ) Not much I would n't 1 Thoy may be alive, for whnt I 
know ; but they ain't the same folks I 'm thinking uf, for all 
that. I sha'n't find them, Jack my boy, not in this world, 
nor in the next neither. But I 'm none the worse off for 
that Human natur 's the same, good and bad, oil the world 
over. I oan get all 1 want in the way of frionds and rola- 
tivea out of you, — or maybe I could do with old Tabanaka 
here, at a pinch. Good words, and fneudliness, and help in 
a Bompe, and an honest look in the eye, — that 'a all the best 
of 'em can give me, and I can get that and more too where I 
be. I may live here till I die, for atl I '11 over do to get 
, »wfty." 

" You care to go no further because you ve been ovory- 
^here," Jack would reply. " So shall I, perhaps, some 
tay." 

" Oh, ay, I know : every man must be a fool on his own 
ecouot; it 'b no use another mno being a fool for him. 
frou 'ro in the Garden of Edeu this very minute, only you 
n't know it. You 'U remember I told you that, ton years 
nonce. Here 'a a climate that ain't got no equal. You 've 
plenty to ent and drink, and just as much huntin' and fightin' 
as may keep you in right condition. All these red fellows 
here think no end of big things of you, and when old Taho- 
naka pegs out, you'll be chief for certain. And as for 

Tha siwakor did not finish his sentence in words, hut 
nodded his head twice or tbrioe slowly, and partly closed one 
eye. The two men were reclining beneath the shade of a 
cluster of tall, trim-liml>cd nudrouo-trecs. At a little dis- 
tance two lodges were visible, made of cedar stakes and bark, 
"U sloping iwts, h-ota an opening in tlio comb of which 
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lazy wreaths of smoke ascended ; for, though the time was 
summer, the fire of an Indian lodge must not be extin- 
guished. In the door of one of these boxes a young Indian 
woman was sitting, with a little pile of flint arrow-heads be- 
side her, which she was binding on their shafts. While 
doing this, she kept up a low crooning sound, apparently for 
the benefit of a small brown baby, which, swaddled like a 
mummy and strapped to a flat framework of woven withes 
and bark, was leaning against the side of the doorway like a 
little idol. 

Jack had made no response to his companion's suggestion, 
or argument, whichever it was, beyond a restless drawiug-up 
of his right knee and a forcible emission of breath. Pres- 
ently he arose, with an Indian-like suddenness and suppleness 
of movement, and walked with a silent tread of moccasined 
feet to the door of the lodge at which the woman sat. 

" Kooahi," he said, " are you not tired of making arrows 
and singing to the pappoose f" 

Kooahi looked up at him, throwing back her thick hair 
and flashing her white teeth. 

Some of the Indian women of the Pacific Slope may, in 
their youth, fairly be called beautiful. Kooahi was small 
of stature and warm of hue, her skin being somewhat of the 
color of red wine seen through a transparent brown medium. 
Her hands and feet were small and delicately formed. Her 
face was a full oval, with black eyes rich in softness and ar- 
dor, though deficient, according to our ideas, in depth and 
subtlety of expression. Her mouth was large and her lips 
full, but there was a sweetness and tenderness in their 
curves which prevented the reproach of coarseness. Her 
hair had an Indian depth and luxuriance; it framed her 
face in a flowing black frame, and, descending, shed over her 
shoulders, bosom, and waist a shifting veil of waving jet. 
From the waist to the knee she was clad in a short embroid- 
ered skirt of deerskin, this being the only garment she wore 
at present, except the chains of wampum round her neck, 
and the bands of beaten gold that encircled her arms. Every 
motion of her flexible figure was pervaded by an indefinable 
grace and elasticity, which were alone sufficient to make 
looking at her a pleasure. 

Jack knelt on one knee and looked steadfastly for a few 
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moments at the brown baby's suleniD little phiz, which 
bliukod uomposedly back at him out of its round block 
eyes. He stroked its round cheek with his finger, until it 
iMoed and bobbed ita head about. Then Jack turned, and 
hie glance met the warm glancu of Koutihi. 

"How would jou like to go awuy from lierol" he eon- 
tinuecji speaking of course in tbo ludiau tonguo. "Fni' 
iway, — you and Mauital" 

Kuoabi considered the question, not averting ber eyes 

)m his the while. "Back to my father}" she demanded 
at last, with a gesture towards the north. 

Jack shook hia head and poiutcd in the opposite direction. 
" I oaptiii-cd you in battle," he said ; " to take you Imck 
would be death. But there, — fiir away, — where white faoea 
live, in lodges taller than the tflmaruck ; will you come 
there)" 

Kooabi was silent. She drooped her eyelids and looked on 
the ground. Juck watched her for a little ; then he put out 
hta hand and stroked ber hair, and let his band glide down 
her ronurl arm till it reached her hand and closed upon it. 

" We will not go, then, Kooahi," lie said. " I brought you 
here, and we will live hero always." 

Kooahi looked up with a flashing smile, and, raising hia 
band in both hers, laid it upon her forehead and upon her 
bosom. 

After a time Jack went back to the madronos ; but hia 
boardod friend bad dropped asleep, with bis pipe sticking 
straight up iu bis moiitb, like a strange plant sprouting out 
of him. There would be no getting any tales of foreign 
parts from him that afteruoou. Jack turned away, and, 
passing Ijeneath the trees, came round to the principal group 
of lodges that couatituted the village. Here the chief aud 
"iree or four warriors were squatting on the groiiud, smok- 

;, and listening to some tale which the oldest man in the 

laga was droning out in a guttural voice. It was a tale of 
mytfaologic character, and contained incidental alluBious to 
le Indians' Paradise, which, it appeared, was a vast, illim- 
itable forest, with valleys interspersed amidst the sombre 
colonnades of trees, and rivers alive with fish, and l^oiis of 
game that came up to the door of your wigwam to be shut ; 
[In short, very much such a regi'in as thry live in now, only 
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somewhat more monotonously comfortable, and enriched by 
the society of all their dead and buried ancestors, from the 
beginning of the world down to yesterday. Jack sat down 
with the rest, but not to listen ; he had heai'd it all a hun- 
dred times before. Something was still wanting to make 
him a true Indian, to make him content to spend not his 
earthly life only, but the whole of eternity, in just such a 
valley as this of the Sacramento, — this Noorkan Charook ; 
a heaven into which no white man, except perhaps himself, 
was to be admitted. Jack's ideas of a future state had not 
been much complicated by the lore of Christian theology ; 
nevertheless, he fancied he could conceive of a heaven 
which should differ in some respects from that of his Indian 
friends, and be none the worse for the modification. Had 
he not had his dreams and his visions? ... A sadness began 
to settle upon him, and a sense of inward darkness and terror. 
He knew it of old ; it demanded that he should be alone. 
No human eye must see him, because no human heart could 
understand his spectral fear, nor any human strength succor 
him in the struggle. 

He arose hastily and went forth, plunging into the densest 
part of the forest. A deep cafion, thronged with black 
pines and bedded with rock, opened before him at last, and 
into this he descended. The high walls rose on either side, 
shutting out the sun, becoming at length too steep to afford 
foothold to the sombre trees. The course of the canon was 
crooked, so that ever and anon further progress seemed to 
be barred by an insurmountable wall set across the path ; 
but at the last moment it would give way and afford a pas* 
sage. Jack forced his way along over the boulders and 
decayed stumps with increasing speed, glancing now over 
his shoulder and now in advance, shuddering at the horror to 
come, yet knowing that sooner or later he must grapple with 
it. In swinging himself down a declivity, the thick limb of 
a tree which he had grasped was wrenched off, and remained 
in his hand, though he was scarcely aware of it. As he 
hurried on the sweat ran down his forehead, and his eyes 
stared in dread, yet took no conscious note of outward ob- 
jects ; an intolerable distress wrung his heart. Now his feet 
trod upon sand ; confusing shadows were in the air ; the 
wide mouth of a cavern opened in. front of him. Past that 
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cavern te oould not go, — mi irreaistible force forbade it ; for 
liere lurked his ^'bostly enemy, and here tbe Htru).'gle must 
tuke place. Willi Bet teeth itud ahiikiug limba he eutcred 
the cavern, whbh vomited a doi-kness that clung to his eyes. 
In the womb of the duxkiiess he heani tiie goblin stir, aiid 
saw ita eyes glimmering, and beard its Biiarling voice. It 
sacmed to advance towards bini ; with a hoarso cry ho raised 
bis arm, with tbe club of cedar in bia hand, and struck a fu- 
rious blow, knowing that he should strLko only empty air. 
Itiit, with a shock of surprise, he felt that the blow bad 
told ; the demon was tangible ; it howled and writhed ; with 
desperate hope he struck again, and he-<ird the dull thud aud 
craub of resisting bone ; and the club was broken sliort iu 
hia houd. With another cry ho flung himself upon hiis 
enemy, grappling it by ita hairy throat, and by the weight 
of his body holding its body Co the earth. He strove to 
strangle it, but in vain, though the blood well nigh started 
from the ends of his fingers in the effort ; tbe goblin wrenched 
itself about, uttering hideous snarls and gnashing ita jaws. 
Then, pinning its bead to the ground by the pressure of his 
forearm, and with his hand clutohiug it about the face, so 
that its jaws oould not open, he caught it in the hollow of 
the throat with hia own teeth, working them in and fliuching 
not, till they fastened together in the atraiuing windpipe. 
A fearful stru^le followed. Tbe goblin'a body heaved and 
wriggled, the yellow eye glared and rolled, and fetid gasps 
of breath and flecks of froth oozed through ita curling lipa. 
But Jock held on, feeling as if more than his life depended 
on the isauo; the harsh hair of the monster tilled hia mouth, 
ita claws tore at his deentkin shirt, its convulsive ohokitiga 
were horrible to hear; but all was oa nothing compared with 
the fierce satisfaction that possessed Jack's soul at finding 
hia hitherto inipiUpable adversary at last solidly within his 
grip, to be fought with like any mortal enemy. At last, 
with a sharp wheeze, its struggles suddenly ceased, its stif* 
fened throat relaxed, and its body collapsed and lay still. 
Slowly and warily Jack unclenched his teeth, and partly 
raised himself; but his grisly antagonist made no movement. 
After a pause to recover hia breath, he seized the dead thbg, 
and dragged it to the mouth of the cavern ; and there, in 
■' e transparent ahadmv of the eiuon walla, bo saw the body 
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of no worse goblin than a hage wolf, a cross between the 
coyote and the gray. His first blow had broken one of its 
hind legs ; his second had taken it behind the ear, partly 
stunning it ; and he had finished the work with the weapons 
that nature gave him. He sat down upon a projecting cor- 
ner of rock, leaned his cheek upon his hand, and contem- 
plated his fallen foe in silence. 

Though bleeding from several ugly scratches, and tremu- 
lous from the severity of the combat. Jack's mind was now 
serene and clear. The unsubstantial terror which, for sev- 
eral years past, had occasionally overcome him, had never 
until now identified itself with any material object. It had 
been a terror of the soul, not to be met with any mortal 
weapons, springing firom no intelligible source, and incalcula- 
ble in its action and effects. It had appeared to Jack to put 
a barrier between himself and his fellow-men, allied as it was 
with other experiences which, though beyond the sphere of 
sense, were to him the most intensely real features of his 
life. Sometimes, in the midst of his customary avocations, 
the solid earth would all at once become as a shadow to him, 
and the fimtasies of his mind would assume the aspect of 
substantial realities. He was never wholly deceived by these 
apparitions, — that is, he always knew that they were im- 
perceptible to others ; but that did not prevent them from 
exerting an influence upon him; and he could not decide 
whether they indicated the opening to him of a state of 
existence not the less actual liecause physically uncognizable, 
or whether they were absolutely and essentially illusory. 

The odd chance which had embodied the more formidable 
of these visions in the flesh and bones of the wolf, gave 
a certain relief to Jack's mind. Having definitely got the 
better of the wolf, it seemed not unreasonable to hope that 
he had also gained some advantage over the spectre which 
the wolf had represented. Partly from mechanical force of 
habit, and partly ftx)m a development of the Indian super- 
stition that te scalp an enemy renders him spiritually as well 
as physically incapable of further offence. Jack teok his knife 
from his girdle and skinned the animal. Then, throwing the 
bide over his arm, he set off to clamber his way out of the 
canon. 

An hour's ascent brought him to the summit of a lofty 
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BtCF of casteTlated roclcs, which rose as high tibovs the 
Bel of the surrounding country as the uanon Bank below it. 
Vvaa a point, of oiitlouk wliich he had several tiiiiaa visited 
liefore ; it gave to his eyes au eiteut of ran^ iu some meas- 
ure proportional to that of his imagination. Fur to the 
tiorth, more thao a hundred miles away, rose a solitory white 
peak, oovered with perpetual auuw, — a mouutain which Jack 
kuew well, for at the base of it dwelt the tribe to which 
Kooahi belonged, and from which, iu the wild raid aud buttle 
of two years i^, he had oarriod her off as his special prise. 
She was a child then ; now ahe was a mother. She had 
given Jack the tenderest happineaa he had ever known; yet 
it was a happitioas at no time free from certftin reiervntions. 
She had come to him hy violenoe and bloodshed ; and, mure- 
over, he had Hometimes suspected that when he was moat at 
one with her. he waa least completely himself. In binding 
her to himself, he had perhaps cut himself adrift fiom jios- 
'^ilitiea and opportunities in life which might, iracior other 
iditiona, have been practicable to him. What these were 
k conld have had but a vague notion. Perhiipa the cou- 
i that pressed most inaidiaiisly upon liim was pre- 
tely the one to which a sentiment of loyalty would raiiko 
hira least willing to yield. It may be asserted that Jack wua 
not the first man to perceive what he fancied was a divided 
duty. Ho loved thia Indian girl, and she deserved his love. 
But waa he born to live forever in this valley hunting, 
fighting, dream f^l If so whv bad he the r puke to live 
a wider life 1 Ihe ludans had no a 1 np Ise Kooahi 
haditnot &h uM h a fate then letleaam asllera^ 

I Be turoed a d 1 oked tow ds the ao th and we I There 
' cities, and the cean M at thej 1 e him f re er as 
they did n t X 1 1 He 1 ed kooa! and I ad n her 
ftta over hmi which might not honorablj be )>,s(,inded. 
it had he done so with a full realization of the conae- 
Booesl And if not, should those consequences be allowed 
dominate his whole future 1 
Out of the bosom of hia hunting-shirt he drew a heavy 
gold locket, which he opened. It contained the inininture 
of a woman's face, — a face very different from Koo.iiii'a. It 

waa a face which Jack often had beheld in his viaioiis ; it had 

e to him in some sort a divine or roligioua ajinbu!, as 
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the face of the mother of God is to Eoman Catholics. What- 
ever in life was sweet, pure, holy, beautiful, had to his mind 
its concentration and embodiment in these august features. 
He was sure that, apart from the influence which this face 
had exerted upon him, he would have been a very different 
man from what he was ; he might have been an Indian in 
soul as well as in circumstances. But she — this nameless, 
ideal being — had ever been before him, beckoning him on- 
ward, — he thought also upward. In some transflgured state 
of existence it seemed to him that he should meet and know 
her. To do so was the highest good he could conceive 
of. Whatever good, whatever happiness, he had heretofore 
known, had seemed but a dim and imperfect foretaste of the 
good and happiness which his ideal was capable of bestow- 
ing upon him. Even the love of Kooahi — and herein he 
did not deem himself unfaithful; for, after all, the ideal 
woman could not be material : she did not partake of com- 
mon mortality; she was in the sphere of immortals. So 
Jack always told himself; and yet he was conscious of a 
mental reservation which practically contradicted that view ; 
for if she were only a spiritual essence, not to be appre- 
hended by physical senses, how was it that more than half 
his desire to go forth in the world was founded upon the 
hope of meeting her 1 But, on the other hand, he could say 
that she was a vision until he had proved her to lye some- 
thing more. He never had seen her, and might never see 
her. He had no authority for supposing her to exist. If 
the pictured face were a portrait, the original must have died 
years ago. As for the dark-eyed little girl who had given 
him the locket, she was a very faint and fading figure in 
Jack's memory now. He had long ago ceased to think of 
her. His dreams of the future did not include her. 

But what signified dreams of the future, if he were to live 
and die in the valley of the Sacramento 1 The past was his 
future. 

Several hours had passed away, during which Jack had 
remained seated on the top of the tower of granite, with his 
face turned to the south and west. Meanwhile the sun had 
set, and its latest glow had long since vanished from the 
snowy peak to the north. For some while past an under- 
tone of distant noise had sounded in Jack's ears^ without his 
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gjing conscious attention to it. The noise, whatever it 
tokened, liad now ceased. A cakea, Hjiiig below Juck'a 
_ Sfty seat, called Bharplj in the night air, as if lo attmut hia 
notice. He turned round slowly. 

Down below there, tbiir or live railea away, a red glow lit 
up the blackness of the forest. Tongues of flume licked 
IpwardB MOW aud then, apparently the last of a couflagra- 
Jack gave a glance at the stars, then looked down- 
1 agaiii. The red glow occupied the spot where stood 
B lodges of the tritio with which he lived, — where stood 
B lodge and Kuoahi's. 
pjack thrust the locket hack in hia bosom, and went leap- 
B down the steep hilUide towards his home. 



CHAPTER XXill. 



In two hours Jack had passed over the stretch of fell and 
fbreet, ruck and ravine, whieii separated him from the Indian 
village. WitbiQ a hundred yards of the spot, he paused, 
nnd hstened intently, his face turned towards the dull glow 
of the dying conflagration, soon in thiu vertical streaks be- 
tween tbo black columnar trunks of the iuterveuiug trees. 

There was an empty, awful silence. Fire, and fiery paa- 
siona, had raged here only a few hours before, and now this 

^^^dly stillness. 

^Hk"! should have been here I " said Jack to hta heart, in 

^^Biitig anguish aud remorse. But he could not yet believe 

^^Mh worat. He moved forward. 

^^^Hb stepped upon something which yielded beneath his 
foot in a way that made him withdraw it and spring back. 
A dark figure lay along amongst the uudorgrowth. Jack 
«tOoped, and recognized tbo rigid features of an Indian who 
^"~ 1 been his companion on many a hunting espedition. Aa 
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UTOW had pieroed his neok just beneath the hinge of the jaw- 
bone^ and he had bled to death from the artery ; but appai^ 
entlj he had been sufiered to lie undisturbed, for there was 
no mark on him of the tomahawk or the scalping-knife. It 
was probable that he had escaped observation, for the body 
laj at some distanoe from the main area of the conflict. It 
was already stiff and cold. 

Jack went forward again, turning aside three or four times 
to avoid other corpses. that obstructed his path. At length 
he stood in the centre of the little space where the lodges 
had been, and stared around him. 

It was a ghastly spectacle. The great trees, scorched and 
blackened, encompassed the spot, with blasted arms raised 
aloft as if demanding vengeance of heaven. Every one of the 
lodges was burnt down, and nothing remained of them but 
smouldering embers. Cast about amidst these, lying over 
one another in heaps, were the gory and mutilated bodies of 
the human beings among whom the latter years of Jack's 
life had been passed. Many of them were partly or wholly 
charred by the fire. All of them had been scalped. Four 
or five had been bound to the trees, and there shot to death ; 
their bodies bristled with arrows. Several women were 
amongst tiie slain, but they were mostly the old squaws ; 
the maidens and the younger women were nowhere to be 
seen. Many infants were there, — a sickening and heart- 
rending sight. Every one of these creatures Jack had known 
by name and character ; he had seen the sun shine upon 
them, alive and well, that very afternoon ; and now, in a 
moment as it were, all were dead ; their dead eyes stared 
at him reproachfully. Surrounded by so much death, Jack 
felt his own life a burden and a shame. 

He worked his way round the fatal circle, and passed over 
to the right, where his own lodge and that of his white com- 
panion had stood. To his surprise they stood there still, 
apparently undisturbed. For a minute or two he paused, 
summoning up resolution to examine them more closely. He 
had already seen that Kooahi was not among the heap of 
death behind there. Was she here 1 

At last he entered his lodge. It was in the condition in 
which he had left it. Even his banjo was standing within 
the entrance where he had put it before going out. But no 
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bg thing was there, nor any dead thing either. Kooahi 

i the pappuoie were nut thL'fe. 

Be came oat again, oppressed with a Iresh anguish. He 
had prepared himttelf to find Kooahi dead ; but neither to 
find her dead nor hving was soniethiug be was not prepnred 
for. His heart, over wbiuh a sort of sickly repose had crept, 
i>egau to beat again tumultuously. He went into his com- 
pnuion's lodge, but that too waa empty. He canio out, and 
hegivu to wander hither and thither aimlessly. .Suddtinly he 
stopped abort. Before him, bound to a tree, with his arms 
above his bead, and stripped completely naked, waa a figure 
that he recognized by its whiteness, even belore he could 
distinguish the features. But on drawing nearer, ho per- 
ceived that the man's eyes were open, and wet bis own with 
a living, albeit feeble, glance. 

" Hugh ! " be cried out, with a great sob, and a nuh of 
tears ; " Hngh ! — not dead 1 " 

"Cut this damned cord round my wrists," replied Hugh, 
in a voice thnt was uo more than a hoarse whisper, " and get 
me some water." 

Jack did these tliinga with all possible haste, Then hia 
ghmoe searched Hugh's face for the answer to the question 
he could not find words to ask. 

"If yon '11 look in my right thigh," said Hugh, "yon 11 
find an arrow-head there that I 'd as Hef have out of the way. 
Ay, that 's the place — wbew I —hold up a bit. You'll hud 
my tobacco in the pouch there. Just chew up a cud of it 
ready to go on the wound. Now then — out with the cussed 
thing 1 'Tehee— o—um! Ah!" 

The arrow had not penetrated to its full depth, but, hav- 
ing remained so long in the wound, the procesa of extraction 
was naturally very painful. Jack bound up the bleeding 
gash with the moistened tobacco leaves, and made his friend 
as comfortable as be could. All the while he was alert with 
nervous dread to hear words wliicb wonid mate an incalcu- 
lable difference in his life. Two or three would do it. But 
Hugh seemed in no hurry to speak them. The suspense 
was torture. 

" So you concluded to come round when all the fun was 
overl " he remarked presently. " I began to think you was 
e for good." 
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" How was itl^ asked Jack^ huskily. 

" Blessed if I can tell ! we *d just turned in. I always 
told our fellows there 'd be hell to pay some nighty if they 
did n^t keep watch. That uonsense of theirs about letting 
mother night take care of 'em wiU be the death of erery In- 
dian in the country, that don t die other ways. First thing 
I knew, there was a row like sixscore devils broke loose. I 
run out and got this thing in my leg. I seen the chief of the 
beggars, — they was the same lot we went for two year ago. 
WelL they We got their revenge, — the whole of it. There 
ain't one of our fellows left alive, except them they took off 
with 'em ; and I 'd rather be finished here than there. They 
hunted for you. Master Jack, high and low, I can teU you ! 
You was in luck, as usual. What they 'd have done with 
you if they 'd found you is more than I can telL They 
thought I was you at first, being the same color, I sup- 
oose. 

Hugh, tell me — " 

They was rather careful of onr things, too ; maybe they 
thought we was medicine men, and not safe to meddle with. 
All they did to me was to string me up to the madrono and 
leave me for the coyotes ; that blessed pet bear of yours was 
smelling at my legs not half an hour ago, and I made up my 
mind 1 was going off inside him. But he found something 
else he liked better, I suppose. '^ 

" They were n't all killed] " 

** No, no, my boy, she wasn't killed, — at least, not that I 
know of; they didn't do it here ; they took her off. What 
they'll do to her when they get her to their place, the devil 
knows ! She 's the chiefs daughter, you know. Maybe 
theyT make an example of her to keep the other women in 
order, — there 's no telling. She did n't want to go with 'em, 
— you could see that. But the old chief, he tied her to 
his mustang, neck and crop, poor gal ! and she had to give 
in. It '11 take more than you and me to get her back again, 
I 'm thinking." 

" Manita ] " 

" Ah ! that 's more than I know. I did n't see nothing of 
her. No, 't ain't likely ; I would n't look to see Manita no 
more, mv lad. Them little kids thev make no account of, 
these red devils. No, I take it the whole thing 's done for. 
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this is tlio eit<i, and wo miiat look oi 

i Lope it might lust out my time, to 

this afternoon I wud as wi'll oil' as I want 
(dways luy luck to get Btirred up jus 
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;0 be ; but 't was 

vhen I was settled 



down. Well, cheer up, Jack, my boy ; that 'a 
life, and you've got more life in front of you than 1 have by 
thirty yeara. You was wishing to see the world, and now 
yoti may see it. We '11 go back to England, aud I '11 show 
you old Bideford, and the little brother I've got there,— 
though be'U be growed up by this time, biggiT than I be, 
like oa not. He was it plucky chap ; ho aaveil my life once ; 
though maybe he 'd as well have let it aloue. Ueigb-hu ! 
I've had about enough of it." 

"I muBt go after Kooahi," said Jack, in a dull tone. 

"Thought likely you'd be up to some Buuh game," re- 

tnmed Hugh, shaking hia head. " But juat you listen here. 

I^lf you go after her, you '11 have to take mo along, — that's 

^^BUrnber one ; and 1 ain't in no condition to travel to-night, 

^Hbr to-morrow neither. Numl>cr two, Bupponing ua come up 

^^Ktb 'om, what are we to do against a. himdred or a hundre<l 

^^bid fifty 1 If my old rifle was any use, we might have a 

chance against a few of 'em ; but it 's been hanging up there 

this three year for want of powder, and as rusty as a, ooSu- 

nail into bargain.'' 

B'' She woiild be on the watch, — she would come to ua." 
" Not she 1 for two reasona. In the first place, it 's two 
iMie — I 'd as well say teu to one — that she's dead at this 
•J minute." Jack caught his breath between hia teeth and 
half started to hia feet. " No, no, — keep cool ! " Hugh 
went on ; "we must see our way first, whatever we do. If 
she ain't dead, the surest way to make her so would be for 
r to get amy wind that we was about ; they 'II watch her 
kse aa wax, and the first show she makes to stir, iu goes the 
mahawk, and there's an end of it." 

I will eipeot me," aaid Jack, with hia eyes on tlie 

1, my boy, and wliat if she did 1 She 'd not espect 

II forever, I 'm thinking ; maylic not for more than a year ; 

Jftybe not h month. Oh, I know what women be! and 1 

B|jpoae Indian women ain't so greatly difi'ereut from the 
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rest. After all, you know, Jack, it *s her own folks has got 
her now, and it won't take her so long to drop down into the 
old ways as it might other ways. It was a bit of a new 
thing living with a white man for a year or two ; but she '11 
find good-looking chaps of her own color before she 's much 
older, and then she '11 be thinking to herself that she 'd as 
well be making the best of the fun so long as it 's going. 
She '11 forget you, my boy, that 's what I mean to say ; and 
to my thiiikuig, it 's the best could happen." 

Jack looked up with a blank gaze. 

" Ay, the best," repeated Hugh, nodding his head ; " and 
you '11 say so yourself one of these days. You 're not an In- 
dian, Jack, and she 's not a white, — that 's where the point 
is. She '11 be better off with folks of her own color, and you 
the same ; and now that luck has put you apart, the best 
you can do is to stay so. She was n't up to your ways, and 
you was n't down to hers ; and ten years from now, when she 
was an old woman, you 'd have wished to the devil you 'd 
never set eyes on her. Let it go as it is, and there '11 be no 
harm done. You've got your chance, with no blame one 
way nor t' other ; and you won't get it so square another 
time, so my advice is to hook it. A man like you might 
come to something among white folks, but with these red 
devils, the better you are, the worse it is for you ; it don't 
help you, — it trips you up. And I tell you. Jack, after wliat 
I seen this night, I don't want nothing more to do with In- 
dians, good or bad ! They ain't our sort. If I have my 
way I '11 never go nigh one of 'em again. I 'm for England, 
or for kingdom come ! but no more redskins, if I can help it. 
It ain't wholesome." 

In this strain, and doubtless with excellent intentions, 
Hugh continued to hold forth, while the stiffened corpses 
round al>out, and the various signs of violence and ruin, 
silently enforced his arguments against the red men. But 
possibly he need not have been so eloquent. In Jack's secret 
consciousness there was a voice urgent on the same side. To 
a young man of twenty-one, that which is untried is apt to 
appear more desirable than anything that is known. If Jack 
could have been assured that Kooahi was alive and was ex- 
pectuig him to rescue her, he would unquestionably have 
risked his life in that attempt. But in this life we are 
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never guided by certainties, except the certaintiea of the ■ 
past. Freedom of choice is ours in our own despitu, and we 
oliouse according to our nature, n«t our foresight ; not even 
sccording to our intellectual oonvictiou, unless that be on 
nature's side. Jack had never until now contemplated the 
poBsihilitj of life apart from Kooahi, but the sudden fact of 
their separation made him reflect that it might be permanent. 
It is unnecessary tu follow the couree of Jack's reasonings. 
The fact that iie reasoucd at all is sufficient. AYhen a man 
reasons with himself, he reasons fur his selfisbness. Unself- 
ishness knows nothing of syllogisms ; and a good man is apt 
to be a bud logician. 

Be all that as it may. Jack had reason enough for deciding 
not to liegin the purauit of Kooahi that night, Hugh could 
hardly bo lefl to shift for himself without effective arms, and 
with wolves and bears — even pet hears — about, Moreover, 
if Kooahi was to be rescued at aU, it must he by guile and 
intrijpie, — matters which require pondering. The immediate 
question was. What should be done with the bodies of the 
slain ? Burial is not among the customs of the Califomian 
Indians ; and even had it been bo, it was beyond the powers 
of one man to dig the required number of graves in the neces- 
sarily limited time. A holocaust seemed the best way out 
of the difficulty. Hugh happened to possess an axe, and the 
foi^st in the vicinity was fidl of partially decayed timber 
which burnt tike touchwood. Jack went vigorously to work, 
glad to have something to do to distrwit his mind from dwell- 
ing too persistently on unwelcome subjects. He drew all the 
Itodies together in one spot, and built around and above them 
& pyramid of dry wood, The work occupied him all the rest 
of the night, and the sun had risen before the mighty funeral 
pyre was lighted. It burnt all that day and the next night, 
Jack feeding the flames occasionally with armfnls of fresh fuel. 
By the second morning nothing remained of the late com- 
rades of the two white men but a large heap of ashes and 
bones. A pit was dug, and the remains were shovelled into 
it, and an oblong fragment of white quartz was set vp over 
the spot. As Jack placed it there he felt that he was sym- 
bolically marking the grave of hia past life, and that from it 
be was to go onward to new things. All the same, he neither 
nifessed to himself nor admitted to Hugh that he had given 
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up the purpose of following Kooahi. He would have been 
ashamed to admit it ; for though Hugh had employed, and 
continued to employ, all manner of dissuasions, Jack could 
not divest himself of the conviction that he would suffer in 
'his friend's estimation should he allow himself to be dis- 
suaded. In thinking this, he perhaps rated Hugh's principles 
too high. Hugh was an easy-going fellow, without lofty aim 
or ambition, free from any bigoted consistency of conduct, 
and desirous chiefly to accommodate to his comfort whatever 
circumstances he might happen to find himself in. He was 
good-natured, fearless even to the extent of not fearing to 
shun unnecessary peril, fond of his comrades of the time 
being, yet not inconsolable in case of their loss ; of a healthy 
nature and constitution, and, upon the whole, not the most 
salutary possible companion and mentor for a young man of 
imagination and sensibility. It must, however, be conceded 
that he had not had any special influence upon Jack either 
for good or evil ; and the time was now at hand when his in- 
fluence, such as it was, was about to be exchanged for another 
of a very different and more positive kind. 

At the end of five days Hugh*s wound — never very 
serious — had healed sufficiently to allow of his walking 
without discomfort. Walking was the only mode of pro- 
gression at present available, the horses having been carried 
off* by the hostile Indians. The question now came up (or 
final consideration, In what direction should they betake 
themselves, — northward or southward 1 Hugh voted for the 
former route, Jack for the latter, not without an edifying 
consciousness of acting against his private and secret inclina- 
tions. The fact was, he did not wish to surrender Kooahi 
until some obstacle had l)een encountered formidable enough 
to make discoiu-agement definitely respectable. It was 
probable that such obstacles would not refuse to present 
themselves, and then — But for the present, forward in the 
path of duty ! 

In the end it was agreed that they should go to the lodges 
of a neighboring tribe, which had formerly l)een at war with 
the despoilers, and try to persuade them once more to take 
the war-path against them. This tribe lay almost directly 
due west of their present position, alvut forty miles away. 
The route which they must take would, therefore, lie im- 
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'' partially between those wbich they severally advocated ; and 
when tboy arrived nt tbeir iutermediutQ desiinutiuu they 
would seo wliat they would soo. 

So, early in the cloudless morning, they set off on the 
journey which was to end, for each of them, bo differently 
from what either imagined. Hugli was in excelleut apirits, 
the ebullience of which ho wua iiot at any pains to disguise. 
Kothing either permonoutly depressed or excessively elated 
this man, who had not a tithe of Jack's spiritual and mental 
reaouroes, who seldom did anything from his own initiative, 

<Ud whoso notion of independence was to be the sport of 
^imstauces. He could, upou occasion, have found a way 
)i be uonifortable in Siberia, or reasons to cousole himself 
tr being turned out of Paradise. Uc had lately set betbi'e 
ack good groiiuda for spendiug the rest of his days beside 
the Sacramento, but that did not ])reveut him from perceiv- 
ing and pointing out the advantages of leaving it. Jock 
heard him. talk, and thought of other things ; yot he too 
presently Ijegau to feel a lightness of heart and an appetite 
for novelty and change which niade him fancy that more 
than oue nature was liound up in his individuality. Some 
pB whom he had hitherto supposed to be himself was 
Ujummg for Kooahi ; but another person was coming to 
e front, with a vivid and lively resemblance to Jack in all 
s save a regard for that important episode in his past 
Between these rival claimants choice was ombarrRfis- 
ing, untD Jack was disposed to full Ijaok upon bis favorite 
position, which was that individualities are of BmoU account. 
Mankind is responsible for the man, and the lattor'a 
thoughts and acta are luit his particular method of disposing 
of the vast reservoir of forces and impulses with which he is 
in communication. There is probably a good deal of truth 
in this view, hut then the disciplo should be careful to nse 
it rather to humliie bis personal pretensions than to eicuee 
his private transgroasions. 

Towards tlie afternoon the travellers, who had never 
lowed themselves to stray far from the banks of the stream 
'^' h had watered their lodges, came upon an open tract, a 
_ le of miles in length by half a mile in breadth, which 
tended nearly east and west, and at one side of which a 
Mky hill, with a fringe of pines along its summit, rose 
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from the left margin of the river. A little way down, the 
river made a sharp bend, and the smajl angle of land thus 
producad had a group of trees upon it, which seemed to 
invite to repose beneath their shadow. Hugh pointed this 
out to his companion. 

" Wo 've done a good ten miles, my boy,'* said he ; " and 
a very tidy distance, too, with such going as we *ve had, let 
alone the broiling of that sun. Ah, give me England for 
coolness and comfort, and Devonshire of all places in Eng- 
land. You shall see it. Jack ; and you and I and Tom, my 
brother, will have a bit of fun together. Poor Tom ! I 
shall be right glad to see him again. Well, all in good 
time : what I need now is a bellyful of venison and acorn- 
bread, and a drink. Ah, we *11 have something better than 
water to drink in England ! Here we are : you start a fire, 
whilst I go down the bank and fetch the water. Hullo ! 
look at that." 

He pointed to some traces on the sandy margin of the 
stream which had apparently been made not long before. 
They entered the water, and seemed to be continued on the 
other aide. Hugh and Jack examined them narrowly. 

" No four-footed beast made that," remarked Hugh, at 
length. 

" No Indian, either," said Jack. 

"You're right, my boy," rejoined the other; "that's the 
print of a white man's foot. AH the better ! AH white men 
are good company in this part of the world. Maybe we '11 
run across 'em, yet. It could n't have been more than yes- 
terday they was here. Like as not they 've pitched their 
camp somewheres not far oflF. If I had some powder, now, 
I 'd fire 'em a signal out of my old rifle." 

" What could they be doing here 1 " said Jack. 

"What are we doing, if you come to that] The time will 
come, my boy, when this country will be as full of white 
folks as it is of pine-trees." 

" Not while we are alive," Jack answered sagaciously. 

" I don't know that, neither. If there 's one thing I can't 
think of, it is of the time when I shall stop living. 'T is my 
idea that dying is a humbug ; you 're bound to go on, some- 
how and somewheres. If you was to cut my throat this 
minute, it would n't bother me much, except for the incon- 
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inlence of clinnging round a bit. I should turn up all 
Ight ngnin, though ninybe wliere you could n't get-at m&" 
__ " I 'd rather try cutting my own," returued Jack ; hut 
-whether he meant to imply that hia prospects of immortality 
were more encouraging than Hugh's, or something else, he 
did not have time to explain. 

For as he spoke he looked upwards acroHs the river, and 
bis eyes rested on the rocky crest of the opposite hluff, 
wliich was about a hundred and fifty yai-ds distant. All at 
once a puff of white smoke appeared above the crest, look- 
ing fresh and pretty in the bright sunshine. A moment or 
two later a sound was heard such as a man might make by 
smiting his palms together ; but it was followed by a roll- 
ing echo, which somehow seemed louder than it ought to have 

■ At the Bame time, aud greatly to Jack's surprise, Hugh, 
3 was just stoopiog to dip up some water, ottered a faint 

liriek, staggered baok, raised himself to his full height, and 

then fell heavily against the bank. There he drew up hia 
knees, straighteuod them again convulsively, and turned 
partly over on his side, coughing slightly, and showiug blood 
^^a his tips. 

^^L Jack, in his first bewilderment, hit upon the idea that his 
^^Bmpauion had been bitten by a snake. Ho sprang forward, 
^^Bs mind set upon killing the reptile before it should do 
^^hrther damage. 

"Stand back, — they're shooting!" said Hugh, with a 
gasp. 

Before the words were uttered, that sharp, rolling echo 
was again reflected from the cliffs. Jack felt himself vio- 
lently struck in the left ankle ; a sensation of burning heat, 
accompanied by numbness, followed. He did not think 
himself much hurt ; but he could not stand. He sat down, 
and then perceived that his moccasin was full of blood. He 
looked round at Hugh, whose fiioe, deadly pide, was bent 
over towards the gi-ound. Blood was frothing from his 
mouth ; he had torn open his shirt, disclosing a small hols 
in the middle of his breast, at which, evcty time he breathed, 
there was a bubbling of blood. 

Jack looked again at the cliff. But close at hand, on tlia 
wsite brink of the river, two men were standing, with 
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rifles in their hands. They were white men. One was a 
good deal shorter than the other, but very broad-shouldered 
and sturdy, with a red beard and bright blue eyes, and 
broad, prominent cheek-bones. He had a bold and smiling 
aspect, as if he considered the aftair rather a joke. The 
other man had a much less taking expression, though his 
countenance was the comelier of the two ; he had a lowering 
and evasive air, as if he had done something unmanly ; and 
he kept a little behind the other, and moved with a sort of 
deference to him. The skin of his face was pallid and un- 
healthy, and his eyes were shifty and dull. 

After Jack and the red-bearded man had exchanged looks 
for a moment or two, the latter stepped into the stream and 
waded across. Arrived on the hither bank, he glanced at 
Jack's foot, and then went up to Hugh, and fixed his eyes 
upon him. All at once he knelt down beside him, put his 
hand upon his shoulder, and said in a very soft and winning 
voice, — 

"Why, Hugh, old boy, — Hugh Berne ! Is this you 1 " 

The dying man appeared to recognize the voice.. He 
raised his heavy eyes till they met the other's. Something 
like a smile seemed to twitch beneath his brown beard. 

"Here's — a — rum go!" he whispered. Then a fit of 
coughing seized him. The red-bearded man put an arm 
round him, and held him up. When the fit of coughing 
was over, Hugh's head hung down. He had gone where 
mortal man could not get at him. 

The other laid him down very gently, as a father might 
lay down his sleeping child. His expression was so compas- 
sionate as to make Jack fancy that there were tears in his 
eyes; but in this he may have been mistaken. After a 
little while the man got to his feet and turned to his com- 
panion on the other side of the stream. His face was now 
stem and his tone peremptory. 

" Come here, Tom," he said ; " come over here, and see 
what you 've done ! '* 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

IN WHICH IT IS ARGUED THAT A MAN WHO IS SHOT DOES 
BETTER TO DIE THAN TO LIVE; AND BRYAN EXPLAINS THE 
USES OP THE PRECIOUS METALS. 

The man called Tom came across at once. He looked 
about furtively, but did not seem to know what he had been 
summoned for. " What be it, sir 1 " he asked at length. 

"Do you see that dead body ]" returned the other. 

" Yes, sir, a' see it." 

" That 's the man you shot." 

" Well, sir.'' 

" Do you recognize him 1 " 

" Can't say a* do, sir." 

But, as he said it, he looked again; something in the 
aspect of the corpse riveted his attention. The red-bearded 
man, standing aside, watched him closely. The rifle slipped 
from Tom's hand without his seeming to perceive it ; he 
continued to stare at the dead face, while his arms hung 
loosely at his sides, the fingers moving aimlessly. 

** What 's come to me ! " he said, in a thin, muttering 
voice. **'E looks so like my brother, — Hugh, my brother. 
A' told yer 'bout Hugh. A'd most say that was him." 

" It is he ; and you 've killed him," said the red-bearded 
man. 

" No, no, no ! " cried Tom, his voice rising to a shriek at 
the last word. Then he was silent, and stood as motionless 
as a statue. 

" Well," said the other, breaking the silence at last with 
a certain impatience, " what are you going to do 1 " 

" A'm thinkin'," returned Tom, slowly ; " let me be, — a'm 
thinkin'. Hugh 's dead — and that 's him — and 't was I 
done it." Here • he came to another pause of some length ; 
at the end of which he looked round at the man with tho 
red beard, who returned the look steadfastly. 

" And 't was you bade me do it, Mr. Bryan," said Tom 
finally, with singular quietness. Then he burst out in a 
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giggling laugh, patting his thighs with his hands. " 'T was 
you bade me do it," he repeated ; " and his blood is on your 
head. You done a good lot o' things, Mr. Bryan ; but you 
never made a man kill his own brother before, — he, he, he ! ** 

The other leant on his rifle, crossed one foot over the 
other, and drew down his red eyebrows. " You have a re- 
volver in your belt," he said ; " why don't you use it ] " 

But Tom only laughed again, and turned away. 

Jack's foot had by this time begun to pain him so much 
that his senses were a little confused ; yet it was very clear 
to him that he hated the man called Tom, especially since he 
had laughed ; and that he felt a decided liking for the red- 
bearded man, in spite of the rather unceremonious manner 
in which he had introduced himself. He was evidently as 
brave, strong, and straightforward, as Tom was the opposite 
of those qualities. But, meanwhile, there lay his friend of 
the last seven years, dead ; and himself perhaps maimed for 
life. This was a great deal to have happened in three or 
four minutes. It was hard to realize. At this moment Jack 
fell into one of his visionary states ; nothing seemed real ; even 
his pain seemed something else, though still something very 
disagreeable. Whatever it was. Jack had no longer any per- 
sonal concern in it. It was only another phase of the evil 
that had extinguished Hugh. The two men before him 
were two opposing forces, good and bad. He saw them as 
such, and only incidentally as persons. They were not re- 
sponsible, — they were merely representative and instrumen- 
tal. All that had occurred was as if it had been foreseen 
and inevitable, or as if it had taken place long before. 
Surely the red-bearded man was but repeating a question 
which he had asked ages ago, when he said in a kindly but 
brisk tone, — 

" Who are you, young man 1 " 

And Jack was only rehearsing an old story when he re- 
plied, — 

" My name is Jack. Hugh and I were friends. We lived 
together with the Indians seven years." 

" He was my friend too. We went round the world 
together." 

To this Jack's body responded by a groan. Jack himself 
was meanwhile thinking that it was not in the least surprising 
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wliat the speaker had said, and that to have ossiBted at 
Uugh'H mtirdcT was in souie way the most natural eequel to 
having accompanied him round the world. Hero the body 
groaned agaiu, and Jack retired from it etill further. In 
fact, an ordiuiiry observer would have Baid that he became 
faint from pain and loss of blood ; but ordinary observara 
repeat phraaea and are led by appearances. 

It must be admitted, however, that Jack retained no defi- 
nite recollection of the progress of events for soma indefinite 
time after this. When he arrivod once more at the point 
of self-identification, he was lying on his back ou a bulialo 
akin, with the canvas of a tent sloping up pyranaid-wise over 
his lace. Some cue was humming an air iu a low, pleasant 
voice, outKtle the tent door. Jack raised himself on his 
elbow to look about him, in doing which he became aware 
that his left leg was stiff and sore, and that his foot and 
ankle were bound np in folds of hlood-atitined linen. His 
it thought was that Hugh must have done this kiadneea 
him. But thou he i-cmenibered tiiat, unleas he had 
tmed very vividly, Hugh was dead. In his weak phyai- 
Btate, thia fact did not cause him any activity of grief; 
contemplated it calmly, and with a sort of diaiutereated 
eArdness. Hugh dead ! Al^r all, though death must always 
he a solemn thing, it ivas probably not grievous to those who 
fasd been through it, and its effects were certainly exagger- 
■ The figure of Hugh was just aa distinct to Jack's 
ind's eye as it had ever been ; and if he had not ceased to 
let to Jack, all the more must be continue to exist to bim- 
But Jack would not aee him, grasp him, speak with him 
,in, — there waa no denying that. And that was death. 
waa an overrated matter ; yet, rigtitly regarded, poa- 
the beauty of that which is mysterious, and the 
lOB which belongs to the dealings of an inscrutable power 
h puny, ignorant man. To struggle, to yield, to vanish, 
id not to know, — that waa life and death. There waa 
letbing else behind, however, and beyond aa well ; and 
understanding of this something would perhaps cauae 
ith to appear hut as the turning of an oliscure lane, short 
id crooked, Into the interminable epieudura of a mighty 
'iway. It was possibly di acred: table, but undoubtedly 
icteristio of Jack to bo indulging in such vague specula- 
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tions as the above, when he ought to have been wondering 
why he and Hugh had been attacked, and planning revenge 
on Hugh's murderers. But poor Jack had lived so much 
out of the way of civilization, that not only was he some- 
times ignorant of what sentiment was conventionally proper 
to a given set of circumstances, but also he occasionally 
allowed himself to feel what was altogether incongruous and 
unexpected. And this history is not an organism of logical 
deductions founded upon plausible hypotheses, but a plain 
and helpless record of facts. 

At last the person who had been humming the air came 
into the tent. He was the red-bearded man. He looked at 
Jack and nodded. 

** Getting on 1 " he inquired. 

Jack intimated, by a look, that he was getting on. His 
Indian associations had disaccustomed him to redundancy of 
speech. 

" Luckily, I was able to get that confounded bullet of 
mine out of your ankle-joint," the other continued. " But 
I 'm afraid a bit of the bone has been shot away, and that 
you 11 go stiff for some time to come. But that 's better 
than getting it through the heart, — eh ^ That clumsy 
blackguard Tom, instead of doing as I told him, and wing- 
ing his man, killed him — and killed his own brother. It 
serves him right, except that poor Hugh was a dear friend 
of mine as well as yours. We parted two or three years ago 
in — well, no matter." 

" Panama," said Jack. 

" Oho ! then he 's told you our adventures 1 " You 've 
heard of his friend Bryan 1" 

" You saved the man from the shark." 

" Those were fine times. Where did you meet him 1 " 

Jack mentioned the place and circumstances of their first 
encounter ; and, in reply to other questions, gave some ac- 
count of their wanderings and life since then. 

"Poor Hugh ! I wish he were alive again, — but when a 
man's time comes, he must die, and if he does n't die of him- 
self, some one must help him to it. I always have the 
devil's hick with my friends. It's our loss, not Hugh's. It 
never hurts a man to kill him, — it 's the other way. This 
is a country, Mr. Jack, in which a fellow takes his life in his 
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id ; you "re obliged to ahoot first and ask questions aftei^ 
ds. Do you know why wo sliot you '( " 
aok shook bis head. 

And yet vou 'vo lived here seven years 1 Do you know 
tlitit witliin a year or two from now — I might almost dare 
Sfty within a month or two — tboi-e'H be a thousaud men 
' it thia very place wo 're in 1 and thousaudB more all over 
16 country 1" 
"White men 1" 
Not red men, at nil events ! escept blood-red, jierhaps," re- 
led Bryan, with a boyish little laugh, that oiado Jauk like 
him in spite of the grininosa of the jest. " Men with pickasea 
ftud spades and — You don't know what I 'm driving at 1 " 
Jack shook his head again. 

" Well, you 're as good as an Indian I I ahoidd have 
thought Hugh, though — Well, 1 '11 tell you. It 'e a big 
secret, Mr. Jack ; such a big one that wc 're obliged to shoot 
a man sooner than ]et him find it out. But I owe you 
something for Hiigli's sake ; beaides, you won't he ablo to 
travel much for a while yet ; and there 'a enough for three, 
to aay the leaat of it. Why, Jack, in yoai-s to come I shall 
be csdied the Second Columbua of America. He only found 
the country ; but 1 found the — Open your eyes, now I 
Look here ! " 

He had lifted up some skina in a comer of the tent, and 
now brought forward an earthen pan about a foot in diame- 
ter and six inches deep ; such a pan as Jack, in days gona 
by, hod seen Deborah make bread in. It now contained 
nothing appai-entiy eo useful as bread ; but a great number ' 
of little crooked liunps of a yoUow substance, of various 
sizes, from bits no lai'ger than a pea to fra^^ents as big as 
a child's fist. The howl was more than full of them, and 
evidently very heavy, 

nek cost a look at thoni, and said, "I've seen things like 
it before. The Indiana use them to make bracelets of. 
ley look prettier when they "re bpaten out." 
■~ jran scrutinized the speaker's face closely, with a smile 
sown face that was not ao frank and unconstrained as 
. But Jack had no thoujtht liehind, and his uyes were 
of guile. Brj-an, at length, nodded his head, shrugged 
shoulJera, and put the bowl down on the ground. 
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" This is as good as a story-book," he observed. " I once 
read in some story-book, by the way, about some enchanted 
treasure or other, which had a great deal of celebrity until 
some one was found who would n't have it as a gift ; and 
then it was discovered to have been only a handful of chaff 
from the beginning. You 're either a very cool hand, Mr. 
Jack, or — I fancy you 're just what you appear. You 
know what this stuff is called, I suppose." 

" It 's a sort of gold, is n't it 1 " 

" Yes ; a pretty good sort, — good enough to buy sovereigns 
at par, to say the least of it. So they use it for bracelets, do 
they 1 Anything else 1 " 

" I suppose it might be used for other things," said Jack, 
who felt very little interest in the subject, but did not wish 
to appear ignorant. " What shall you use it for ] " 

" It does n't look as if it could do much, does it ] and yet 
it 's the greatest miracle-worker in the world. I have only 
to say the word, and these yellow lumps would build me a 
palace on this spot where we are talking, surround it with 
beautiful gardens, and make a carriage-road from here to 
San Francisco. It would get me servants, horses, and car- 
riages ; it would bring men and women from the ends of the 
earth, to kneel on my front doorstep. Or, if I chose, it 
would carry me all over the world, and wherever I went, I 
should meet with welcome, and good dinners, and affectionate 
friends ; and everybody would be glad to have me come, and 
sorry when I went away. I could compel nations to make 
wars, or to stop them ; I could give laws to kings and 
queens, marry an empress, or dethrone a sultan. I could 
fill starving folks with roast beef and ale, or dress the naked 
in wool and silk, or send the aristocracy to beg in the streets. 
I could discover all the secrets of nature, bring the moon 
down to the earth, sit down in England and converse with 
people in Australia, join the Pacific to the Atlantic, and the 
Red Sea to the MediteiTanean, throw a bridge across the 
English Channel, hang my hat on the North Pole, walk on 
the bottom of the sea, transform the Sahara into an African 
Hyde Park, with black swans and nursery-maids ; or, if I 
wanted easier work, I could turn chastity into lewdness, and 
honesty into knavery ; I could make wives poison their hus- 
bands, and children cut their parents' throats j I could set 
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on on fire, and blow up St Peter's at Rome ; in ehort, 
eiir air, I could do everything with the help of those 
K lumps, and others like there, escept make a womau 
ne, or prolong nij life a moment bttyond the time fate 
k ordained, or do or say or think a single thing that hns 
t been predestined from the beginning of the world, or 
«r in the smallest degree the predetermined course of 
human affairs. 1 can do everything eicept anything that is 
really worth doing ; and now can jou explain what it is that 
gives this yellow etnfF svieh remarkai>lo powers V 

I "No," said Jack, who hnd listened to this imaginative 
^ht with quite as much attention aa It deserved. 
rYoii can'H Neither can I. It is of no earthly use ex- 
jrt to make bracelets, as yon said. You might Btar\'e to a 
eleton or freeze to an icicle with a mountain of it. A 
mountain of it can't make yon one hair's- breadth the hap- 
pier or the wretoheder. Its whole value — such as it is — 
lies in a thought; and tf, to-moiTow morning, mankind were 
to wake up with that thought changed or forgotten, there 'd 
he no more rich or poor on the face of the earth, and heaven 
knows what would become of us all." 

R"Tou mean money, — buying tilings," eaid the aagacioua 
sk, who now remembered some dimly apprehended dia- 
iree about dollars and cents, which he had heard in his 
iith. But it is probable that he had never posseeaed 
her one of those coins in the whole course of his life. 
Neither had he ever studied the problem of the precious 
metals from the philosophical point of view ; and it cannot 
be said that Bryan's disquisition had done much to enlighten 
him on the subject. It had, however, given him a certain 
impression of Bryan which that gentleman might have been 
complimented to hear, Bryan appeared to him quite a novel 
and unprecedented specimen of human nature. He was a 
very different creature fVom Mossy Jakes and from Hugh. 
Hugh had indeed spoken at great length about his own ad- 
ventures, but he had done so from the subjective standpoint ; 
so tiiat Jack had learnt all that Hugh did and said in any 
given set of circumstances, but had never gained any com- 
prehensive view of the circumstances themselves. But here 
WAS a man who saw things in the mass, and brought their ends 
^ther as it were ; who was not distracted by particulars ; 
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who had drawn conclusions from what he had known, and 
made these conclusions into a touchstone to try the value 
of the untried withal ; who spoke of mankind as one who 
had taken the measure of it^ greatness and littleness, its 
depth and shallowness ; a man who could put Jack tn rap- 
port with all that vast realm of wonder, the thought of which 
had so often kindled his imagination and provoked his igno- 
rance. Was he a good man or an evil ] Jack knew not the 
meaning of those terms. He knew nothing of conventional 
codes of morality. He knew that to He, to be afraid, to take 
human life, were acts which brought disquiet of mind ; but 
he had never asked himself wherefore. He had never heard 
that morality consists in not being found out. He deemed 
this new man good, because he embodied so much that was 
desirable. By his face, by his voice, by the way he stood 
and moved. Jack saw that this man had power. He had 
blindly longed for the world, and suddenly the world had 
met him face to face. The contact excited and exhila- 
rated him. The world would turn out to be all and 
more than all he had anticipated. Jack felt in himself the 
awakening of an inexhaustible appetite for it. The past 
dwindled to a point, — to nothing ; from to-day everything 
was to begin. No fairy prince in a nursery tale ever pene- 
trated into the enchanted valley with a warmer flush of hope 
and exultation than that with which Jack confronted the 
unknown career before him. Bryan was more than good, — 
he was divine ; he svmbolized the rich and fathomless human 
nature in which Jack had alwavs instinctivelv believed, the 
universal pulse of which he had telt dimly beating in his 
own breast, the light and shade, the color and multiplicity, 
of which he had vaguely pretigured in his pale untutored 
musings. So Jack loved Bryan with the unquestioning, un- 
calculatiuij euthusiasm of one who ascribes all scifts to him 
who has given a glimpse of one or two ; and with the bound- 
less gratitude of one who should suppc^se that the man who 
first showed him the heaveu;s was the creator of thezn. Such 
a sentiment is, as a rule, more often found in women than in 
men; but wherever it is, it is beautiful; and it is not, per- 
haps, common enough to be unnoticeable. 

Of course I lo not mean to sav that all the above- 
mentioned emotions were arou;sed in Jack*s soul by the ten 
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iiiteV discourse with wliicb Dryati hud fuvored him. But 
germ was plauted there, wliieli afterwuids, aud rapidly, 
i|>andud and lilossomed iu full luiurinuce. lu the course 
if u few days Jack's whole heart aud beliel' wei'e with Ills uew 
frieud. And nut hnviug letimt the prud^mt nrt of disguis- 
ing' Mendty sentimeuta lest advantage bo taken uf them, he 
iaoontinentlj rayed out upon Bryan all the suiiuintsa and 
perfuiae which were in him, aud which he liad l^iahed liihjh 
no man before. Bryan felt it; it interested him and set 
him thinking. ObviouB and material interests were not the 
only ones which had attnuvtion for hiiu. He recognized the 
ohftrm and potency of enjoyments at which a leaa broad' 
based personage would have turned up hia nose. He began 
to oouceire a scheme which promised well aud was not hack- 
aud which admirably suited his peculiar humor, 
iwhile he took excellent care of bis ^lutieut. He was 
lething of a surgeon by naturo ; hia iuflueucu was sooth- 
hia touch accurate and gentle ; his spirits, 
thein to be ao, unflagging. Jack was boo 
limp about on an improvised crutch; and his o 
nislied const it tition helped him on. He was able 
tiniially in Bryan's company, aud to assist him ii 
Ilia gold-getting operations. Gold-getting was not 
tion which interested him in itself, but he allowed Bryan' 
interest to be sympathetically ingrafted on him. A man 
ly become prodigiously eicited over the search for a four- 
wed clover. Jack soon learnt how to distinguish between 
iky days and unlucky ones ; how to rejoice at a big tind, 
III to be disgusted at blank draws. Tom worked with them, 
in their company. Jack had never lost the aver- 
sion for him which he had conceived on the first, day. Tom 
had the hgure of a man without possessing the spirit of one. 
He had slaiu his own brother, without even {so far as Jack, 
knew) feeling any natural remorse for it ; and ho had tried 
to throw the odium of the deed upon Bryan. When Bryan 
had thereupon called upon him to make good his accusation 
with his revolver, Tom had slunk away, tacitly aoknewledg- 
tiis falsehood. His behavior, in general, was whining, 
ibeervieiit, and listless. He trembled at a glance of Bryan's, 
iiigh Bryan never offered him violence; he obeyed his 
'itest word, yet hia obedience api-ang from no afl'ection aud 
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was marked by no intelligence. The only occasions when he 
showed alacrity or expressed pleasure were when Bryan gave 
him leave to drink whiskey ; he would then go into his tent 
and blasphemously carouse himself to sleep. From such a 
character as this Jack held instinctively aloof; he regarded it 
as he would a noxious plant or offensive carrion. He never 
thought of inquiring what had made Tom what he was; it 
was natural to assume that he had never been anything dif- 
ferent. He may have wondered how Bryan could bring him- 
self to have anything to do with such a fellow ; but, if so, he 
would have answered himself b3k assuming that his friend's 
motive must be charitable and compassionate. Tom, on his 
part, never attempted to hold communication with Jack, and, 
if addressed, answered only with a stare. In fact, Tom seldom 
spoke at all, except in semi-articulate monologues to him- 
self; and Bryan gave him his orders more by signs than by 
words. He was a sort of Caliban in the other's Setebos. 

One evening, after the day's work was over, Bryan filled 
his tobacco-pipe and flung himself down in front of the tent 
door, where Jack also was reclining. The yield of the mine 
had on this occasion been unusually rich. 

"A wise man says that enough is as good as a feast," 
remarked Bryan. " What say you, my noble Jack ] " 

" It might be,*' Jack replied. " But enough of a thing you 
don't like is not as good as a feast ; a feast is something good, 
even if you have n't enough." 

" That indicates a philological discrimination in you which 
I have already had occasion to admire ; some day you must 
give me the details of your early education. But the point 
is, — do you know how much gold we 've gotV 

" A good many bowls full, I should think." 

" Well, about ten thousand pounds worth, — rather more 
than less. We might keep on and get a million ; but what 's 
the use ] We have spent a year over it, — at least, I have ; 
and there are not many things worth spending more than a 
year on. I have satisfied my ambition. I have proved that 
California is a gold country, and I 've had the first pickings. 
In another year the fun would begin to get stale. True wis- 
dom spares the bloom of the peach. Now we may have the 
pleasure of spending gold that has been touched by no fingers 
but our own. With care, it may last two years, and that *s 
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lore than loug enough. Would you like to go with me to 
larope, Jjick 1 " 
"Yea," said Jack, iu his cUBtomary low tone, Lut with 
tnore emplmsiia thou if he had shouted the word at the top 
of his voice. 

" By the way, where were you Roing when — & — we met I " 
The color niountcd into Jack's face. Mia mind, of late, 
had been go thronged with new thoughts and sensationa 
that, for all ho coiild aaaert to the contrary, lie hftd foi^tten 
KooahL lie had never mentioned her to Bryau. Should 
lie mention her now, and take his leave of Bryan, and go 
btusk to seek herl Jock conld only feel that to take snoli a 
couraa was a violent impossibility. In the first place, he waa 
a cripple. In the second place — no, it was no use enuoier- 
ating the objections ; the thing was not to he thought ot In 
a few seconds Jack had said, " 1 cannot tell," and felt that 
the die was cast. But a shadow fell upon him ; and be 
glanced northward, where a groat snow-peak lifted itself 
above the dark horizon, Was Kooahi there 1 

"So miiuh the better," said Bryan, who had boon remov- 
ing on obstruction in his pipe, and hud not noticed Jaok'a 
change of countenance. " Since yon have no other engage- 
ment, as the young gentlemen say to the young ladies at the 
ball, may I have the honor 1 Now, I 'II teil you what 1 think 
of doing. I 've taken a gi'eat fancy to yon ; I came so near 
killing you that I feel aa if I 'd saved your life, i have n't 
got many friends ; people at home know too mncli about me, 
and that takes the bloom off friendship, sometimes. But I 
and the old world are both equally new to you, and you can 
get a good deal of fun out of us for a while. And inasmuch as 
it is more blessed to give than t« receive, I shall get still more 
. fun out of you, You shall see Europe and the kingdoms 
^^^ereof under my auspices. Will that please you f " 
^^Ki" Yea," said Jack. 

^^H " I wonder how long you will keep to your monosyllables, 

■^ner you get there I Now, Jack, whatever is worth doing is 

^iSorth doing well. I intend that you shall not only receive 

a sensation yourself, but create one. I mean to mAe you a 

very distiuguiabed personage. Yon are to be the fashion. 

Women are to go mad after you ; men are to admire and 

^ipvy you. To do you justice, yon won't need much help 
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from me ; you 've got as much of your own as nature gener- 
ally bestows on a man ; but whatever I can give you, you 
shall have into the bargain. I have been wondering, ever 
since I came to this place, what I should spend my gold for 
after I 'd got it. I have had gold and spent it before now. 
To do the same things twice over is waste of time. But you 
come and solve my difficulty like the godsend that you are. 
I shall spend my ten thousand on you. You shall have 
everything that ten thousand pounds can get you. In fact, 
you shall have a great deal more ; for a man from the new 
world with gold in his pocket is always a millionnaire in pop- 
ular belief, and has credit in proportion. You don't under- 
stand all that now, — but never mind. You shall have a 
debut such as no young heir of the nobility need be dissat- 
isfied with. You might be introduced as a Mexican prince, 
— but we '11 an*ange the details as we go on. You can take 
your hints from me at the start, you know, and soon enough 
you '11 twig the shape of things for yourself. I should n't be 
surprised if in six months you married an English countess 
or a Russian princess. By Jupiter, this is the best invest- 
ment I ever made ! I shall renew my youth in you. Jack ! " 

" Hadn't I better find some gold for myself]" Jack in- 
quired. 

" And spoil all my pleasure 1 I don't deny my selfishness, 
Jack ; but I 'm too old to change now, and it would be 
friendly of you to indulge me a bit." 

Bryan certainly knew how to do a graceful act gracefully. 
Nay, was he not exhibiting a self-abnegation considerably 
beyond what was involved in giving away his ten thousand 
pounds 1 For Jack could have no idea of the value of money, 
nor therefore of the real extent of his obligation ; so that 
Bryan was denying himself even that claim upon his bene- 
ficiary's gratitude which he might legitimately hope to enjoy. 
I can only say that he was perfectly sincere in his oflFer ; and 
if he saw elements in it at present invisible to other eyes, 
that is his own affair. Meanwhile there is no ground for 
supposing that it was not just as handsome as it looked. 

Jack, it is needless to say, had no misgivings, at least 
upon that score. He may have thought that his luck was 
too great to be safe ; though probably he had not been edu- 
cated up to that morbid refinement of distrust in Providence. 
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erhaps he told himself that it was more than he deserved, — 

t his thoughts oiid movomeiits ought to be directed in 

lotber dircctiun ; but if bo, he kept his disquietude 

) himself. He leut his aid to the preparations that were 

mediately mode for departure, aud gaaed northward but 

feldom. 

' Tom received the new orders without jierceptible emotion. 
more than one oceaaion Jaok detected the man watoh- 
_ 1 with an odd, half-grinning expression which he did 
_ lot like. He would not trouble liimgelf, however, to in- 
vestigate the meaning of the fellow's behavior. He began 
to feel like a giant, aud chafed with joyful impatience to 
prove hia atreiigth. On the second day the party started 

l> 

^^^■pWBIOH J&CK AND BBTAN ASSIST AT A GRAND 1 

^^V^ BHOW, AND niaOUBS CERTAIN ABSTRACT PHILOSOPniCAL 

^^^ qussTioss. — jack's appearance in a new ohabaoter. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



to n 

^_Atlai 

1 ™"; 



The two comrades, with Tom Berne in attendance, shaped 
their course for Sao Francisco ; for it was ISryan's purpose 
to moke for England by way of the Pacific instead of the 
.Atlantic, and iu those days of no railroads the route seleuted 
no doubt less perilous and possibly qnieker than the 
ier. Moreover, Btyan liked to put a girdle round the 
I, and liked it none the less for having done it once be- 
and as for Jack, he was well content to follow liis new 
friend's advice and guidance. So they rode onward over hill 
aud dole, through forest and caiion, and along the ridges of 
the mountain range ; not hastening themselves unduly, and 
neglecting no fair chance of hunting or adventure, though 
Jack, owing to the state of his ankle, was unable to hear his 
full part in the latter diveraiona. One day they came upon 
^traces of buffalo ; and, leaving their horses tethered at the 
ig-ground, they — tliat is, Jock and Bryan — 
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followed these traces for a mile or so due southward. In an 
open space extending from the subsidence of a low spur of 
the hills they saw a belt of timber, which seemed to sur- 
round an interior plot of ground not more than an acre or 
two in area. As they looked from the cover of- the bushes 
and tall grass that environed them, they perceived three 
buffalo bulls pass along the side of this belt, and enter it by 
a trail with which they were apparently familiar. Doubtless 
there was a spring of water within. The spot was not more 
than two hundred yards distant. The two friends at once 
began to advance, Bryan (who alone carried arms) hoping 
to get a shot at the bulls while they were drinking. Jack 
followed, limping cleverly along with the help of his two 
cross-handled staves, in the use of which he had become 
expert. 

In five minutes they were at the confines of the timber- 
belt, and could hear the snortings and mutterings of the 
bulls within. Cautiously picking their way fropa tree to tree, 
they soon came in sight of the group, who were gambolling 
ponderously about, shaking their vast heads, and occasionally 
crashing their shaggy fronts together in mock combat, though 
the impact seemed heavy enough to demolish a stone-wall or 
bear down an oak-tree. One of the bulls was much larger 
than the others, — a monster some seven feet in height from 
hump to hoof, and who, as he stood knee-deep in the grass, 
with his head hanging low, looked not unlike a minor repro- 
duction of one of the steep pine-clad hills that abounded in 
this region. He did not take part in the play of the two 
younger bulls. 

" That 's the fellow for me," muttered Bryan, as he cocked 
his rifle, " though it does n't seem as if anything less than a 
battery of artillery could make him look round. However, 
if he '11 only set a little more broadside on — " 

" Wait a moment," said Jack. " What a good time they 're 
having! It's a pity to interrupt them. That old fellow 
might live twenty years if you 'd let him alone." 

" As well say there 'd be no night if the sun did n't set. 
His hour has come. Fate will have its way. If I did n't 
shoot him, he would die of heart disease in the next minute 
— if nothing else finished him. We are puppets, Jack, pulled 
by strings we don't see. Good-by, bull ! " 
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Ho raised liis riSe to his face. Suddenly Jack Itud bis 

titind oil his arm, at the eaxoe tltue poiutiiig to tbe opposite 

l^de of the glade. Bryan, after glauoing in that direction, 

lediatcly lowered his rifle and drew hack a little within 

le cover of the trees. 

ge built by human hands waa ever represented 
brutally improBsive than this. Crushing through 
[■toe underbrush opposite caiue straight onward & gigautio 
Itt-eature. He was not bo tall as tbe great bull, but hia body 
'Has longer, and moulded in every piu't iu forms of irresieti- 
t)le and massive power. He waa uivercd all over with deep 
ooarso fur of a peculiar hue, neither brown nor black, and 
grizzled here and there as if from age ; yet tbe animal was 
manifestly in the prime of life and condition. On bo came, 
with a long, lunging stride, not turning away from any ob- 
fitaele, but sboiddering all aside, as a vessel plunges through 
the waves. His head, seen firom in front, was of immense 
breadth, with small deep-set eyes and short ears. There 
were long daws on his feet, and his thick forelegs seemed 
crooked with strength. Nature has created no beast that 
carries the impreusion of brutal, immeasurable force to such 
a pitch as the grizzly bear of North America. Me looks like 
ft relic of the antediluvian nge- 

" t ahoidd like to spend a week with hira," Bryan observed. 
"No make-believe there! It would be as good as a bout at 
the Siogo of Troy." 

Jack gazed intently and said nothing. 
The three bulls had held themselves alert from the moment 
of the griisziy's appearance, and at first seemed disposed to 
gallop off ; they wheeled about, beating the turf with their 
hoofs and sticking out their tails, but finally faced round 
determined to put a bold front upon the business. 
They stood with their horns toward the foe, with a small 
separating each from the other ; the old bull being on 
(ft of the line of battle. Their attitude was one of 
ifeuce, and they were evidently in some uncertainty how 
'to act ; bad any cows been present, they might have behaved 
differently. 

There was no hesitation or uncertainty in the action of 
the grizzly. He came on at a pace which was much swifter 
it aoemod, uttering short growls, and evidently desiroua 
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to get to close quarters with the least possible delay. And, 
in fact, he was amongst the buffaloes almost immediately. 
As it happened, one of the smaller bulls to the right was the 
nearest of the three to him ; as he advanced upon it, it shook 
its horns and made a dive at him ; he reared partly up, avoid- 
ing the impact of the charge, laid his right paw on the crea- 
ture's shoulder, and brought the left down across the middle 
of its back with a blow like the fall of a pile-driver. That 
mighty blow snapped the buffalo's spine in twain with a 
sickening crash that was plainly audible to the two human 
spectators. The animal fell on its knees and then rolled 
over, kicked out with its hoofs twice or thrice convulsively, 
and was dead. 

Jack drew his breath between his teeth with a sharp 
sound. Bryan said, — 

" It 's worth while creating an animal that can do that ! '* 

The bear strode across the body of the fallen bull, growl- 
ing with ire and eagerness to demolish the second likewise. 
The latter retreated a little before his onset ; and, by keep- 
ing its head towards its antagonist, contrived for a few 
moments to parry the bear's attempt to take it in the flank. 
But after an effort or two the bear got its vast arms, one over 
the buffalo's shoulder, the other round its throat, and, with a 
twist that hardly seemed to tax his strength, hurled it over 
sideways, dislocating its neck as it went. The luckless ani- 
mal still struggled a little, but a blow or two from the terri- 
ble paw of its conqueror quieted it forever. 

The grizzly was now of the opinion that he had laid in a 
stock of beef sufficient for his immediate needs; so, without 
noticing the third bull, he laid hold of his last victim by 
the hide at the back of the neck and began dragging it off 
towards the trees. 

But the big bull was not content to let the tournament 
end here. He was conscious of his own strength, and thought 
it due to his reputation to make an example of the aggressor. 
Accordingly, with a snort and a rush, he charged headlong 
upon the retiring grizzly. The chance was a fair one, the 
enemy's side being turned full towards him, and his attention 
occupied with his booty. The bull's horns struck him below 
and behind the ribs, just as the grizzly dropped his prey and 
wheeled round upon his new antagonist with an ominous 
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Fgrowl. But the groat robber waa an instant too late. Tbo 
T bull threw up hia head with a jerk, ripping ojjen the bear's 
I body from the ribs to the end of tbo bellj, lifting his hind 
h quarters from the ground, and hurling btm over and falling 
[i.on him. Then, for a fetr mooienta, there waa an indescrib- 
Lsble snarling and struggling, iu which it waa impossible to 
, distinguish exiiotly what was boing done. When the etrug- 
gla ended, neither combatant rose. The bull was evidently 
dead ; was the bear sucking hia blood i The upeutators 
looked on for a abort time iu doubt There waa no move- 
ment, — not so much aa a tremor. The four great bodies 
lay iu a group, almost tuuobiiig one another- Less than five 
minutes had passed since the grizzly first broke bis way 
Uirongh the belt of woodland. 

Jack waa the first to move forward. He made his way 
across the intervening space, and stood amidst the fallen 
combatants ; Bryan followed him, with bis riSo still cocked. 
But it needed but a gLiuue to show that all four wore dead. 
The fight had been as conclusive aa it was short and fierce. 
These wild and savage champions, unconscious of spectators, 
and animated by the most elementary impulses, had heartily 
and effectively made an end of one another. Without pity, 
policy, or remorse, they had brought to a final end the only 
life they had. It waa a atrauge speotaole. Who waa to 
blame for it t 

"IHdn't I tell you that fate would have ita ownt" said 
Biyan at length, smiling. 

"Did they nnderstand what they were doing 1" said Jock, 
interrogntiog himself rather than his compunion. " They 
fought like men." 

" Fighting is uot an intellectual nmnsemcnt ; if it were, it 
would have stopped ages ago," Bryan answered. "But I 
have felt like a grizzly bear or n buffalo sometirooa, and 
liked the feeling. That may be the rcEison why buffalo and 
grizzlies esiat After all, they do their linsinosa Ijetter than 
our imitation of it If we were honest, wo ahould revive the 
J Coliaeum." 

"If I killed a man," observed Jack, " I should feel sorry 
terwards. But wolves and grizzlies never arc." 
"Civilisation is aophiaticated, and yon scorn to have 
Mught the taint," said Bryan, " though I don't know where 
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you could have got it from. There is a thing called moral- 
ity, Jack. It is a lot of rules devised by society for its own 
protection. You must n't be caught stealing, murdering, 
committing adultery, or bearing false witness, on pain of 
social anathema. But society may do all these things to 
you, because you can't prevent it. If you submit to these 
rules, you are a virtuous citizen, and may be received in 
drawing-rooms. If you don't, it 's hanging or imprisonment. 
Submission is called right; rebellion, wrong. Now, the 
absurdity is here : every man who is tempted to do these 
forbidden things yields to the temptation in his mind. If 
he does n't also yield bodily, it 's because he 's afraid of 
society. But society, which professes to be so solicitous 
about your virtue, has no objection to your being a devil at 
heart, if only you remain angelic outwardly. The conse- 
quence is, that the biggest devils are always persons of the 
highest social morality. I tell you this as something you 
will find it useful to remember when you get to London." 

" Why do we like to do those forbidden things 1 " inquired 
Jack. 

" Partly because they are forbidden ; but chiefly because 
they are in human nature. There they are, and we did n*t 
put them there." 

" Who did ] '* 

"I don't know. Ask the Archbishop of Canterbury, or 
the Pope." 

" If everybody did these things, what would happen 1 " 

" The same that happens to animals, I suppose. They 
break the decalogue every day of their lives, and are none 
the worse for it. We should all go to heaven." 

** Do animals go to heaven ] " 

" They say not.'' 

** Then why should we go if we did like animals 1 " 

" Well, I 'm not a missionary," said Bryan, laughing. 
" Besides, you would nonplus the Archbishop." 

" I have thought about these things myself," Jack re- 
marked. " I wondered why I should be sorry to kill a man. 
Have you ever done the forbidden things 1 " 

"Yes," said Bryan, after a pause. "Yes, I am a shade 
better than the moralists. I do the things ; only I don't let 
it be known, — that 's my weakness." 
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" If yon koew that you would become a grizdy if you did 
e one, would you do like one J " Jack pursued, witli Jn- 
Lu gravity. 

" You must cure yourself of this interrogative habit," 

said Bryau, enstiugan arob glance at his interlocutor. " It's 

all very well here, iu the midst of the primeval wilderuess. 

Bitting on the hump of a dead bison ; but it would never do 

'"a Majfair." 

" We are different from animals," Jack persisted ; " and 

e difference must be that wo can be sorry. And wo ought 

tot to do what makes ua sorry ; so we ought not to do the 

fbrbiddeu things, even though society aaya we must not do 



e epigrammatic. But you must 
and why do we waot to, if we 
e you better for not doing the 



" Well done. Jack ! you 
e want to do the; 
night not to 1 And bow 
g you want to do ! " 

" When I want to do theiji 1 am not so much like myself 
as when I don't want to do them ; so I ought to remember 
that, when 1 do want to do them," said Jack, who was not 
sufficiently civilized to be able to express himself gracefully 
on abstract topics. " And perhaps tlie reason I want to do 
them is to remind me that I am a man, and can say ' no.' " 

" Then you think there 's more than oue of you, eh 1 " 

" I am a kind of everybody," answered Jack. 

"You'll live to write a work on the PhiloBophy of the 
Absolute before you die," said Biyan, chuckling. " But the 
feet IB, we can go on arguing forever. All we know is that 
nothing ever occurs in more than one way, and the just in- 
ference is that it could not have occurred in any other. If 
I make a fortune, or murder my father, I can't help it, 
though it may seem to me that I can. Wickedness is a 
Will-o'-tho-Wisp. If you are a saint, it's no credit to you ; 
if you are a devil, don't blame yourself So drive ahead and 
enjoy the fun ! That 'e the oldest creed in the world, and has 
the most reason in it, Certain things are bound to be done, 
Kid certain people are bound to do them. Why should we 
>ony about it 1 Yon might as well espect a bottle to break 
* heart because it holds gin instead of Madeira. Cojae, let 'b 
fet back to camp. To think of my coming to California to 
■t and moralize over a lot of raw beef ! Come on ! " 
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They spent that afternoon in camp ; Bryan lying at full 
length, smoking, and reading a small volume of Shakespeare 
that he had brought with him from England, while Jack 
strolled off to the clayey margin of the neighboring stream, 
where he appeared to be very busy about something. To- 
wards evening Bryan got up, thrust his book into his pocket, 
and lounged over to him. Jack was so much absorbed in 
his occupation that he did not seem to notice the other's 
approach. Bryan looked, and then looked again with undis- 
guised curiosity. At last he said, — 

" Where the devil did you learn that 1 '* 

Jack glanced up with an abstracted air, shook his head, 
and smiled. 

"Come, young fellow," continued Bryan, directing a sharp 
look into his companion's eyes, " you were never taught that 
by the Indians. It looks more like a Parisian fine-art 
school. What 's the meaning of it 1 Own up ! " 

" I have done a great many sjich things,'* Jack replied in- 
differently. " Nobody taught me. The Indians used to say 
I must be a medicine-man ; but it 's easy enough. I like to 
do it." 

" Do you mean to say you got at a group like that by the 
light of nature 1 Why, man, it 's a work of art ! Barye him- 
self could n't put more life into it. It 's genius, man alive ! " 

"Anybody could do it, if they knew the animals; of 
course I know them, for I 've lived among them all my life. 
You just take a piece of clay, and do — like this." 

" So I see ; only you 're the only man I know who can do 
it. Why, bless my soul — why. Jack, this is the biggest 
lark yet. This puts a new face on things. Here 's a talent 
hidden away under a bushel indeed ! You can get on in 
Europe without me. The wild sculptor of the Sierras ! The 
only difl&culty will be to make 'em believe you 're genuine." 

" I don't know what you mean," said Jack, getting to his 
feet and meeting the other's gaze with a look of embarrass- 
ment not unmixed with annoyance. " I did n't mean it to 
be seen." 

" It 's just as well I saw it, though," returned Bryan, in 
high good-humor. "Sit down again, my man; I'm not 
half done with this yet. Pity we can't take it along with 
us. However, if you can do others like it — no, but this 
does beat the Datch!" 
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Bat it is time that this marvel, which so exerciBed Bryuii's 
blind and inave<t his admiration, should be mure particularly 
It was nothing more or ksa noudeiful than a 
email model in clay of the acene they bad witcesHed a few 
hours before, — the deatb struggle of the grizitly aod the 
buifalo. There they lay, locked tc^etlier, the character and 
proportious of each auimal accurately, albeit roughly, por- 
trayed; a work of art, as Biyan had said, with all the sim- 
plicity, all tha mystery, and all Lha charm that every true 
work of art must possess. It was rudely and rapidly done ; 
but the moditicatious which a more academic and ulassiually 
trained eye might have suggested, would have been in tlie 
direction of elaboration and detail, not of conception or con- 
struction. Knowledge was shown in this gronp, and obser- 
Tatioo of nature ; the limbs and bodies were justly shaped 
and plitcod; the pose was unforced and natural. The work 
was oseculed with large and sure touches, betokeuing a 
firm and clear imaginative grasp of the subject; there was 
nothbg uncertain about it, and nothing tentative. But 
over and above all this, which ia merely the mechanical and 
pnustical side of the matter, there was the indeacribaUe 
"uciuation that can be giveu only by the hand of the artist. 
A gave assurance of a mind that would not only be faithful 
a fact, but would never offend the unwritten and uuoom- 

inioable laws of taste aud harmony. It put the spectator 
Sit his ease, convinced that here was something more than 
cleTemesa and talent. The work reproduced nature, but it 
(veated something besides, which nature has not. It ful- 
filled the promise which nature ever makes but never 
entirely keeps. It was nature refined and elevated by 
human thought. For the perfection of nature is in sub- 
stance and function, not in form and disposition ; these being 
realized only when the mind of the Creator works through 
that of his amplest creature, — man. And Jack, the half- 
wild, untutored, ludian-bred lad, who had never seen & 
fitatue or heard of au artist, had discovered art for himself. 

a did not know that he was au artist ; or, rather, he did 

t know that his gift was not shared in equal measure by 
)by human being that might choose to exercise it. Ke had 
'sen content with the pleasure that he found in it, — a 
IS yet wholly pure from vanity or ambition. He 
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had never conceived, and could hardly have been brought at 
once to understand, that an endowment so inward and 
spiritual as this could bring hira popular fame and admira- 
tion, much less material emolument. It seemed to him a 
thing as impalpable and, in a certain sense, as sacred as the 
glow of passion in a lover's heart, or the reverence of his 
soul before the tender sublimity of a summer morning on a 
mountain-top. It wrought a shyness in him, as being the 
outcome of something better and more worshipful than him- 
self, so that his seeming to be the doer of it was a piece of 
scarcely respectable pretence. He did not like to talk about 
it or to publish it in any way ; it was a delight the indul- 
gence in which could be justified only by privacy. 

And how did Jack discover art in the Western wilderness 1 
As to that there is no record ; Jack himself certainly could 
have given no explanation of it. But his training proba- 
bly began with his first intelligent outlook upon the face of 
natiu*e ; and unconsciously he availed himself of every fact 
of his observation and experience to promote it. Art, in our 
time, has become so much a matter of imitation, of fashion, 
and of expediency, that we are disposed to wonder how any 
one should be able to develop a love for it and a proficiency 
in it on independent grounds. But the essentials of genuine 
art must always be independent of schools and traditions. 
These are of use only on the lower levels of execution and 
facility ; in the higher and more vital regions their value is 
insignificant. The classic results of art, and the fellowship 
of artists, may indeed enlarge the conception of what can be 
done, and promote the doing of it by the spur of emulation ; 
but the truest artist is he who least requires such stimulus. 
The greater the sincerity and purity of motive wherewith 
the Muse is entertained, the more completely does she ena- 
ble her votary to stand upon his own feet. To Jack, in his 
solitude, she had revealed her heart, and he had reverenced the 
revelation and availed himself of it ; although never presum- 
ing to suppose, because the privilege was great, that it was 
therefore in any degree peculiar to himself. He saw that 
light, love, and the earth were given to all men alike ; why 
not also, then, this power of interpretation] It was true 
that the art of the Indians was confined to the application 
of ochre and wampum to their persons, and the manufacture 
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if arrow-Iieads and pipe-bowla ; Imt the faculty might be la- 

within them, though they did not choose to empKiy it. 
■ In the present history little spaue will he given to the 
"maideratipn of Jack's works of art in themselves. They 
meationed uhiefly because of the subjective quality 
ftiich they postulate in him. In the pages whioh are to 
toDiB, the events of his life, and of those with whom he w«a 
bnmght into contact, succeed each other so qnickly as to 
afford small opportunity for oven apposite digression ; and 
after all, the best of what we know and do is mainly impoN 
taut as indicating what we are. Human passion, the wrestls 
of life with circumstiinco, the varied manifestations of the 
(me great nature that is in us all, — these, in the last analy- 
as, are the only things we really core to hear about, at all 
eyeats on the mortal plane. And as to spiritual matters, the 
more we leani about them, the more they seem to be the 
cause of which the drama hero ia but the visible garment 
and result. 

Meanwhile, Jack's group of the grizzly bear and the biif- 
falo bull, the first of his productions whereof any authentic 
account exists, was itself perforce left to its fate on the banks 
of the stream where it was made. But it ia not probable 
that the fame which he subBec[iiently attained lost much 
thereby. Excellent and strikingly original aa hia early works 
were, nothing was more noticeable in his artistia career 
than his couatant progress from good to better. However, 
we are antioipating. 
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CHAPTER XXVT. 

HEUO BEPBNTB TTJIT TUBPISSIMTS," PEIUIAP8 ; BUT THE SB- 
OUREST PATU or VIRTUE SOMITCLJIKS APPEAKB TO BE UTTLH 
- BETTER THAN TIonT-KOPE WALKING IS THE DABK- 

^^^L Ddrino the remainder of their journey to the coast, the 
^^^Hiaracter of the intercourse between Jack and Bryan gradu- 
^^^bly niudified itself, and began tu be established upon a new 
^^^nsis. Bryan had, at erst, been attracted to the younger 
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man by the interest which may generally be supposed to 
invest a person whom one has come near murdering, and, 
afterwards, by the remarkably unsophisticated and impres- 
sible, yet withal dignified and reserved disposition which the 
young white chief displayed. The whimsical notion of in- 
troducing him to society as a lion of the first magnitude, 
and fortifying him in that position with all the aids that 
money and rhetoric could supply, had additionally confirmed 
him in his attitude of beneficence. I say beneficence rather 
than benevolence advisedly ; there being no definite testi- 
mony to show that Bryan contemplated any spiritual (or 
even permanent material) benefit to his protege. Like other 
men one has heard of, his primary object was to entertain 
himself. It was not every day that an experimenter in 
human character came across an unwritten page like Jack, 
ur one so sensitive to impressions. It could not fail to be 
interesting to observe how he would take the world's inscrip- 
tions, and what sort of inscriptions would get written on 
him. If the inscriptions spoiled the page, making it com- 
monplace and worthless, — why, there would be an end of 
the experiment. As an experiment it would have been no 
less interesting than if the aforesaid page should become 
enriched with the most precious wisdom and resplendent 
illuminations. The latter might of course be its destiny ; 
though Bryan would probably not have given odds on that 
contingency ; for he knew the ordinary results of a sudden 
change from solitude and ignorance to the crowds and the 
knowledge of civilization ; and it was by no means his pur- 
pose to surround Jack with any barrier against the influx of 
the new life. Quite the contrary. Bryan was ready to ad- 
mit that he was neither a missionary nor a philanthropist. 

On the other hand» he was perhaps equally far from con- 
sidering himself a Mephistopheles, So far as he knew, there 
was no humane or amiable sentiment common to humanity 
which he did not have his fair share of. He liked to give a 
beggar a shilling, to rescue a woman from a ruffian^ to ex- 
change a merry jest with a chance companion, to nurse a 
sick man, and feed a hungry one ; in a word, to do any and 
all such things as minister to the doer s gratification by 
gratif;yiug the other party. In so fiir he was no worse nor 
better than other men ; but he diflered from most of them. 
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(in hie own opinion at ]eaat) in the higher intolioctual per- 
ception which enabled him to see that good aod evil are but 
diGfet«nt aspects of a curioue old bugliear of the imagination, 
founded upon an irrational view of the relatioDB between 
man and destiny. The only rotioDol fault that a human 
being ooiild commit was to throw away an opportunity of 
Belf-satisfaction ; Botf-Gatiefaction being underwood in the 
large aense, not as being restricted to mere material gain 
and aggrandizemeLt, but including also numerous immate- 
rial advantages which might look at first sight like self- 

I offer these suggestiouB for what they are worth, and 
litbout dogmatism ; historians, as well oa other people, 

ting prone to inquire into the motives of the characters 
with whom they do business, and to believe (perhaps erro- 
ueously) that all action must be preceded by motive. But 
it is imposible to overestimate a person's plausibility in his 
own eyes, or hia power of squaring what he does with his 
notions of propriety and good sense. Shakespeare's Richard 
III. may call bimself a villain; but he is careful at the same 
time to adduce reasons proving that, in bis opinion, a villain 
is the only respectable thing to be. The Christian fathers 
and their modern descendants may exclaim that they are 
fools and siunera ; but they only do so when a change in 
their moral attitude has enabled them to regard their sinful- 
nese and folly as something from which they are more or less 
detached. In other words, to jump out of our own skins is 
a feat achieved by but few of ua; and very likely it is just 
as well that so it uhould be. 

" What do you most want to do, Jack, when we get to 
London 1" Bryau inquired one day. 

To go to a theatre and see a tragedy," the young man 

ilied. 
Hullo ! Have they theatres and tragedies in the Sacror 
lemto Valley, as well aa fine-art academies 1 When shall I 

■ to the bottom of you, Jack 1 " 
'Some one told me about them before I left the first 
place," said Jack, who always used this term wbeu he meant 
Suncook. In the early Califoniian days it was not the cus- 
tom for men to mention the names and particulars of their 
history. 
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" Did you ever read a tragedy, or hear one ] " Bryan 
asked. 

" No ; but I believe there is one called Othdlo" replied 
Jack, who had a very retentive memory. 

" So there is ; and if you like you shall hear some of it," 
exclaimed Bryan ; and he pulled his Shakespeare out of his 
pocket. 

They were on horseback at the time, riding amidst some 
of the most beautiful scenery in the world. Bryan was a 
capital elocutionist, with a strong dramatic talent ; and he 
began at the beginning, and read out the whole gi-eat play 
with abundant force and passion. Jack, who had never 
heard or imagined the like of it in his life, became aroused 
and excited to a high pitch ; and before the end of the first 
act he had ceased to think either of book or reader, and be- 
lieved it was all real, — terribly and intolerably real. Bryan 
felt the contagion of his enthusiasm ; and as he knew most 
of the speeches by heart, he gave them as if the matter were 
real indeed. At the more exciting passages they put spurs 
to their horses and galloped. Perhaps the drama has seldom 
been presented under circumstances more exhilarating. Tom 
Berne rode behind, and listened, in his dull and unrespon- 
sive way, likewise. The rocky canons echoed back the im- 
mortal words ; the gloomy pines grew darker at the tragedy. 
Sometimes a coyote ran across the path, and paused afar 
with pricked-up ears. Anon the broad sunshine flung its 
glare upon the pitiless villany of lago. Here a roaring cata- 
ract took up the burden of Othello's heart-broken groan ; or 
the whisper of the breeze in the madrono repeated the last 
quavering farewell of Desdemona. When it was over Jack 
reined in his horse, and leaned forward with his face upon 
its neck, in a tumult of emotion. When he looked up again 
it was with a sort of astonishment to see only Bryan beside 
him. Where were all those phantoms that had thronged 
around him but nowl 

" Shakespeare 's a great fellow, is n't he ] " said Bryan. 

" Shakespeare ? " echoed Jack, vaguely, with blank gaze. 

" Shakespeare wrote it." 

" But it was so ! " said Jack, indignantly. 

"It sounds like it, certainly," returned Bryan, nodding 
and smiling. " It is just as real as you and I are ; or may 
be a great deal more so." 
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" I want to ride alone awhile," eaid Jack, motioning to 
hia companion to precede him. " Go on ; 1 '11 come up with 
you at the halt." 

Bryan laughed, allowing himself to be flattered by thia 
imconsciouB tribute to the vigor of hia delivery, and rode 
ahead as desired. Jock followed slowly. 

At lirst his mind dwelt amongst the scenes and people of 
the play ; he lived through it all again. As is iuevitablc, 
be identified himself, and persons he had Iciiown, with the 
various uharactere. Then ho compared his actual past hfe 
with this fierce and brief imaginary life; and the contrast 
dissatiafied him. It was not only that it made his own life 
appear flat and dull, it also mode it seem, in some of its 
aspects, base and ignoble. For one effect of a portrayal of 
great characters and passions like Othello is to raise the au- 
ditor to a higher spiritual level, where only lofty deeds and 
motives Bcem tolerable. It is a grand, impersonal oriti- 
cism upon our petty wfiys and thoughts. Jook had at least 
one thing to reproach bimself with ; was it too late to wipe 
out a part of that reproacli 1 He drew his rein, and taming 
in the saddle gazed northward. The snowy mountain which 
had answered to bis look during a certain period of his life 
was now invisible beneath the horizon; but he could make 
it rise again : should he do sol He was alone ; he might 
ride which way he would. "Kooahi, are you alive?" 

He eat a long while, deep in painful thought. At last he 
tnmed ^ain, and rode onward as before, slowly, with his 
chin ujxm bis breast. 

" If it is not too late now, it will not be too late a year 
hence, and then I can come back." 

After a while lie put hia baud to hia breast and drew out 
the golden locket. The face pictured there . . . this face 
was the true guide and ideal of his life ; and this face dwelt 
not near Mount Shasta. It must be sought and followed 
over seas, Such a face could not but lead to good. It was 
worthier of trust than his own judgment or conscience. Ho 
would trust it and pursne it. It was the symbol of all nobility 
and ri^ht, Let the dusky face vanish, since the two wei'e 
opposed. It had been loved, but it must vanish. It was 
the love of a lower sphere of existence. All olianges had 
— even the change from lower to higher, even the 
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change of growth. Childhood was sweet, but who that could 
be a man would willingly remain a child ] Farewell, Kooahi, 
and all whereof thou art the emblem I Loving brown face, 
tender midnight eyes, black canopy of tangled hair, farewell ! 
Bare clinging arms, warm bosom, gentle voice, farewell! 
Thou art the shadow of the simple past. This royal coun- 
tenance, bright with the light and intelligence of the future, 
beckons away from thee. It must be so. Ay ; for to him 
who has chosen, no choice remains. 

At sundown Jack rejoined the others at the camping- 
ground. 

"I shall be in the way of showing you theatres and 
tragedies to yoiw heart's content," remarked Bryan to him 
over their supper, " for I am going to marry a great actress." 

" Will she be Desdemona 1 " inquired Jack. 

"Well, not except on the stage, let us hope," chuckled 
the other. " I 'm no Othello, to smother a poor woman with 
a pillow because she loses my handkerchief. Anyhow, it 
would need a very honest lago to stir me up to it." 

"Is she beautiful]" 

" She will be one of the most magnificent creatures above 
ground. She's as graceful as a leopard and as proud as a 
peacock ; and she loves me to desperation. If it were not 
for that, Prince Jack, I should think twice before introducing 
you to her." 

" Why ] " demanded the ingenuous youth. 

"Because you're so damnably good-looking. It might 
have been better if that bullet of mine had gouged out your 
left eye or smoothed down your nose. Your artistic genius 
would have remained intact, and you would have been a 
much less dangerous fellow among women. It would have 
been better for you as well as for them, for a handsome man 
is generally ruined by women ; whereas, if you were minus 
a feature or two, you would be left in peace to produce your 
immortal works." 

A great deal of what Bryan was in the habit of saying 
was as unintelligible to Jack as if it had been uttered in an 
unknown tongue, but on these occasions he seldom asked for 
an explanation. Bryan had noticed this, and sometimes 
purposely talked in riddles in order to stimulate inquiry, 
but uniformly in vain. Jack had as yet no promiscuous 
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Koattj J he desired information only on those subjects wbkh 

1 already beyuu to interest him. It did not iutereat him 
^t he told th&t he wus biuidsi^iuc, nor was he cuncerued to 
know why bia beauty ahoald be dangerous to othors or de- 
structive to himselt As for women, there were but two to 
Ills uonsoiouBuesa ; oae v( whom represented what he had 
known, while the other was the type of what he might know 
horeatler, if he were fortunate and wortliy. He made no 
reply, therefore, to Bryan's speech, and indeed had the air 
of not having heard much of it. 

" Consideriug that you dou't appear to be a designing 
fellow, you are remarkably myaterioua," the latter resumed 
after a pause. " 1 tind out some starthiig fiict about you 
HOW and then, but you never tell me auything. Who were 
your father and mother, for instance 1 " 

" I don't know. Never saw them." 

" You were suckled by a wolf, perhaps, like some great 
men before you 1 " 

Jack shook his head gravely. 

" Did you ever commit a murder I" piu^ued Bryan, hu- 
morously. 

Jack's long brown eyebrows twitched and hia face grew 
warm. At last ho replied agaiu, — 

" I don't know." ^ 

"The act of a preoccupied moment, ehl" said Bryan, 
laughing, but not wholly disguising hia curiosity. "Who 
waa the victim 1 a woman 1" 

Jack directed a look at bis companion such as the latter 
had not siippoaed hia meditative eyes were capable of. 

" Do not ask such questions," he said haughtily. 

But Bryan's curiosity waa uot yet at an end. 

"Come, now," he said, "I'll wager a woman is what 'a 
the matter with you. Out with it, my man 1 You got tan- 
gled up with one of these red-akinued huasiea, and just gave 
her a taste of the tomahawk — eh 1 " 

Hereupon Jack rose erect aud put his hand to his belt. 
The espression of hia face was aa vivid aud threatening as 
the flash of a naked sword. 

" If you apeak of sucli Ihiugs — I may kilt you ! " he 
aaid, witli steady deliberation. 
■(.■" Well, I sha'u't put you to that trouhlu," replied Bryan, 
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good-naturedly, after having encountered Jack's eyes for a 
few moments. He had never liked any man so much as he 
liked Jack at that instant ; moreover, he had got a deeper 
glimpse into his nature than Jack could have voluntarily 
given him. 

Jack turned away — and met another pair of eyes fastened 
eagerly upon his own. Tom Berne had been mending some 
harness at a little distance from the speakers, and might 
have overheard all that had passed between them. Nobody 
was accustomed to heed Tom Berne, whether for good or 
evil ; nor would Jack have done so in the present instance 
had it not been for the peculiar twist which he had given 
to his ordinarily expressionless features. He made a rapid 
sign with his fingers — a signal of secret intelligence, as it 
seemed — and then bent over his harness again. Jack 
limped away, and sat beneath a pine-tree for an hour or two 
by himself He had taken his banjo with him, but he was 
not in a mood to play upon it. The darkness fell ; there 
was no moon, but a million stars thronged the abyss of 
heaven with pure points of fire. 

The calm and fresh immensity of the night soothed the 
young man's perturbed spirit. He had threatened Bryan ; 
but he had done so less from an impulse of personal hostility 
against him, than from a feeling that an outrage was being 
committed which must be checked at any cost. He now saw 
that Bryan must have erred inadvertently ; and he was able 
to separate the man — towards whom he felt affection and 
gratitude — from the hateful suggestion he had unthinkingly 
made. He saw, too, that had his own conscience been at 
ease, his resentment would have been less ready. He was 
more blameworthy than Bryan ; and it was the secret con- 
sciousness of this, more than Bryan's words, that had brought 
the flash of deadly purpose to his brain. To kill a fellow- 
mortal was beyond most things abhorrent to Jack's tempera- 
ment; and yet he had found himself confronted with the 
imminent possibility of such a deed, more than once. And, 
perhaps, " possibility " would be exchanged for another word, 
if the Witch's Head could speak ! 

Penetrated with these remorseful reflections, he returned 
to the camp. All was silent there ; the light of the fire 
coquetted with the long arms of shadow which reached for- 
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from the BuiToimdiug darkness, and were withdrawn 
it again as tbe flame leaped or siiuk. Bryan was lying 
feet towards tlie fire, and bis bend jiillowed upon 
fais saddle. He lay faue upwards : one knee was drawn up ; 
ouo band, boldiug hia pipe, lay upon his liroast ; the other 
arm was eitended on the ground. His head was bare, and 
his eyes were closed ; bis breath came long and regularly. 
He was sound asleep. 

Jack came within a short distauee, and then paused, look- 
ing down on the sleeper. The gi-eat streuglh and energy of 
thia man imparted an e^tpresaiou of peouliar helplessness to 
his slumbering aupect. Awake, he was a match for balf-o- 
dozen ordinary men ; asleep, he was at the mercy of a cliild 
with a weapon in its hand. So strictly limited is human 
^ ud BO absolute is tbo confidence which the must 

ily endowed man must put in hia fellows. A sleepiug 
iti even though he be a savage and tyrannous one, may 
excite the compaanion and claim the protection of hia 
very victim, because the latter is then so completely his 
inaator. 

When Jack turned away, he fotmd himself face to face 
with Tom Berue, who had crept up behind him. Tom was, 
as a general rule, intoxicated at this hoiir; but he seemed 
not to Im so on the present occasion ; his condition waa a 
much leas normal one. Something was at work in the fel- 
low's mind which had wrought him up to a pitch of unwonted 
excitement, manifested in a certain stealthy suddenness of 
movement, aud in a diaagreeable glitter and screwing to- 
,her of the eyes. lie lookeil at Jack with a watchful half- 
ooniiug and going upon his lips, and presently tipped 
a wink of intense, though ambiguous, signifloance. 
What do you wanti " demanded Jack, in a whisper. He 
[d never accustom himself to the repulsivenesB of this 

pBay — hearken down a bit," whispered back Tom, nod- 
towards the sleeping figure, and winking at Jack. 
"Supposin' you was 'Thello, and hira was 't other chap — 
ITago — what would you do to nn — say now 1 " 

" If he were lago," replied Jack, smiling a little Ut find 
th at Tom's mind also had been exercised by the tragedyi 
Jthello would kill him." 
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This reply appeared highly to gratify Tom. Still nodding 
and winking violently, he endeavored, by a surreptitious 
movement, to force something into Jack's hand. This some- 
thing was a hard, cold object : it was the handle of a 
revolver. 

" What is this for 1 " asked Jack, drawing back with an 
impulse of startled disgust. 

" To put through his damned brains ! " said Tom, curling 
back his lips so as to disclose his set teeth. '*Go on — 
kill un ! " 

" You deserve to be shot yourself," said Jack, after a short 
silence. " But you are drunk." 

" Ay — 'a be very drunk," replied Tom, with another 
grin. " But 't will come, all the same, one day. Keep dark, 
mister ! " And he retired into the shadow. 

Upon reflection, Jack decided that the incident was not 
worth mentioning to Bryan, Tom was probably drunk ; but 
if he had been really dangerous, or in earnest, he would 
hardly have requested Jack to be his cat's-paw. Nevertheless, 
it was a disagreeable comment upon his own encounter with 
Bryan a few hours before. Tom had but played the part of 
an evil and debased version of Jack himself. Jack wondered 
whether he would ever become more like Tom than he was 
now. 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

''modern thought is a sly justification often pleaded 
for opinions and practices that otherwise want a 
character ; " but " man is made up op awful certain- 
ties, compared with which the theories of science, 
however perfect, are but changeful shadows.** 

They were now but a few days from San Francisco ; but 
these days were rendered large and memorable to Jack by 
his introduction, through Bryan's mediumship, to the other 
more famous of Shakespeare's plays. Those which most 
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teted him were Maehetk and The Tempest : the 
YiaiooB, the witches, the bodiless preseDcea aud voices of 
earth and air, seemed to bim an echo to untold experiences 
of his own. A Midiummer Night'e Drtam impresBed him 
not nearlj so much ; he had never met Oberou and Titania, 
and Pnck had phijed no pranks with hun. But the nir-drawn 
da^«r was terrible to him, aud not strange ; and the power 
of I'rospero was not whimsical or fabidons. Jack was often 
disposed to bo incredtiLons of tha testimony of his bodily 
rather than of his spiritual seuses. As he found his hand 
sometimea olumsy in the e^tecution of his thought, so tlie 
material aspect of things frequently seemed to him a cum- 
brous and temporary expedient for the conveyance of subtle 
.ind permanent meanings. 

It was observed, at the beginning of the last chapter, that 
Bryan's opinion of Jack had begun to establish itself upon a 
new bu.ai8. Jack, it appeared, was not merely a promising 
blank ; he was a person of considerable though unusual ac- 
complishments, and of ertraordinary and, in some respects, 
insorutable faculties. In launching him upon the world, 
therefore, it was no longer easy to forecast the effect, either 
for good or ill, that the experience might have upon him. He 
hod genius, iu the first place, and his genius bad already 
declared itself in a particular direction ; and it is a habit of 
genius to make all things subservient to its end ; so that 
Jack, instead of mei'ely staring and wondering, might swal- 
low the marvels of civdization whole, and find them too little 
instead of too much for his mental digestion. In the second 
place, he saw either more or less in a given object or plie- 
nomenon than the average observer saw ; and he drew 
ori^nal and unexpected conclusions from this inspection. 
Finally, he had a spirit and independence of his own, which 
were liable to avouch themselves when least anticipated ; and 
though Bryan was accustomed to aay to himself and to 
Iwlieve that he cotild control any man and that he feared 
none, he had the insight to perceive and the candor to admit 
that there waa a quality or force in Jack which was as much 
beyond his management as the growth of organisms or the 
turning of the earth [tpon its axis. It was a force altogether 
upon a dilferent plane from any be was conscious nf in him- 
self; and, being incalculable, it might under certain con- 
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ditions become formidable also. And if Jack had been 
strong in the same way that Bryan was strong, and had thus 
rivalled him on his own ground, there would have existed 
a conflict between them, potential or active, which would 
probably have ended only with the final subjection or ex- 
tinction of one or other of them. But, as it was, there was 
no necessity of collision between them ; each might be a 
champion in his own ring, without infringing upon the achieve- 
ments of the other. Nor was this all. Though they need 
not oppose, they might importantly assist one another. As a 
united and mutually complementary pair, they might reason- 
ably expect to prove impregnable to any attack and victorious 
in any enterprise. Bryan saw, however, that it would be 
desirable for Jack to abate a little of his fastidiousness and 
reserve, and to learn to take an interest in matters and pro- 
jects of a sublunary nature ; not that his wings were to be 
clipped, for it was in them that his strength lay ; but he was 
to be educated to fly near enough to the ground to admit of 
co-operation with his earth-treading comrade. A year or 
two in society would probably suffice to rub off the imprac- 
ticable gloss from the new man's feathers ; the difficulty was 
to prevent the process from going too far. But Bryan justly 
had some confidence in his tact and worldly wisdom, and 
scarcely mistrusted their service in this case. Still the dye- 
ing a soul of a good working color is after all a ticklish affair; 
a slight maladroitness may result in turning it out coal-black, 
which is almost as bad as white for civilized purposes. 

Meanwhile Bryan, with all his perception, perhaps failed 
to perceive that Jack was unconsciously affecting him at least 
as much as he, with deliberation, was affecting Jack. 

To San Francisco they came at length. The appearance 
of this city in 1847 was, in comparison with its present as- 
pect, as a sparrow to an ostrich. Jack was excited by it, 
but not stupefied. It even reminded him of an enlarged Sun- 
cook. It was not so impressive as a mountain range ; but it 
struck him (who had found even an Indian encampment 
crowded) as being breathlessly and terribly populous. Scores 
of absolutely new faces at every turn ! white faces, too ; 
which were, somehow, much more intrusively visible and 
effective than brown ones. Then, such a wealth and variety 
of wardrobes ; such a babel of tongues, speaking for the most 
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glist), or certain dialects thereof. The throng, more- 
over, waa not animated by any peryading or uniform purpose; 
tut every man wfia hurrying on some atfuir which seemingly 
concerned himself alone. There were nnmborB of women, 
nlflo ; a phenomenon at which Jack could not help gH.i!ing with 
devout astonishment. Uow different from squaws I He was 
likewise obliged to notice, with admiration for the ingenious 
Bimplicity of the device, that the houses were arranged aide 
by side in straight rows, with narrow strips of space along 
their tixinte, on whiuh the people walked ; while intermediate 
was a broader space, set apart for horses and vehicles. Yes, 
it was certainly ingenious end nseful ; but it was embarrass- 
ingly conapicuous and oppressive. Impossible to think of 
living in such places ; and yet there were people in them, 
visible behind the glass windows, and sometimes looking out 
from them. People, — people everywhere! Jack was aura 
that he loved his fellow-mortailB heartily and inexhaustibly - 
but 80 many of them choked and paralyzed him. He did 
not know one of them ; he had never reflected how many 
persons there might be in the world who were strangers to 
liim. Here were more strange faces in ten minutes than he 
had met with in the course of the last seven years, — nay, he 
might say during his whole life. Where could they all have 
come ^m and what were they all so busy about 1 As he 
gazed down the street, they had tlie semblance of two long 
crawling or wriggling animals on both sides of the way. They 
never stopped, yet they never (in the aggregate) either ad- 
vanced or retreated. They were always moving and olvmys 
present ; and jet nothing of importance proportionate to this 
innumerable movomeut and presence seemed to happen. It 
was bewildering, almost appalling, Jack began to fear that 
he had overestimated his power of human endurance — lit- 
erally. It was like being in a mill; it was like being an ant 
in an ant-hill ; in fact, it was like nothing else describable or 
conceivable. All the while, in self-defence, as it were. Jack 
kept assuring himself that they were all human beings hke 
himself, with limbs and organs like his own, sensible to 
hunger and fatigue as he was, animated like himself with 
hopes, fears, joys, sorrows, loves. . . . But it was hard to 
believe it, It was hard to believe that they were real, and 
not a magical amplification or multiplication of two or three, 
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At moments^ the scene, as to its material distinctDess, dis- 
solved before Jack's eyes, and he only heard confused sounds, 
and was conscious of a vague weltering of a great life, that 
was many in one, a single idea resounding in countless echoes ; 
mankind, perhaps, not men. He felt his own heart beating 
time to a thousand tunes, his own brain investigating a 
thousand clews, concocting a thousand plans. Then, in an 
instant, the faces reappeared again, with their myriad diver- 
sities of type and expression, real, separate, inharmonious, 
incomprehensible. Oh, to clap spurs to his mustang, and 
fly into solitude and silence ! 

**What are you muttering about. Jack, my man]'* de- 
manded the strong, self-possessed voice of Bryan, riding close 
at his side. " How do you like it ] '* 

" Why are there so many ] " Jack asked. 

" It 's the fault either of the men or of the women, — phi- 
losophers are divided upon the point; probably there are 
faults on both sides. , The thing has been going on like this, 
and worse, for ages. I don't really know why a thousandth 
or a hundred-thousandth part so many would n't do as well, 
and better. The experiment, in its best phase, seems hardly 
worth trying ; and a bad business is n't made better by mul- 
tiplying it. However, there 's another way of looking at it 
Mankind is a nuisance to nothing so much as to itself; so it 
is most likely for its own punishment that it exists ; and, of 
course, the more, the more punished." 

" What is the punishment ] " 

" It is derived from this fact, — that every single individ- 
ual you see there, as well as every one of the other thousand 
millions or so that the world contains, would, if he had his 
full swing, either kill or enslave all the rest, and steal all 
that belonged to them." 

" That cannot be true," replied Jack, with conviction. 

"I wouldn't like to give one of them the chance," re- 
joined Bryan, chuckhng. ** I know I 'd do it myself; and so 
would you." 

This seemed to stagger Jack ; but after a paiise he said, 
"So I might, if I turned one way; but if I turned the 
other, I should give them all I had, and make them happy." 

** When you are a man of the world, you will do neither of 
those things," Bryan answered ; " you will split the difference." 
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fiTn what way!" 

" Why, undyr cover of turning, as you call it, the latter 
', yon do what you can to scrabble aloug in the former ; 
u conceiil the pilferinga of the Binner beliiud the aureole 
e eaint." 

•* My brother lies!" aaid Jack, loolting at his companion, 

I speaking wltli the puiiit-blaujt. simplicity of hie ludiau 
training. 

" And BO will you, when you 're wiser," returned he, with 
imperturbable good-humor. "But here we are at our hotel. 
Now for civilization ! " 

They dismounted at the moBt considerable tavern in the 
town ; their horses were taken to the etable in charge of 
the hostler, and they theraselvea, at Bryan's direction, were 
shown into a private apartment, and tbeir luggage, such an 
it was, brought in with them. After ordering dinner, Bryan 
bade the landlord send for a goldsmith, and to tell him to 
bring his scidee in his pocket. "And the bigger scoundrel 
the follow is," he added, " tho better," 

When the landlord had left tlieui, evidently in some doubt 
whether it might not l>e the part of prudence to request them 
to vacate his premises, Bryan locked the door, and drawing 
a table into the centre of the room emptied upon it all the 
nuggeta and gold dust which he had got together during his 
months of sojourn in the wUdemess. He swept it t<^ther 
in a great glittering heap, remarking, with a comical aide- 
glance at Jack, " There lie the souls of half the lionest men 
of San Francisco ! " Then he threw a tahle-cloth over the 
heap, and warned Jack to content himself with listening to 
the ensuing interview, and not to make any remark. To 
this tho other agreed ; and then, after a while, there was & 
knock at the door. Bryan unlocked it, and admitted the 
goldsmith. He was a small, high -shouldered man, with a 
keen swarthy face, ill-shaven, and with a monkey-like trick 
of working his eyebrows up and down. He glanced round 
suspiciously at the two men, and remained standing near 
the door. 

" Aro you the man I sent for ? " inqnu*od Bryan, in a very 

" Well, I 'm a goldsmith, if that 's what you sent for," 
Qllied the other, imparting a scooping movement to lils 
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head, which left him with his neck stretched forwards to the 
fullest extent, his forehead wrinkling up into his hair, and 
his eyes blinking. 

**I was alluding to your character," rejoined Bryan, 
blandly; "I sent for the greatest scoundrel in town, — but 
you need n't give your credentials," he added, as the other 
made an indignant gesture ; " and if you attempt to go out 
of the room, I '11 blow your brains over the door paneL I 
was about to say that you carry your credentials on your 
countenance. But, my dear sir, though I admit you are the 
worst thief and villain resident in town, I beg to inform 
you that a far worse one than yourself has the honor of ad- 
dressing you at this moment. Compared with me, you are 
as innocent and guileless as a child." 

" Say, now, what air you up to, anyhow 1 " demanded the 
goldsmith, shifting his position uneasily; "ef chaflf's your 
game — " 

" Quite the contrary ; my game is business of the most 
weighty and private nature. I must inform you, sir, that I 
am a murderer and a robber — don't move ! — I have shot 
down numbers of men in cold blood, and rifled their pockets 
afterwards. I would make no more of burglariously enter- 
ing your premises, and nailing you down to your counter 
with a bowie-knife through your heart, than I would of swal- 
lowing a whiskey cocktail, — fact, I assure you ! However, 
my intentions at present are much less objectionable. I have 
some goods here, stolen, and — metaphorically speaking — 
steeped in blood, and I wish you to become the receiver of 
them. The value is between fifty and seventy-five thousand 
dollars. Have you brought your scales with you ] " 

" There ! that 's my darned forgetfulness again ! " exclaimed 
the goldsmith, with a feeble pretence of self-reproach, and 
edging towards the door. " Blessed ef I did n't leave 'em on 
the shelf behind — " 

"No, you are doing your excellent memory an injustice. 
I can see the outline of the scales in the left breast-pocket 
of your coat. If you will hold still a moment, I will put 
this bullet through the centre of the — Ah ! I thought I 
could n't be mistaken. And now the weights ; not the false 
ones, please ; the others. We are getting on capitally." 

The goldsmith had hastily, and with trembling hands, pro- 
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^HBoed his weighing appai'atus, aud now stood rootionlesB, 
^^BVfl for the nervous upB-aud-dofftiB of his eychrowe, hiB Imt- 
^Hpn wish evidently being that be might come out of this 
^HSventure with a whole skin. 

Bryan then stopped to the table, threw himself into a 
dramatic attitude, tiod whisked off the cloth. The glitter- 
ing mountain of gnld was revealed. 

A sudden change took place in the demeanor of the gold- 
smith. From being relaxed and shaky he abruptly became 
tense and stiff; hia gaze was rigidly fixed upon the gold 
heap, and he drew his breath ulowly and audibly through 
expanded nostrils. So you may see a our conduct himself 
when unexpectedly confronted by a large tomcat, or a strange 
dog of t[ueHtinnablQ aspect. 

" Step up and take a. look at it ; it won't hurt you," said 
Bryan, cheerfully. 

The goldsmith advanced to the table, and plunged hia 
bunds into the heap. lie lifted up handfuts of the precious 
stuff, held them close to his face, dandled them, took up 
pieces and bit them, turned them about, and scrutinized 
them on every side. 

" 1 '11 have to borrow the money for this," he said at 
length, and hi.s mouth watered as he spoke. "There's more 
there than I 've got in the world." 

" What commission do you charge V inquired Bryan, who 
had been watching hia proceedings with a curious smile on 
bis fiice. 

"Twenty," replied the other. "Couldn't do it for less." 
" 1 'II give you ten if you have the money here within half 
an hour," said liryan. " You may as well keep that nugget 
that accidentally got up your aleove ; it '11 remind you that 
we understand each other. Now, off you go; and mind- — 
I want only a thousand in dollars ; the rest in sovereigns 
^and Bank of England notes." 

^■L.*'-Atl right, gentlemen," said the goldsmith, making for 
^Hh door, but casting glowering looks at the wealth upon the 
^HBUe. " I guess, by the way, I 'II have to bring my boy 
^^Bong to help to carry." 

"Pooh! you show less than your usual perspicacity, my 
dear colleague," interrupted Bryan. " Don't you see that if 
I'd meant to murder you, I should have called on you in 
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your shopi I can't afford to stain my landlord's carpet. 
Come along, or if you think it would pay you better, stay 
away and send in the police. But look sharp, whatever 
you do.'* 

The goldsmith darted off, and Bryan, having locked the 
door after him, threw himself down on a sofa, and gave 
way to a hearty chuckle. 

"What do you think of business, my manV he inquired 
of Jack at length. " Edifying, is n't it ] " 

" I promised you I would not speak," said Jack ; " but I 
wanted to ask you why you told nothing but lies 1 Why do 
you wish him to think you a murderer and a robber, when 
you are not ] " 

" Is n't that better than making men believe I am a saint 
and a Christian when I am not 1 Besides, as I have often 
remarked before, we are all of us robbers and murderers at 
bottom, if the truth were known, and it's nothing to be 
ashamed of, either. However, in this case there were special 
reasons. My object was to get rid of this gold without kick- 
ing up any row. Now, if I had told that little scoundrel, or 
anybody else, that I dug this stuff out of the ground, we 
should not be able to stir hand or foot for nine days, for 
the rush of scamps and idiots asking questions. And then 
the whole population would plunge head-over-heels into the 
wilderness to dig gold; and I feel moral scruples against 
being responsible for embarking thousands of my fellow- 
creatures in a business of such doubtful expediency as gold- 
digging. It takes them away from productive industries, 
makes them desert their homes and families, and inclines 
them to the practice of dissipation and the formation of 
anti-church-going societies. But my device obviated all 
these drawbacks. By the fellow's being a scoundrel, I 
secured myself against the inconvenience which would 
otherwise have resulted from scruples on his part as to 
receiving what he believed to be stolen goods. Having 
agreed to deal with me, regard for his own skin will keep 
him from revealing to any one the fact that this gold exists. 
He will melt it down into bars and sell it, perhaps in New 
York six months hence. He will be careful to say nothing to 
the police, because he has no witnesses to prove my story 
against me, and because, if he had, it would only lose him 
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.. 3 benefit of the traneaction. As it is, we Bboll walk off 

uietly with our fifty or sixty thousand pouiiils, and no oue 

3 turn to look after ua. The only tliiug I 

regret is that I did n't eeud for tho lionetitest mtm in San 

Ftimcisco instead of the greatest rogue. It would only have 

been a nuoetiou of a little more troublo and time, and the 

honest man would have been in the same box as the rogue 

is now ; with the additional advantage for him, that ho 

would have been forever after preserved from being suoli an 

infernal fool and hypt>crite as to think or say that he was an 

^^^onest man again. But alas ! I am only humau, and my 

^^BBBt thoughts will sometimes come too lato ! '' He got up, 

^^Hretched himself, laughed again, and added, " hah I Jaok, 

^Hp)li't look so solemn, man. 1 'm only joking, and the gold- 

^^^rnith knows it as well as I do. It 'a the conventional style 

iu business engogementa, — tliut 's all. Why, what the 

devil's the matter, man? What makes you staro sol I'm 

uot a ghost ! " 

Jack's appearance at this moment was indeed remarkable. 
Standing ereot at his full height, — which was over rather 
than under sis feet, — his curling brown hair thrown back 
on his shoulders, one hand grasping the back of the chair 
from which he had risen, while the other moved v^uely 
before him, as if to lay hold of something visiblo only to 
himself; his eyea were fixed upon Bryan's face in a broad, 
immovable gaze, which nevertheless seemed to receive no 
impression from the material object of their regard. Tho 
upper eyelids were lifted in a peculiar manner, and tho 
pupils were widely distended. His cheeks and lips wore 
colorless, and the latter were pressed firmly together. At 
length he Bpoke, in a low even tone, strangely at variance 
with tho grisly purport of what he said ; — 

"He must be dead — there's the hole in his temple, 
and thick blood trickling out — Btyan — His eyes were 
hmrible — they should be shut. He's cold already. Who 
did it 1 I heard — no — " 

His voice lingered and stopped. Color returned to hia 
£ace, and the constraint vanished from his attitude. He 
closed and reopened his eyes twice or thrice, and shaded 
them with his hand, as one might do who emerges suddenly 
'fCta darkness into sunlight. Then ho glanced round the 
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room, reseated himself in the chair, and said in his usual 
tone, — 

"How long has that goldsmith been away? " 

"Long enough for me to die and come to life again, it 
seems," answered Brjan, attempting a nonchalance which he 
scarcely felt. 

Jack looked up at him quickly. 

" How did you know that ] " he demanded. 

" How did you know it — that *s the question," the other 
returned, with a short laugh. 

" Oh — I often have strange thoughts ; but I don*t speak 
of them," said Jack, looking a little troubled. " I want to 
ask you," he went on, " why you made that man believe you 
were a murderer and a robber — " 

" Ah ! I see my eloquence is more soporific than I sup- 
posed," interrupted Bryan, again laughing discordantly. 
"You will do me a favor, in your future thinkings, not 
to think of me, — especially when I am by. Some of these 
days you will injure my digestion. Once is enough for a 
man to die, in all conscience ! Here comes our banker." 



CHAPTER XXYIII. 

THE QUESTION OP PECUNIARY OBLIGATION. — JACK, IN THE 
EFFORT TO MAKE HIMSELF INDEPENDENT, ACHIEVES NO- 
TORIETY. — BRYAN DISCOVERS THAT BLOOD IS THICKER 
THAN WATER. 

Their business satisfactorily concluded, and their dinner 
eaten, the comrades sallied forth again to make some pur- 
chases. And now Jack was for the first time indoctrinated 
into some of the uses of that mysterious agent, money ; and 
what he saw caused him to take counsel with himself pro- 
foundly. It appeared that (without any fair reason that he 
could find out) money was given in exchange for things that 
had no trace of money about them. This was perhaps less 
mysterious than his own forecast of the matter had been, — 
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moly, tliat it needed only thut moiiey should be ghowQ in 
cirdar to inaure supplies of anything that might be requirud. 
But it introduced thia inevitable consideration, that if the 
money continued to be given away, the time would come 
when there would be none of it left. It was further evident 
that two people muat get rid of money more quickly tfaan 
e of them; whence Jauk's sage conclusion that he must be 
opting, at Bryan's hands, something nhieh he had no 

1 to enjoy. 
" My dear fellow," said Bryan, on being informed of this 
"Sculty, "you are making too much haste to be a fool. 
Nothing is got iu this world without its fair equivalent. 1 
just pnid that Jew five dollars for a coat, That's my equiva- 
lent for five dollars. Say I pay you twenty-five thousand 
dollars : 1 have my equivalent iu taking you to Europe and 
seeing how you get on there. The only use of money is to 
enable its owner to do what ho wants to. I want to spend 
the nest year or bo in your society. Of course you may, if 
fpu choose, thwart my iuulination ; but it woiUd be a cur- 
'todgeonly act on your part, and all my trouhle in getting 
us motley would be thrown away." 

^"But I want to go to Europe," objected Jack ; "so you 
i for doing what I would do at any rate — if I 
could." 

" That may be my misfortune, but it is your fault," Bryan 
replied. " However, to cut the matter short, you dug out 

I Id enough yourself to take you to Europe without any 
Ip from me ; and if you want any more, you cau earn it 
lenerer you like by modolliug hear and buffalo." 
"Will they give money for that]" 
•'Try them I" 
" It does n't seem a good thing to do," observed Jack, to 
lose mind, perhaps, the transaction appeared a sort of vul- 
Hzation of sacred things ; as if a man should receive a 
dinner in return for his enjoyment of a sunrise, or a coat 
and waistcoat for loving his wife. " But I '11 try it," he 
added, after a period of meditation. 

Without being aware of it, Jack produced npon the popu- 
lation of San Fi'unciaco a sensation not altogether out of 
proportion with that which they aroused in him. He was 
one of the handsomest men of his time, nut in hgure and 
18 
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features only, but in that use of the body and play and bril- 
liancy of expression without which beauty is wax and paint. 
There was something of the ideal cavalier of the chivalric 
age in his face and bearing ; and the fullest effect was given 
to these by the barbaric picturesqueness of his attire. The 
costume was, indeed, based upon the Indian model; but it 
had been embellished with such additions in the way of color 
and ornament as the wearer's artistic instinct (aided, per- 
haps, by occasional suggestions from the costume of wander- 
ing Mexican vaqueros) had prompted him to make. The 
result, at all events, was striking ; not to speak of the tell- 
ing manner in which it was worn. Jack was a cynosure 
wherever he went, much more to Bryan's satisfaction than 
to his own. He was not of the humor that enjoys personal 
singularity; he wanted to appear like everybody else, and 
thus to indicate outwardly his inner sentiment of human 
identity or brotherhood. To be stared at, therefore, made 
him uncomfortable ; and when (as too frequently happened) 
the starer was a woman, poor Jack would blush like a child, 
and not know where to look. The young ladies were not 
slow to perceive this diffidence, which added a final charm to 
the object of their interest ; their hearts dissolved within 
them, and in this liquefied condition added warmth and lus- 
tre to their eloquent eyes. Jack felt it, but comprehended 
it not ; he thought the young ladies, or some of them, were 
only a little lower than the angels ; but his burning desire 
was to find his way into a slop-suit as fast as possible, so 
that he might have opportunity to observe them without ex- 
citing their animadversions. Bryan, however, was far from 
falling in with this idea ; and upon various ingenious pre- 
texts he balked Jack in his designs upon the descendants 
of Abraham. " You 'd better stick to what you have until 
we are on board our vessel," he said ; " people will think 
you are proud and wish to make yourself out better than 
they are, if you dress in their clothes so soon." So he and 
his Indian prince paraded the town in every part, and were 
beheld of all the inhabitants thereof. A more arduous ex- 
perience Jack had never endured, though he was immensely 
exhilarated too, and his mind was thronged with new thoughts 
and sensations. 

The next day a mass of pipe-clay was procured, and Jack 
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wort upon his lirat group intended for public exhihi- 
aud aalo. The subjoct waa two wolves qutiri'slliug over 
caniaaB of & deer. All day long he toiled, aud all the 
isuing iiigUt ; until at lengtli, twenty-four Lours after its 
beginning, the work was finished- Jiick walked out, made 
bis way to the shore, and took tlie firiit ocean bath that he 
had enjoyed since Simuook days. Then he returned to the 
Jpn and slept till late in the aflemoon. Meanwhile Bryan, 
ithoat saying anything to his comrade, had gone about to 
';e certain arrangements ; and when Jack awoke, and 
into the room to look at his group, it had disajipearcd. 
.t that moment Bryan entered. He had adopted the garb 
of civilisation, — comparatively, at least Over a scarlet 
waistcoat, ont low to show the bosom of a white shirt with 
diatnonds in it, he wore a close-fitting black coat, and over 
that again a richly embroidered cloak in the Meiican style. 
Bound his wtust was a long and wide silken aaeb, in the 
folds of which was stuck a revolver. He had on black trou- 
aera and high top-boots, and upon his head was a hat with a 
broad curving brira. Prom hia neck was suapended a broad 
gold chain, which ended (presumably in a watch) at the 
pocket of hia waistcoat. In this guise he resembled those 
"libuater chiefs who, not long afterwards, made themselves 
tCTror of Southern California. 
Hulloa, Jack I Up already 1 " said he. 
.-■"I was looking for my wolves," replied Jack, impressed 
vitli his comrade's appearance. 

" I took c^re of them ; they 're down stairs, and every- 
thing will be ready in a few minutes." 
"What will be ready 1" 

" The eshibition. ^ the Art Gallery. In society. Jack, 
when an artist produces anything, it becomes his duty to let 
society see it. I know you don't wish to appear peculiar, bo 
1 have arranged this for yon. The ladies and gentlemen of 
San Franciaoo have been invited to assemble this evening to 
view a group in clay of a deer and wolves, modelled by the 
distinguished native artist who lately arrived in town. The 
parlor down stairs has been decorated for the occasion by 
the landlord, and we shall have a big crowd. You will ap- 
pear and make a speech, thanking them for their attondanue, 
and giving some details of your early artistic experiences. 
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Tou may throw in as much romance and unagination there as 
you choose, — the more the better. And then the group will 
be sold to the highest bidder. That 's the programme ! " 

Bryan, no doubt, was partly prompted by a spirit of mis- 
chief in all this ; he must have anticipated that Jack would 
be scared, but probably supposed that he would not take 
him altogether seriously. In fact, he had made his prepara- 
tions to do the speech-making himself, and, in general, to 
superintend the conduct of the affair ; and it was with the 
object of impressing the spectators with an idea of his splen- 
dor and importance that he had got himself up in the semi- 
Mexican style of magnificence that has been alluded to. For 
Bryan, though cynical enough, and of a mocking spirit, had 
certain foibles and follies of his own ; whereof not the least 
marked was a conviction of his overwhelming personal value 
and abilities.. He liked to show himself; to feel that he 
was taken at his own self-estimate or above it, and to prove 
over and over again the reality of his power and influence. 
In this respect, as in many others, he was at the opposite 
pole of feeling from Jack, who, despite outward appearances, 
was far more truly independent than he. Jack's strength 
consisted in merging himself in the activities of universal or 
catholic forces and truths ; while Bryan could only satisfy 
himself of his doughtiness by fighting for his own hand. Be- 
tween these two energies the world is divided. 

Contrary to Bryan's expectation. Jack took the information 
quietly. It must not be supposed, however, that he was un- 
moved by it. It went to his marrow like the audible voice 
of fate, and produced a commotion too profound to be seen. 
Taking it for granted that the duty, so far as its social aspect 
was concerned, was as Bryan had stated it, the question came 
whether it were incumbent upon him on higher grounds 
likewise. As an individual human being — as Jack — he 
knew that it would be impossible for him to face an as- 
sembly and say anything on the subject of art and his con- 
nection with it. Though he had often heard the Indians 
deliver harangues at their pow-wows, it was a rare thing for 
Jack himself to utter fifty words in succession. To discuss 
himself otherwise than as an atom of the general humanity 
was an exploit as little to be desired as attempted ; still less 
to couple so inglorious a theme with that of art, — which, in 
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jtB prime sense, wob not logically distinct to his apprehension 
from the conocption of diyinity itself. No ; hut might it not 
be due from him to the art which ha had presumed to illuB- 
trate, to be its spokesman and vindicator upon emergency 1 
He could not deny the force of this obligation ; and having 
once persuaded himself thereof, it only remained to hope 
that aomething {not himself) would enable him to fulfil it. 

The scene which followed will be best described from the 
point of view of him who was the chief actor in it. From a 
sea of inward turmoil and darkness Jack emerged, as it were, 
to find himself face to faae with a crowd of people, — a crowd 
less lai^e, perhaps, in reality than to his apprehension ; but 
quite big enough for the purpose in band. By some arrange- 
ment be stood higher than the crowd, looking down upon them; 
upon a table beside him was the modelled group ; the beams 
of the setting aim came level through tbe western window of 
the room, and drew a transparent veil of dusty light between 
Jack and the majority of tbe spectators, — a veil which prob- 
ably did Jack good service. There was a confitsed biizs and 
murmur of voices : all at once a loud and distinct voice, close 
to Jack, yet seeming to proceed from a distance of many 
leagues, and which sounded grotesquely strange, yet was iin- 
laistakably the voice of Bryan, uttered some words which 
appeared to be mere arbitrary □oiees, though nevertheless 
plainly conveying that if the ladies and gentlemen present 
would please to preserve silence, the sculptor of the group 
they had idl admired would like to address a few remarks to 
them. Hereupon there was a louder murmur for a moment ; 
and then a hush. For a moment Jack was uuder tbe im- 
pression that the expanse of faces before him was condeiising 
into a gigantic missile, aimed to strike him between tbe eyes, 
and impale him forever, a shameful spect.acle for the abomi- 
aatioti of mankind. The next moment, this agony passed 
away like a flame that is extinguished ; and Jack found him- 
self thinking quite calmly and luoidly, and with an actual 
glow of mental elevation, the series of thoughts ensuing ; 
though whether he also gavi. them audible utterance he was 
not at the time aware ; but he had a feeling that tbe faces 
{rendered pleasingly indistinct by a golden haze which over- 
spread them) were on his side instead of being oppoaed to 
'^iai; and from this, and other uueumstances that came to 
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his knowledge afterwards^ he inferred that he must have 
spoken aloud. 

" I love animals. They are beautiful carelessly, without 
knowing it. They are mure beautiful at some times than at 
others. That is so with all tilings. But the way is to look 
at the beautiful, and not to look at the ugly ; and to keep 
the beautiful part in your memory, and leave the ugly out. 
[A voice : * That *s what Dave Matthews did when he ran 
away with Mrs. Creamer ! '] The ugly part seems a mistake. 
I used to wonder why it was there at all. But then I saw 
that the world was not entirely beautiful, so that we might 
have a chance to make it so. Our minds are the best thing 
the Great Spirit has made [doubtful mutterings], but there 
is no good in our having them unless we use them to make 
other things better. [Murmurs of relieved assent.] But I 
found I could not make the least thing. I could see what 
I wanted in my mind, but it would not come out. At last, 
one day, I took a piece of clay, and pressed it into the 
shape of a squirrel eating a nut. Then I saw it was not the 
thing itself I needed to make, but only the shape of the thing. 
[Applause.] And it was not I that made even that, but the 
Great Spirit speaking to my mind. He makes all the real 
things ; but He makes the images of them only through us. 
And the images have a right to be, because there is something 
in them that is not in the real things. We did not help the 
Great Spirit to make nature ; but He helps us to make art. 
It tells us that we are His children, and that He means us 
to be happy.** 

Hereupon there was great applause, indicative, among other 
things, of a conviction upon the audience's part that the ad- 
dress had come to an end. A discourse on art which had 
reached a semi-religious climax could not, in the nature of 
things, go any further. But Jack's eloquence — or more ac- 
curately, perhaps, Jack himself — had been a success. His 
words and sentences were comprehensible, if the drift of 
them was not ; and the speaker's appearance and manner 
had captured the heart where the intellect remained unre- 
sponsive. He was a far more interesting affair than either 
art in the abstract, or the particular example of it which 
stood upon the table. 

** I will give fifty dollars for the clay wolves ! " called 
out some one. 
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1 11 give seventy-five 1 " exclaimed anotber. 
Hundred ! " cried n tliird. 

3 the midst of this commotioD, Jack stood in some be- 
'ilderment, not having as jet entered into the new cur- 
lut of sentiment. But when Eryan whispered in liia ear, 
Hold out for two hundred and fifty — you '11 get it !" ha 
hwoke to the situation, and found himself able to deal with 
it in a style which took every one by surpriae, Bryan in- 
cluded. 

" It cannot be sold," he eaid loudly and resolutely. " If 
there's anything good in it, it ian't my doing; and 1 can't 
take money for what is bad. It may be worth more tbau you 
give J or it may be worth nothing. I don't know, and 
don't ! I must wait till I do know," Aa he spoke, he 
bis knife from his bell, and cut the model into three 
four pieces. At this there was a violent uproar, which 
ireatened to become daugeroiis. Had there not been 
doubt something serious might have hap- 
pened, for the crowd had an indefinite notion that they had 
been bamboozled. Jack felt himself seized by the arm and 
hurried out of the room by a door at the haxk. It was Bryan 
vho had hold of him. 

"Let me go," he said, trying to free himself. "They 
don't understand — " 

" Small blame to them if they don't," returned Bryan. 
" It would take the twelve apoBtles rolled into one to under- 
stand yuu. Oomo along ; we had better not be seen till 
they 've had time to find out we have n't picked their 
pocketB, — which more than half of them believe now. 
You're aa mad as a March hare, and the wisest thing you 
con do will be to have a label to that effect stuck in your 
hat" By this time they had reached their apartment, 
Bryan looked the door, and put the key in his pocket. 

"I only cut up the clay," said Jack. "The image is just 
the same ae it was ; nothing can hurt that." 

" Ha, ha, ha I " laughed Bryan. " You must be the 
brother of the man who wrote a description of his dead 
grandmother, and sent it to the daguerrotypist. Hal — 
there goes your audience. You are a wonderful chap. 
Eere'a a fellow comes straight out of the wilderness, modda 
R group fit for the Solou at Paris, delivers a lecture to a 
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backwoods audience on the relation of religion to art, sees 
himself the most popular man in town, with a fortune for 
the taking, and then quietly gives his friends a slap in the 
face all round, and tells them they don't know their own 
minds ! What a fine candidate you *d make at an English 
hustings 1 The price of rotten eggs would become next to 
prohibitive. Upon my word, it would be safer travelling 
with the small-pox personified than with you ! But Provi- 
dence looks after beings of your sort. There go your 
dupes, laughing and chatting in the finest humor imagina- 
ble. If I had tried your game, we should probably have had 
the house burnt down by this time. You are like Daniel, — 
you were born under a lucky star. A night in the lion's 
den would only quiet your nerves, and a turn in the fiery 
furnace might just save you from catching cold. * Luck seeks 
its man,' says the proverb ! " 

"Well, I suppose it was foolish," Jack admitted with a 
sigh ; " but I 'm not used to think of selling things. But 
after all, the model belonged to me as much as anything 
can belong to anybody. And if they would rather have had 
it than their money, I ought to have given it to them. I 
had been thinking of it in another way just before, and for- 
got everything else." 

No awkward results followed from this episode; it was 
discovered that no one had been actually defrauded, and, 
the sculptor's behavior being incomprehensible, a humorous 
view was taken of what had occurred, and it was supposed 
that some profound joke on somebody must have been in- 
tended. Meanwhile Bryan rapidly pushed forward the nego- 
tiations for departure, and succeeded in securing berths on a 
fast-sailing merchantman bound for London round the Cape 
of Good Hope. The day before their sailing they were lean- 
ing over the vessel's side, as she lay in dock, when Tom 
appeared coming along the wharf with his usual slouching 
gait, carrying a bundle of things for which Bryan had 
despatched him. 

"What a mean-looking rascal it is!" remarked Bryan, 
pensively. " He 's an example of what a man may become 
who 's had the spirit taken out of him. I remember poor 
Hugh's telling me anecdotes alx>ut him in his boyhood, 
making him out a fine dashing fellow, full of pluck and by 
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iS stupid. You would nt think it to look at him 
iw, would you 1 He 'b been cowed, as th« phraso is ; that 

some man has got tlie better of him, phjeically and irior- 

bUj, and ao ruined him. There is no degradation to cwmpare 
with it," 

" It miiBt be degrading to the man who ruined him, too," 
said Jack. 

" H'm 1 how do you make that out 1 " 
" It would be a hateful thing to have such power over any 
one. You would keep thiuking of it, and using it. And 
yon would never use it for any thing good. You would think 
of wicked things to be done, only to make him do them. So 
he would really have a sort of power over jou. There could 
be nothing more degrading than that. I would rather be 
Tom than the man who spoilt him." 

" But you miyht get rid of him if you foirad him trouhle- 
Bome." 

" I don't believe you could get rid of him," 
" Pooh ! nonsense," exclaimed Bryan, throwing his cigar 
1 the water. "How can that hel Where's the man 
4(> spoilt Tom, for instance 1 " 
" He may be dead," 
" Dead I I '11 wagar he is n't. Tom has n't the stuff in 
faim to commit a timrder." 

" I am sure Tom will he with him when he dies," said 
Jack, with a strange poKitiveness. 

" This is your confounded artistic imagination," returned 
Bryan, looking down into the water and rubbing hia beard 
slowly. 

" Why do you keep him 1 " demanded Jack presently. 
Biyan shrugged his shoulders, 
" It isn't because you like him 1 " persisted Jack. 
^^_ "Like him, — -the blackguard! No. Well, he's been 
^^^pefuL He asks no (jucstions, and does as he 'a told. 1 
^^^Bn't keep him, — he stays." 

^^B^ "I wish you 'd send him away ! " said Jack, suddenly and 
^^^iiphatically. 

"Humph ! that's an idea, certainly." 

" Now ia the boat time. We are going away to-morrow. 

It 'a only leaving him here." 

" And glad enough he 'd be to atay, I 've no doubt." 
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" Let him stay, at any rate." 

" Look here, mj mau, what makes you so tremendously 
earnest about it]" inquired Bryan, turning a searching 
glance upon his companion. 

" I don't like what is in his face." 

" There *s nothing there except his features, is there 1 " 

" Yes, — sometimes." 

" Well 1 What in the devil's name is it 1 '* 

" I don't know how to tell you. But it 's something that 
makes me feel you had better not take him with you." 

Bryan laughed, and then was silent for a considerable 
time. At last he said, " I don't believe a word of all your 
nonsense, mind you ; but I shall let him stay behind for all 
that. He 's not the sort of valet one would choose for fash- 
ionable life in London." 

They still remained leaning against the bulwark ; and by 
and by Tom came up to know if there were any more 
orders. 

Bryan faced round upon hhn and eyed him deliberately 
from head to foot. 

" No," he said, " there are no more orders. You *rc to go." 

" Ay, sir," replied Tom, beginning to back away. 

" To go for good, I mean. I don't want any more of you. 
We shall part here. You 're to stay behind. Do you un- 
derstand 1 " 

Tom grinned vaguely, but did not move. 

" Say * Thank you ' and be off ! " added Bryan, impatiently. 

" Beg pardon, sir," said Tom, in a cringing tone. " Is it 
me to stay here, and you to sail away, sir ] " 

" Did n't I speak plain enough ? " 

" Beg pardon, — a' could n't do that, — could n't indeed, 



Sir. 
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You can't 1 But I say you shall! Are you going to 
disobey me ? " 

" A'd do anythin' for ye, Mr. Bryan, — anythin', if it wor 
to kill my own brother. But a* can't stay away from ye, — 
no, a' cannot ! " 

" Listen to me, Tom. If you disobey me, it will be the 
worse for you.'* 

" A' don't care no thin' for that," Tom replied, with a 
curious sort of subservient obstinacy. '^ You can kill me, if 
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1 — ye can murder me right here where a' stand ; but 
't part from ye uo other way, Mr. Bryan." 
suppose you mean that yon want money," said Bryan, 
after a pause, with a contemptuous intonation. " I intended 
to give you fifty pouuda, and here they are. Take them, and 
get out, — if you dou't want me to throw you out ! " 

Ha held the money towards bim ; but Tom still remained 
immovable. " 'T ia n't money a' need," he said, " not if 't was 
the world. A' must have you, sir, — nothin' else 'ull 
J 1 A' could n't li?e apart ftom je ; 't is ray meat aud 
'ink, and the bi-eath of my body, to bo with ye. That 'a 
' didn't make it so, niyselti and a' can't help it. 
l11 serve ye right well, Mr. Biyan, to the luat ; but to be 
)art from ye would be a worse death than any what you 
>uld give me ; and ao a' must stay." 

A looEc passed between the two men ; for a moment it was 
IB the balance whether Bryan did not catch Tom by tiie 
throat and hurl bira over the aido into the narrow atrip of 
bubbling black water between the ahip and the Jetty. But 
the moment paaaed, and the deed had uot been dune. Bryan 
returned hia money to his pocket, aud smiled. 

You see, Jack, what a faithful, affectionate feUow Tom 
ha said, with an effort to m^ntain hia usual light tone. 
'e did him injustice, didn't wel It'a all right, Tom; 
's five dollars ; go and have your last drunk on Ameri- 
whiakey. I was only joking, you scoundrel. Mind 
you're on board to-morrow before noon !" 

" Thank 'oe, air ; ay, a' won't forget," said Tom, pulling off 
hia cap and bowing before hia master. Then ho slouched 
away aud was seen uo more. 

The next day, at twelve o'clock, the vessel was towed out 
of dook, and headed for the Golden Gate, Bryan and Jack 
stood on the quarter-deck and saw the land, tho secret of 
whose riches they alone knew, retire slowly into the diutance 
behind the blue waves. Not they alone, however ; there was 
one other who shared their knowledge ; a stupid, uninviting- 
looking fellow, wlio aat huddled up i^inst some cordagu 
in the forward part of the ship, his dull eyes fixed upon 
tho sturdy, broad-shouldered figure that leaned so jauntily 
against the taH'rail and puSed hia cigar. They were master 
~ id slave; but which was which] 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

ONE OP THE LEAST EFFECTIVE METHODS OP PERSUASION IS 

RATIONAL DEMONSTRATION. ONE OF THE BEST WAYS OP 

BECOMING YOURSELF IS, SOMETIMES, TO BECOME SOMEBODY 
ELSE. 

April is not invariably the pleasantest month of the Lon- 
don year : in character it is inclined to be retrospective ; it 
evinces a shrewd recollection of March and February, but is 
reluctant to commit itself to any promises regarding May 
and June. Nevertheless, there are moments in which it un- 
bends, and, like some persons of a uniformly unconciliating 
demeanor, wins immense credit by a touch of merely ordi- 
nary affability. It is during one of these fortunate intermis- 
sions that I must request the reader to cross the threshold 
of the Vivians* London residence, and ascend the stairs to 
the drawing-room, where is to be seen a unique and attrac- 
tive mantelpiece ornament. A breadth of pallidly agreeable 
London sunshine falls through the southern window of the 
room, investigates the flowery pattern of a Brussels carpet, 
and smiles upon the legs and cushion of a comfortable easy- 
chair, in which is seated a fair-haired and full-chested woman, 
clad in a black dress trimmed with crape. She sits with her 
head thrown back, showing a pleasant and spirited profile of 
straight forehead, aquiline nose, and well-made mouth and 
chin. Her hands rest on the arms of the chair, upon the 
ends of which her fingers beat occasionally a restless tattoo ; 
her eyes are directed, not upon the mantelpiece ornament, 
but upon the carved cornice of the room ; but she alters her 
position slightly as from time to time she speaks, — which 
she does in short sentences, rapidly pronounced. 

The mantelpiece is a low and broad structure of black 
marble, with a French plate-glass mirror, in three compart- 
ments, with bevelled edges, resting upon it. It is low 
enough to admit of a person standing on the hearth-rug lean- 
ing his arms upon it easily. The person now occupying this 
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petition (and the person is, in fact, the mantelpiece orna- 
ineut above referred to) is not, however, a man. Tiie glass 
behind reflects the nape of a long neck of dusky wbiteaess, 
with a aoft shadow of hair growing low down upon it ; above, 
is a black coil of broad braids, bound upon a stately and 
well-proportioned head. You maj see, likewise, the smooth 
outline of an evenly curved cheek, and, depeudiug from tho 
lower tip of a delicate ear, a largo lioop of reddish gold. Q'he 
perBon, therefore, is evidently a woman ; and you would be 
apt to surmise tliat she is also a handsome woman, in the 
first bloom of youth. 

But here, instead of any longer confining your reBcarchea 
to the diary revelations of the lookiug-glaas, yon will prob- 
ably prefer to view this interesting object as she actually 
appears. Ton see a girl nnder twenty years of age, thoiigh 
the ease and dignity of her carriage, and the expression of her 
face, at once grave and vivid, make her seem older. It is a 
face cajHible, upon occasion, of singular and subtle mobility. 
Without any opparent muaeular contortion, its owner could 
make it reflect a complete series of emotions, from the mirtli 
of comedy to the terror or madness of tragedy. Her figure 
was the fitting instrument to carry out the requiremonts of 
Buoh a countenance. It was somewJiat tall and slender, but 
completely developed, and in its motions and poses gave evi- 
donce of thorough physical training. Sometinies this lithe 
figwre seemed to dilate and tower ; and then tho voice, sel- 
dom hurried and never indistinct, came in deep tones, more 
feminine than any shrillness, and more impressive than vncif- 
erouauesa ; and oue conid not choose but listen. Altogether, 
here was a young lady likely, fVom every outward indication, 
to make a figure in the social world, unless the divinity which 
shapes our enda were more than usually disregardful of her 
rough-hewing. 

She was dressed in a moniing costume of soft white cash- 
mere, lined and trimmed with crimson silk. It fitted tightly 
over the shoulders and upper part of the figure, but tho 
sleeves were very wide below the elbow, and down the i¥ont 
of the dress was inserted a broad strip of puckered silk. 
Besides her earrings she wore no ornauient but a delicate 
gold chain, to which was suspended some object bidden in 

T bosom. Her slippers were of crimson satin ; and as ahe 
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stood, one of them was crossed over the other, while her 
arms were extended along the mantelpiece, against which 
her shoulders rested. A comfortable fire glowed in the grate 
beneath ; a silent commentary upon the inefi&ciency of the 
April sunshine. 

" Well, I mean to go," declared this personage, speaking 
in a measured tone, after there had been a short pause in 
the conversation. " I see no necessity for a chaperon.'* 

" I *d go in a minute, my dear, if it was n't a masked ball ; 
but that would be a little too absurd even for me, would n't 
it 1 " said the older lady. " And if it were n*t a masked ball, 
I shouldn't a bit mind your going without a chaperon — 
at least, not so much. That 's the way I feel about it." 

" Nobody was ever any better for having a chaperon." 

"Well, society is. It's what people think, we have to 
look out for. If you do anything unorthodox, people think 
something 's wrong ; and that hurts them, if it does n't hurt 
you." 

" It is not my business to take care of them." 

" Yes it is, if you live with them, and go to their parties. 
And all the more because you are somebody. If you were 
Jane Smith, you might do what you liked, and nobody 'd 
mind ; but since you 're Miss Madeleine Vivian, and heiress 
to a big fortune, you have to look out." 

Miss Vivian drooped her black eyelashes, and drew up one 
hand to fillip her earring. " It 's being a masked ball mi^es 
it more easy for you to go, instead of less," she said, shift- 
ing the ground of the argument. " Nobody will know who 
you are." 

" Oh, my dear child, we don't keep our masks on. As soon 
as the people are all there, and supper 's ready, we take our 
masks off." 

" We are not obliged to take them off. And we need not 
stay to supper." 

" Well, but at any rate it would be known I was there. 
Invitations are issued, you know ; and if Mrs. Kate Boland 
accepts, how will it mend matters whether she's seen or 
notl" 

" You could refuse, and then go." 

" They would n't let me in." 

" I would give my name to the doorkeeper, and say you 
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lere m; iViend, and wished to i-emain luikoown. There 

iiild be no difficulty about that. Aha ! Mistress Kate, 

have thoe on the hip I" Miaa Vivian esteuded her nrm 

iwards her frieud, threw up her head, tiud smiled eplendidlj. 

You aro a very cunning, underhand, iutriguiug person,'' 

id Kate, folding hor arms and laughing. " I don't love 

ij^u a bit I But now see hero ; it must be all clear and 

aboveboai'd between ub two, you know, however much we 

may deceive other people. I want you to tell me what 

mf^B yon bo set upon going to thia particular bolll" 

"Because it's amaaked ball," replied Madeleine, coming 
;with a sauntering step across tho apace that intervened be- 
Ifvoen her and Kato Itoland. Then she seated herself tipou 
'^he side of the lattcr'a chair, put an arm round her neck, 
and ItisBcd her cheek. 

"And in what do j-ou suppose a maaked ball ifl better tfaati 
any other kind of halU" liemanded Kate, when those en- 
dearments hod continued a few moments. 

"There ia the same difference that there is between a 
ruby and — Whoever hoard so absurd a question ?" said 
Madeleine, raising her head and turnhig it soomfiilly. 

" You are showing your ignorance, my dear. In an ordi- 

,ry ball yon wear what yon 're accustomed to, and feel 

imfortable and respectable ; and in a masked ball you near 

ontlandish thing that makes you feel like a guy, and a 

id liot mask that gives yon a headache." 

exclaimed Madeleine, etailing up, "Everything 
most delightful and romantio in life is a masquerade I You 
can throw aside yourself — you can become what you want 
to be ! I never can be myself — ■ I am ten times myself — 
I am ncit myself! All the world shows like a 
splendid story ; you can do and say the poetry and romance 
"lat yoti have no heart even to think about at ordinary 
lies. And if anything worth living for ia to happen to you 
would happen then. You would meet some one you 
■ed ; or somo beautiful dream would come true. I should 
:e to be at a masquerade that went on forever." 
"Ah, well, there might be some sense in that,'' remarked 
Kate, conscientiously retaining her matter-of-fact attitude. 
"It's when you're driving home that you always begin to 
ol. As for meeting some one you loved, I don't 
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know whom you 'd be likelj to meet, miless it were Stan- 
hope Maurice.'' 

Madeleine let her arms drop listlessly to her sides. 

** If I met him there, even a masquerade would seem 
commonplace," she saicL 

" I don't know what you call commonplace. You won't 
find a better man anywhere. And he loves you as hard as 
he can. And I believe he 's lost a lot of monev over those 
wretched mines.'' 

There was a touch of genius in this latter argument. 

" 1 am sorry if he is losing money,*' said Madeleine. " I 
woidd give him all he has lost if it w<juld cure him of think- 
ing he loved me. Perhaps I could n't tind a better man. 
But I don't want a better man — I don't want a good man 
at all ! You alwavs know what a (^ood man will do and sav. 
A man might as well not be at all if you can say that of 
him." 

Madeleine was not naturally of a law-abiding temperament, 
and Bryan Sinclair, therefore, was a more likely person than 
Maurice to captivate her fancy. He must be classed among 
those who, justihably or not, are at war with society. He 
could not be termed handsome, but this, instead of being an 
obstacle to Madeleine's reg:ird for him, was rather in his 
favor. Either she was handsome enough for two, or else 
beauty did not form an essential part of her masculine ideaL 

Such being the situation, Kate was not at a loss to divine 
who Madeleine was thinking of when she spoke of meeting 
" some one you loved ** at a masquerade ; she wa» reminded 
afresh that Madeleine's sentiment towards Brvan was un- 
chan^d, and the manner of the young lady's reference to 
his character as being all the more lovable because not con- 
ventionally virtuous, cost her a foreboding sigh. 

*' I hope you will have a happy life, my dear," she said at 
length. 

" There will be black and white in it, but I hope no gray," 
Madeleine returned. 

She was in the habit of making such remarks, and they 
could be taken to sijmifv little more than that she was im- 
patient of a humdrum existence, and longed to bo violently 
absorbed in something. In all her most powerfully colored 
forecasts of life she saw herself enacting the part, not of 
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simple Madeleine Vivian, with her uneventful history and 
prosaic limitations, hut of some untrammelled and dra- 
matio heroine, witliin whose itnagiucd nature she fancied she 
could attain wider and more trenchant action. This trait, 
while showing an aspiration for & range of esistence wider 
and more many-aided thau ftUla to the ordinary human lot, 
betrayed at the same time a comfurative lack, of that idiosyn- 
crasy which prompts a person to cling to his private selfhood 
as to the most precious and uecesaary of his poeseasiona. 
Madeleine, however, never absolutely forsook her identity. 
But her identity mas elastic and versatile, instead of being 
narrow and rigid. In a word, fihe waa, by temper and intui- 
tion, that strangest of beinga, a great actress. 

The conversation between tlia two friends came to an end, 
as such conversations generally do, without reouhiug a defi- 
nite oonolusion. It ia seldom possible to any one to speak 
of really vital things, ualesa in moments of exooptional ex- 
altation of feeling, or vividness of circumstance. At the 
same time, friends whose relation to one another is close 
and sympathetic often interpret a silence as easily and ac- 
curately as a spoken word. 

After the silence had lasted a little while, a servant en- 
tered the room, and said that Mr. Bryan Sinclair waa down 
stairs, and wished to know whether the ladies were disen- 
gaged. 

" Mr. Sinclair may come up," said Madeleine, in an in- 
different tone. 

But when the servant had gone out ^ain, her eyes met 
Kate's. Kate perceived in her expression what seemed to be 
the sudden and strong up-gnsh of a new groat fountain of life. 
It parted her lips, arched her brows, and heaved her bosom. 

" How strange, just as we were speaking of him," Made- 
leine said. 

To this Kate could not restrain herself from answering, — 

" My dear, we 've neither of us said a word about him." 

Madeleine blushed ; and while she was doing bo, Mr. Sin- 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

FBOVIDEErCB OFTEN ELLUSTBATBS THB BBOTHERHOOD Of MAS 
BY PLACDTG WISE PEOPLE IN THB CATEGORY Of fOOLS. — 
JACK HAS OFFERS OF EMPLOYMENT FROM TWO MASTEBS. 

Sinclair shook hands with the two ladies in his usoal 
hearty and bluff fashion. 

" How jolly to find yoa together," he said. *' Yoa 'le 
looking capitally^ Mrs. Roland. City life seems to agree 
with both of yon. How about Lady Maurice and Stan- 
hope]" 

"They have sold the Devonshire Place," replied Kate^ 
after waiting a moment to see whether Madeleine was going 
to speak. " Stanhope seems to have made a muddle of thoeo 
mines of yours.'* 

** I was afraid he would,'* said Sinclair, crossing his legs 
and shaking his head. " Poor Stanhope does n't know when 
to stop^ But now 1 'm here again things will mend." 

^ Not to break is better than to mend," Kate observed. 
** Are you tired of California ] " 

" California has served my turn. I am the new Columbus. 
I brought you a specimen. Miss Vivian." 

He took out of his pocket a necklace, made of nuggets of 
virgin gold, varying gradually in size from bits as small as a 
pea to a pendant an inch in length, and handed it to Made- 
leine. She took it, glanced at it, and let it rest on her lap. 

" The country is full of those things," Sinclair remarked. 

^ I should have been tempted to stay longer," said Kate. 

" Oh, I got what I wanted. A year was my limit. Now 
the other fellows may try their luck. All I wanted was the 
bloom of the peach. I found something else there, better 
than gold in its own way." 

" What was it ? " inquired Madeleine, speaking for the first 
time. 

A genius." 

Have you taken the bloom off him too 1 " 

This question came from Kate. 
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" He 's bloom all through," said Sinolnir, running the tip 
of his tongue along his iippor lip, and looking amused. 
" He invented art for himaolf. Sculptor in a line of Ills own, 
— wild animals, I 'm going to make a sensation out of him. 
You ladies must take him up and bring him into taahiou. 
Nothing like him has ever been Been in London." 

" Is he an Indianl" naked Kate Koland. 

" A white Indian. Ho had lived with the red-skinB Bome 
Bis or Beveu years when I found him. The tribe had been 
muBBacred, and he v/aa on bis way to the coast. He had 
beon a sort of chief among them. Imagine a fellow six foot 
high in his stockings, handsome as Apollo, and graceful aa 
u panther. He's cut off his hair; it used to curl down 
his back fifteen inches. He was as simple as a child, and 
serious as a sagamore ; but since we 've been together, eft- 
peciftlly on the voyage over, I 've put a little nineteenth-cen- 
tury civilization into him. Or rather, he got it out of me," 
added Sinclair, catching and understanding a glance that 
Rate shot at him. He paused a moment, aud said, with a 
chuckle, " You must n't think I 'vo spoilt him, Mrs. Koland ; 
that is n't my cue ; I know the value of pure metal when I 
see it. But he seems to suck in information through all his 
pores ; and the more he gets the thirstier he is. Turns it all 
to good purpose too. They say genius is like fire ; hut it 'a 
hke ice in the way it keeps a man freah. Whatever is of 
no use to him ho'l! have nothing to do with." 

" A sculptor ia ho 1 " Mra. Roland said. 

"I never knew what there was in wild beasts until I saw 
his models. He can make a figure of a grizzly bear sis 
inches high look as big as hfe. We took some clay on board 
with us, and he has been at work during the voyage, and 
modelled half-*-dozen groups. The captain bought one of 
them for the amount of the sitist's passage-money. As soon 
as the thing gets wind, he can make his living. A work of 
art by a native prince of California will be the thing that no 
fashionable drawing-room can be without. And the prince 
himself will turn the heads of half the women in Ijondon, 
If he plays his cards well, he ought to marry an earl'a 
daughter, at least, in his first sis months." 
" And if he does n't play his cards well, in six months he 

I be a good-for-nothing toper and vagal*ond, I suppose," 
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said Mrs. Roland. " That is generally the way with people 
who are brought suddenly into civilization. We must try 
to keep him barbarous, my dear,*' she added, turning to 
Madeleine, who still sat with her necklace in her lap, sin- 
gularly undemonstrative. 

"I shall not see him at all," Madeleine answered, with 
slow decision. 

" My goodness, child, why not T' 

Madeleine only shook her head, with compressed lips. 

" My talk about him doesn't do him justice," said Bryan, 
in a Christian spirit. " He needs to be got hold of by the 
best people. Not a bit vicious, you know ; but the one 
thing he cannot get through his head is the immortal diflfer- 
ence between a man with a good coat and a man with a bad 
one. He would have the same manner for her majesty and 
for her majesty's laundress. Coming over, he was four hours 
in the forecastle for one in the cabin, — because, as he very 
neatly put.it once, the sailors will say what they think, and 
the cabin folks think what they '11 say. But he does n't talk 
forecastle lingo. He 's a prince, wherever be is. Oh, I 'm 
proud of him ! " 

" Well, what are your present intentions 1 Shall you stay 
in London 1 " asked Kate. 

" My present intention is to go to Lady Mayfair's masked 
ball on the 7th of next month." 

" Oh ! " said Kate, with a glance at Madeleine, who moved 
slightly, and flushed. " On the 7th, is it ]" 

" So her ladyship told me." 

" How long have you been in London 1 " demanded Made- 
leine, in a dry tone. 

" Long enough to wash my face, and have a suit of clothes 
made," he replied cheerfully. "You'll be at the ball, of 
course 1 Lady Mayfair says she entreated you." 

" I shall certainly not think of going," said Madeleine, 
with stem impressiveness. 

Kate Roland looked up in quick surprise, doubting the 
evidence of her ears. Madeleine's face was as grim and dark 
as the Cumaean Sibyl's. Now, it was Kate's desire to keep 
Madeleine and Sinclair apart ; but she sagaciously reflected 
that the best way to promote a misunderstanding would not 
be forcibly to keep the paities to it from a private interview. 
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while the breach was yet warro. After a little further con- 
vereation, therefore, alie remarked that she had some ahnp- 
ping to do, and requested to be excused while she went lu 
put on her bonnet. 

But Madeleine would not accept this couceBsioa. 

" It is not quite time yet," she said ; " and since I am 
going with you, you need not get ready before I do." 

" It is quite time for me to be off," observed Sinclair, get- 
ting to his feet briskly. He betrayed no discomposure ; but 
he had a faculty, upon occasion, of retiring behind the mate- 
rial subatance of his face, as it wei'e, and leaving the features 
to brazen it out without him, " 1 looked in to say how-d' ye- 
do, but it is n't a serious call. I 'm not settled yet. 1 want to 
have a talk with Stanhope. I shall see you again." 

"Well, I should imagine bo," rejoined Kate, with a laugh. 
" Bring Stanhope with you when you oomo. He haa been 
moping lately and needs comforticg." 

" Yes, it Beems a long time since we saw him,' said Mad- 
eleine. Then, as Sinclair held out his hand to say good-by, 
she put the necklace of gold nuggets into his palm, aa if she 
had supposed that was what he wanted. Sinclair let her 
hand remain as it was, and looked straight into Madeleine's 
eyes. After a few moments she said ratJier feebly, — 

"You will want to take it with you, 1 snppose." 

" The thing is a curiosity," he replied. " Each piece of 
gold haa a story to it. Some day I '11 tell them to you. 
Sup^iose you keep it meanwhile I " 

Madeleine eyed him hesitatingly. After a pause she 
slowly put out her hand and received back the necklace. 
Sinclair thereupon smiled, nodded a good-by to Kate Roland, 
and took his departure. 

At the street door a brougham was standing, with n 
coachman in livery on the bos. As Sinclair stopped into it 
he said, " Drive to the studio, Tom, and look sharp I " The 
coachman touched his hat, and the vehicle rolled away. 

Jack and Bryan had been in London some two weeks. Biyan 
had taken lodgings in a fasbiounble quarter, and was for 
having Jack do likewise. But Jack, as it turned out, had 
Tiewa of his own. FiialiJon did not as yet fascinate him. He 
oo uld not understand how Plantagenet de Vere eamo to 

erit and receive more consideration than John Hod(;e, He 
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was more attracted by the emotional than by the intellectual 
side of his fellow-beings; and he conceived that intellect 
tended to diminish or at least to veil emotional activity. 
When he left the vessel, he carried with him the affectionate 
regards of the men before the mast ; while the denizens of 
the after part of the ship regarded him, some as being 
cracked, others as a prig. For his own part, he had enjoyed 
the ocean beyond measure, and was sorely tempted to adopt 
seamanship as a permanent profession; but he controlled 
his longings and came ashore. After the first day or two he 
and Bryan to some extent parted company. Jack was set 
upon seeing and feeling London in his own way, before turn- 
ing his attention to clubs and evening receptions, or even to 
theatres. Bryan was wise enough to let him follow his bent ; 
he gave him a few pieces of sensible and plain-spoken advice, 
and left him to his devices ; only insisting that he should 
report himself every two or three days. Jack hired a room 
in the Aldgate coffee-house at a shilling a day, where his 
furniture consisted of a short bed, a rickety chest of drawers, 
and a bottomless chair ; his company, of music-hall actors, 
fourth-rate shopboys, and tumultuous seamen. From this 
centre he explored the city, becoming acquainted with regions 
and phases thereof about which few people west of Temple 
Bar had so much as heard. His excitement and curiosity 
enabled him to overcome even the annoyance of his boots, 
enhanced though it was by the unrelenting hardness of the 
stone pavements. But when the edge of novelty had worn 
off, he paid his reckoning to the stout landlord and conveyed 
himself and his luggage to a respectable old brick house on 
the Chelsea embankment, the attic chamber of which was 
henceforth to be known as his studio. He could now be 
said to be launched upon his artistic career. Within a week 
he sold another of his groups. It was bought by an elderly 
gentleman for whose introduction Bryan was responsible, and 
who, though a lawyer by calling, owned to artistic proclivi- 
ties. A few days later this gentleman called again, and 
imparted the information that a certain Lady Mayfair wanted 
a life-size bronze group of wild animals in her entrance-hall, 
and that the sculptors of London had been invited to send 
in competitive designs. "My advice to you is to compete," 
added the gentleman ; " and I prognosticate your success.'' 
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" I can send her thia," said Jack, giving a preoccupied 
dig to the picco on which he was at work. Hia ignorance 
prevented him from appreciating the greatnosa of the 
opportunity. 

" What lire you going to call that, if I may aski Elephant 
and tiger t " 

" I don't know elephants and tigers. Thia is a deor and 

mther." 

" I Bee. I dare say, now, you understand wild boaats as 
P^Il as 1 do common law, — eh 1 " 

" I know some animals. I used to hunt them and watch 
thsm in California." 

" Yea, — yea ; you were horn in California, I think 1 " 
; I want thero — a long way." 
e ; Canada % " 

" I passed through a part of Canada. But my firat placa 

B New Engluud." 

*'Ah 1 I know something about Now England; Boston, 

iwburyport, Portsmouth, — eh 1" 

•* Were you ever there 1" demanded Jock, with some 

■erest. 

" No. Never made the trip ; but I liad a case once that 
led to ray making inquiries. Uaao of inheritance, — roman- 
tic, rather. Nothing came of it, though. So you 're a 
Boston iau 1 " 

"I never was in Boston." 

" Ah I I fancied all New England people went to Boston." 

" Very few Siincook people over went there," said Jack. 

" Eh, — what 'a that 1 What name ] " 

"Suncook. That was my first place." 

The gentleman had been on his feet during the latter part 
of this conversation, and was apparently on the point of tak- 
ing his leave. But he now put hia hand on a chair, and eat 
down upon it with measured deliberation. He raised his 
eye-glaas, and scrntiulzed Jack with a o me earnestness. Then 
he looked away, and seemed, for a few moments, to take 
'lent oounBel with himaelf. Jack continued hia work with- 

t noticing him. 

k, — Suncook," said the gentleman at length, 
mating the word slowly. " Odd name that. Let me see 
pinland town, I believe, in — Massachusetts 1" 
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" No ; it *s on the sea." Jack then described its position with 
some particularity. "I believe I was bom there/* he added. 
" It *s the first place I remember. I have n't seen it for seven 
or eight years. I have hardly spoken of it till now." 

" Seven or eight years. You could n't have been over 
twenty when you left it 1 '* 

I am only a little over twenty now." 
Parents still living there, I suppose 1 " 
I had no parents that I know of. There was only an old 
man, — M. Jacques." 

" H'm ! Rather odd your leaving so suddenly, — eh 1 " 
"I wanted to go away," replied Jack, with reserve. 
" Of course, — of course, — very natural ! Well, — the 
papers you brought away with you, — they got lost, I sup- 
pose, — eh 1 " 

" What papers do you mean 1 " 
" Certificates of birth, — all that sort of thing." 
" I never had any. There were no such papers." 
** Papers to prove your identity in case of need. If you 
wanted to prove your name was Jack Vivian, for instance," 

— here the lawyer glanced keenly at the young man, who, 
however, betrayed no sign of intelligence, — "documentary 
evidence might be indispensable." 

"My name is nothing but Jack ; M. Jacques used to call 
me Jacques sometimes. There can never be any need of my 
proving that," observed Jack, indiflFerently. But after a 
while he paused in his occupation, looked at his visitor with 
a slightly puzzled expression, walked to the comer of the 
room where the banjo was standing, and taking it up, 
seated himself, and began to tune it with an air of abstrac- 
tion. By and by he said, half to himself — 

" I seem to have had a talk something like this before." 
" Ha ! very likely. With Mr. Bryan Sinclair, I presume 1 
You must often have talked over all these matters with him, 

— ehr' 

" No, I never have. I never even spoke to him of Sun- 
cook. It was much longer ago than that — it was a dream, 
perhaps. I forget it." 

The lawyer stayed some while longer, and asked a num- 
ber of questions, or, to speak more accurately, made a num- 
ber of interrogative remarks ; but without eliciting anything 
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'iinportance from Jack. At last he trwk bis lenve, but not 
■ il he liad prevailed upon Ibe young sculptor to dine with 

dny during the following week. 
" We sbftll bo quite alone. I have s few pieces of statuary 
and pictures I should like to show yoi) ; and a glass of port 
or mudeira, — the genuine thing, I cnn assure J'OII." 

Will Bryao be there i " Jnck inquired. ^ 

Not on this oconaion. No. And — but, by the by, will 

Yes," said Jack, who had not learned the imprudence of 
obligation which might cost him something. 
"Wimply — for the present — not to mention our conver- 
sation to our fiiend Sinclair. I 'm preparing a bit of a sur- 
for him, perhaps ; 1 'II espliiiu to you later on. Thnt 'a 
ideretood then 1 Thanks. Till Thursday at eii o'clock, 
lod day, Mr. Vivian, — Mr, Jack, I would say, — good 

Vivian I " mused Jack, resuming his banjo. " And my 
having but one name. 1 wish I could remember 1 I wish 
Bryan were going to dine with us." 

He fell into a reverie, humming a song in an undertone to 
the accompaniment of the musical strings, lu the midst of 
this Bryan came in, having just arrived from that interview 
with Madeleine which has been described. 

" Where did you i>ick up that tune 1 " he demanded, after 
the first words of greeting had been snid. 

" I found it myself when I was a child," Jock replied. 
It was, in fact, the little wordless song which his unknown 
mother had sung. 

" If I'm not mistaken, I heard it in Paris ten years ago, 
— the air is very peculiar. I recollect — the old maiden 
lady, whose niece had run away ; well, that's curious. Was 
^nir mother a Frenchwoman, Jack 1 " 

'Jock made no reply : he was not attending. 

It would be a capital joke," continued Bryan, chuckling, 
you coidd be made to appear as the lost heir of Castlo- 
! If I 'd thought of it in time, I might have intro- 
1 you to English society as tbo claimant. What a blow 
tar old Murdoch ! " 
Whol" demanded Jndc, suddenly. 
"Oh, a fellow-conspirator of mine in bygone days. We 
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met in Paris at the old lady's scUon. The plot was, that I 
should many his daughter, who was heiress to a great estate 
in the contingency of no nearer claimant existing. But, in 
one way and another, evidence was forthcoming that such a 
claimant possibly existed, and poor Murdoch set out for Amer- 
ica to make investigations. What the deuce can have become 
of him ] Did he and the boy play the Kilkenny cats, or 
what 1 There are a great many loose ends in this world. On 
second thoughts, my man, we won't set you up for the heir. 
You would spoil my game. If you are Jack Vivian, four- 
teenth Baron Castlemere, it will become my duty to pitch 
you out of the window, or brain you with the poker." 

While Bryan rattled on in this style. Jack was pursuing 
his own thoughts, which took a turn that seemed to him 
very strange. A vision of faces and events that he had sup- 
posed to be the exclusive property of his own remembrance 
had suddenly risen up, as it were, and uttered themselves 
aloud. The effect was to make him mentailly shrink back and 
conceal himself. Only after long private meditation could he 
resolve what to say, if he said anything. Meanwhile, it did 
not need his promise to the lawyer to lay an embargo upon 
his tongue. 

" You show no curiosity regarding the success of my mis- 
sion," exclaimed Bryan, at last. 

Jack looked at him inquiringly. 

" My interview with my lady-love, man ! Where have 
your wits gone wool-gathering again ] You are not at all 
the character to ^\3.jjidus Achates in an intrigue ! '* 

" I remember now : Miss Castlemere." 

" Miss Castlemere, as it suits me to call her, — though the 
deuce knows why I should take such precautions with you, 
or with anybody else, for that matter ! You would never 
believe, Jack, what a charming alteration has come over the 
demeanor of all my fashionable friends since my return. 
When I went away to California, I was a sort of pariah ; 
there were shady passages in my past ; my governor had cut 
me off with a shilling ; I was living by my wits ; I was a 
detrimental ; the papas and mammas of society warned their 
offspring against me; the committees of my clubs gently 
suggested that my name should fade away from the list of 
members. But now all is sunshine and invitation ! I go 
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everywhere, diue out every night, am flattered and careesed 
by those who whilom mistrusted me ; marriageable daugh- 
ters are displayed before rae iu enticing attitudes, and inno- 
cent sons are confided to my guidance and instruction. It 
is very touching : it is enough to restore the vQrietit cynic to 
the firBt deny purity of his belief in human nature ; and it 
has, I am sure, nothing to do with the report that I have in 
some way fallen heir to a nailliou sterling. The only person 
who does n't seem to be favorably affected is my laidy-love : 
her behavior thia morning was cold and reticent." 

" I suppose she does n't love you any more 1 " said Jack, 
ingenuously. 

" Thanks for the inspiriting suggestion. I was hidf 
inclined to think so myself at first. But that is an hour 
ago ; and now 1 incline to the belief that she loves me more 
thau ever. She is indignant about something ; but she ended 
by keeping the necklace. A word alone with her will make 
it all right ; and that I will have at the masquerade. By 
the way, you must come to the masquerade, my man. I 've 
got a card for you, and it will bo a capital way of making 
your dibut. You can appear in character, — put on deerskin 
and wampum, and paint your face red and black. You shuU 
be presented to Miss Castlemere," 

"Then she will go." 

"As a matter of fact, she said she wouldn't. But she 
will change her mind between thia and the 7th of May. On 
that day I propose to publish to the world the fact of our 
engagement. The wedding will take place on her birthday, 
next November, when she also comes into her inheritance. 
You shall be my beat man, Jack; unless you're married 
yourself before then." 

" 1 maybe back in America before then," said Ja«k, laying 
down his banjo and returning to bis clay. 

"Nonsense! We can't spare yoa, my man; and you'll 
find you can't spare us, after you have got used to us a little, 
What has put America in yonr bead 1 " 
^^To this question Jack vouchsafed no reply. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

LADY MATPAIR DEVISES AN ALLEGORICAL REPRESENTATION OP 
HUMAN SOCIETY. — MADELEINE AND KATE ROLAND EXEROISB 
TOEIR TALENT FOR PRIVATE THEATRICALS. 

Lady Maypair's abode was a sort of architectural conti- 
nent. Travellers made journeys into it, and the discovery 
of new regions was occasionally reported. No one pretended 
to have more than partially explored it. It was the dwelling- 
place of fashionable civilization ; but it could only, in a spe- 
cial sense, be termed exclusive. Any sphere of society which 
had attained a certain level of cultivation and refinement 
was endowed with its rights of citizenship. In this respect 
it was an eclectic republic. Royalty itself could not com- 
pete with Lady Mayfair in the brilliant catholicity of her 
entertainments. Her name was Alexandra, and she was 
called Alexandra the Great, because there were no more so- 
cial worlds left for her to conquer. She was a slender, con- 
genial, infallible woman, with a graceful neck, a drifting 
gait, a low voice, and an illustrious smile. Her person was 
youthful, her experience immense ; she had the tact of a 
strain of music, and the judgment of a planetary system. 
No one knew who she was or whence she came; but one 
would sooner speak disrespectfully of the equator than of 
her; she was much the more absolute and indispensable 
institution of the two. This woman expressed what every- 
body was trying to think, and accomplished what everybody 
was trying to invent. To converse with her was to be made 
aware of unexpected reservoirs of culture and courtesy 
within yourself. 

It was her custom to begin each season with a great 
party ; a sort of grand review of troops at the opening of 
the campaign. Here you would recognize the famous figures 
of former years ; and here you would catch the first glimpse 
of those destined to future renown. On the present occa- 
sion the world was to meet itself through the medium of a 
masquerade. There was once a time when it was not the 
thing to take one's children out driving in the Row ; until 
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B day the Royftl family appeared in her Majesty's carriage. 
was formerly unfnahionable for a Imiy to lie aeeii in a hiiu- 
b in tho afternoon ; but on a certain aftemonn the 
tineess of Wulee did tlie ituposstble deed, and thenceforth 
t was all right. Within living memory laasqueradefi were 
JBot held to he quite respertahle ; but when it became known 
'Ihat masks wore to be worn at Lady Mayfnir'a, society ac- 
knowledged its mistake. Nothing was talked of but cos- 
tumes nod characters; and "Whnt shall yon go as?" became 
an integral part of the day's language. The htcraturo of 
masquerades was in demand at the libraries ; and everybody 
became more or less of an anthority on historical epochs. 
A little more, and society would have been in danger of 
getting irretrievably educated. 

Invitations were for nine o'clock ; but as supper was to be 
at one, it was evident that a broad margin would he allowed 
for lato arrivals. Evory guest was required to wear a mask, 
—and not to take it off before supper-time ; at that hour it 
^bigbt be removed or not, at pleasiira No one could appear 
kthout at least a domiao ; but characteristic costumes would 
JB preferred. The nnmlier of persona likely to be present was 
'otisly estimated, and the posaibility of unwarranted in- 
niders finding their way in was a subject of interesting 
onjecture. But Lady Mayfair had never made a mistake, 
t&d it was not probable that she would fail in this point. 
Meanwhile, the idea that something unorthodox might con- 
ceivably occur served to enhance the fascination of the 
genera) prospect. 

On the morning of the Tth of May the topic of the mas- 
qnerade again came up for diseuasion between Madeleine and 
Kate ; and the former reiterated her determination not to go. 
She had remained in an unusually morose frame of mind 
from the day of Sinclair's first call till now ; and had evaded 
Kate's efforts to get her to explain. " Nothing is the mat- 
ter," she peraiatcutly afRrmed, " I have changed my mind." 
So much was evident; the question was whether she would 
change it again. Kate could not disguise her uneasiness. 
The matter of the necklace was an additional source of mis- 
ipving. So far as Kate knew, it bad never been given liack. 
_Knte's fear had been tliat Madeleine bad been waiting for 
lasquorado as an opportunity for coming to an under- 
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standing with Sinclair in some fiishion suited to her dramatie 
and romantic genius. Bat she did not know whether to 
feel relieved or not. when ^ladeleine iinallT adhered to her 
purpose of giving the masquertide the go-by. 

An hour or two later Madelebie aaid, — 

" My Aimt Maria has written that she wishes to see me. 
I think I shall go there and spend the night. Yoa won't 
mind being here alone I " 

She was holding a letter in her hand as she spoke. Her 
Aunt Maria^ it sh<:>uld be said, was at this time living in 
another part of London, ui a small house which she had 
rented for her private accommodation. She and her niece 
had not agreed very well together as co-inmates of one 
dwelling ; but as their diiferences were mainly tempera- 
mental, the separation had had the effect of renewing their 
£rien<ilv relations. Thev saw each other just as seldom as 
they pleased, and never outstayed their mutual welcome. 
Wealthy people ought never to bore one another ; one of the 
most preci<jus uses of money is the £i42ilities it afibrda for 
enabling its possessors to keep apart. 

" I think it 's a g*3od idea," Kate answered. " I eaa go 
with vou if vou like." 

w •# 

" No ; Aunt Maria and 1 get on better by ourselvesL'' 
" When shall vou start ? "' 

w 

" Xot till the evening. She sits up most of the ni^t, 
you know. She likes a quiet game of pict:[uet. You can 
improve the opportunity of going to bed early and sleeping 
late. I sh;dl be back to lunch tomorrow." 

After thLs conversation. Madeleine's spirits began to rise ; 
she was more vivacious and talkative than she hiui been for 
manv davs past. There was a fine vein of lux'h humor in 

w w L 

the girL which seldom came prominently to the sJirface, but 
which, on those rare occasions, seemed to be one of her most 
charming traits. She had the pi.^wer of making her mood 
contagious : and she and Kate behaved like a couple of 
romping school-girls all the afternoon. They laughed at 
everything, and said whatever came into their heaiLs if it 
was absurd enough. But Kate could n«;t rival Madeleine, 
either in the oualitv or the abrnniLmce of her dn^Ilerv. She 

L «i w 

was frequently tempted to exclaim. *' What a splt.'ndid comic 
actress you would make ! " but restrained herself from, doing 
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I, she Boarcely knew why. At last abe could keep up the 
> longer, but sat on a sofa in a state of physical ex- 
haustion. Madeleine resumed her favorite position against 
mantelpiece, and by and by sho said, — 
"Well, we have had one masquerade, after all." 
"Have we 1" 

"Yes, mnaks and all," rejoined Madeleine, with an am- 
llSguous emile; and then she added, "I am goinfi now to 
"(ftck tny portmanteau." 
" Sha'n't I help you ) " 

"Not for worlds I" said Madeleine, with a grandiloquent 
gesture ; and she swept out of the room. 

After an interval, she reappeared. She had changed her 
dreSB, and was in the plainest walking attire. It was now 
about eight o'clock. Tbey had taken their dinner at lunch- 
eon time, and some coffee was now served previous to 
Madeleine's departure. She carried in her hand the neck- 
lace of gold nuggets, which she placed on the mantelpiece. 
Kate waa glad of the assurance thus afforded that there had 
been no private dealings in the matter between her and Sin- 
clair. Madeleine noticed the direction of her friend's eyes, 
and immediately said, — 

"It is just the sort of thing to please Aunt Maria." 

They sat down to their coffee, and agnin Madeleine was 

nnuBually loquacious, though her observations no longer took 

a hnmoroiia turn. She talked, as an uneasy stranger might 

have done, to avoid stillness. Her discourse mostly related 

to herseli; — what she would like to do ; what was worth 

^j(hile doing; what a woman, relying solely upon hereelf, 

^^might accomplish. 

^Hr "It is men that spoil women," she said ; "all the famona 

^^pomen have managed without men ; and then, ont of spite, 

^^fee men have tried to make it out that the women wore not 

respectable. I would rather be famous than respectable." 

When Kate, as in duty bound, protested against this senti- 

I ment, Madeleine added, " I mean what respectable people 

11 respectable, ^ — that is, dead," 

3 servant came in to say that the carriage was at the 

" Rave you put in the portmanteau T' Madeleine asked. 
r The servant replied in the affirmative, Madeleine arose 
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and put on her hat, and a long cloak that she sometimes 
wore. She put her arms round Kate and kissed her. 
, " Grood-night," she said ; " I suppose you '11 go to bed early, — 
unless you should decide to go to Lady Mayfair's, after all I 
There 's your card and your domino, if you do." 

Kate smiled and sighed. 

" I shall see you at luncheon 1 " 

" If we ever meet again at all ! " returned the other, laugh- 
ing and kissing her linger-tips at the door; and with that 
she was gone. 

Kate heard the carriage roll away, and then she took up 
a book, and fixed her attention upon it with more or less 
effort for nearly an hour. But it did not interest her, nor 
yet make her sleepy. She shut it up at last, and went over 
to the fireplace, to stir the dying embers in the grate. As 
she laid her hand upon the mantelpiece, it came in contact 
with a round, hard object, — one of the component parts of 
Sinclair's gold necklace. 

Madeleine had forgotten it. Kate's first impulse was 
to summon a servant, and send him with the necklace to 
Aunt Maria's ; but she reflected that it would not do to in- 
trust 80 valuable a thing to a servant's care. Then she 
asked herself whether she should not take it herself; but 
after some hesitation she decided that the matter was not 
of sufficient urgency to warrant that step. Possibly Made- 
leine had altered her mind about carrying it to show 
her aunt, who might ask inconvenient questions about it. 
Having adopted this view, Kate took the necklace in her 
hand, and went up stairs to lay it away in Madeleine's toilet 
drawer. 

The door of the chamber was shut, but, upon opening it, 
Kate found that the gas was alight on either side of the 
full-length mirror. A bit of gold-lace trimming lay on the 
floor, in front of the mirror. Kate picked it up ; it was iden- 
tical with the trimming which Madeleine had used upon her 
domino, before the idea of going to the masquerade had been 
given up. This domino, as Kate knew, had been put away 
in a certain part of the wardrobe. She now went and looked 
for it there, and it was not to be found. 

This startled her ; and some further investigations which, 
under the circumstances, she justified herself in making, all 
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pointed in a dinictioa towards 'nhich her euspicions were 
now turned. Finally she rang the bell fur Modcleiao's 
maid, and asked her whether she had dressed hor iniatress 
and pooked her portmauteau ? The girl repliud that Miss 
Vivian had performed both these offioes for herself. 

Kate hereupon retired to her own Ghami)er to think it 
over, and the result of her meditatious was that it wuuld be 
best to follow Madeleine. The more quietly she could prO' 
eeod the better. She rapidly dressed herself in a simple 
evening costume ; and iu order to he prepared for a probable 
emergency, she rolled up her mask and domino in a bundle, 
which she took under her outside cloak. She hung the gold 
necklace round her neck, her plan being, iu case Madeleine 
was, after all, at her aunt's, to make the necklace the excBse 
for having called there. Her neit care was to tel! the foot- 
man that she was going to Miss Yivian's, and might be 
detained overnight ; the street door was to be latched, but 
not bolted, and the servauts were to go to bed at the usual 
hour; if she retiuTied late, she would let herself in with her 
poBs-kcy. Matters having been thus arranged, she ordered 
a cab to be called ; and when it arrived, drove at once to 
Aunt Maria's. Telling the cabman to wait, she ran up the 
steps and knocked at the dour. 

" la Miss Madeleine Vivian hero 1 " she asked of the domea- 
tic who appeared. 

" She 'as been here, ma'am, — Mrs. Roland," he added, 
recognizing her ; " she 'as been here, but she did n't stay 
more than it might he half an hour." 

"But she was really herel" said Kate, who did not know 
what to think of this intelligence. It was neither one thing 
nor the other. 

"Oh, yes 'm, she was here," the worthy Thomas replied ; 
and, oSter a pause, " Shall 1 mention to Miss Vivian that 
you 've come, ma'am t" 

"No, I wasn't coming in," Kate said. "I only came — 
I brought somethiog that Miss Madeleine left behind, and 
that I thought she might require. I hoped to be in time 
before she went away." This she said in order that Thomas 
might not suppose that she was taken by surprise. Thou it 
ooonrred to her to a<Id, " She drove direct from here to Lady 
layfair's, did she not 1 " 
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** I could n't say for certain, Mrs. Roland/' answered 
Thomas; ''the carriage was sent away, her own cannage 
was, and she went hoff in a c^b. I did n't 'appen to 'ear 
where she told the cabbie to drive. But I can inquire hup 
stairs, ma'am/' 

•* Thank you, it won't be liecessary. Of course she will be 
at Lady Mayfair's. I knew she was going there, but I did n't 
think she would go so early," said Kate, in her most cheerful 
accents. She hoped Thomas would believe that she was 
rather amused than otherwise by the mistake. 

Thomas looked deferential, but unpleasantly sagacious. 
She went back to her cab, Thomas gallantly escorting her 
and opening the door for her. 

'^ Where shall I say, Mrs. Roland 1 " he inquired at the 
window. 

" To Lady Mayfair's, please," returned Kate ; and the next 
moment she was again alone with her fears and her per- 
plexities. 

The cab drew near its destination, and Kate was reminded 
that she had not put on her masquerading attire. She un- 
folded her bundle, and effected the disguise with little diffi- 
culty, moralizing the w^hile upon the grotesque contrast 
between her inward anxiety and her external gayety. But 
she was probably not the first masquerader who had been 
landed in a similar predicament. Glancing out of the window, 
she found that her cab formed one in a long row of vehicles 
which were slowly filing past the ^Mayfair portal. To her 
impatience it seemed a long time before her turn came to 
alight. An awning had l)een erected from the hall door 
across the pavement, and a broad strip of carpeting was spread 
to protect the slippered feet from the damp. She was con- 
ducted up the steps by a servitor in the garb of the Pope's 
Swiss Guard at Rome ; she had a passing vision of staring 
faces packed against both sides of the way ; and then she 
was received into a warm glow of lights and colors, a per- 
vading throb of musical sounds, and a thronging movement of 
quaint and splendid figures. The hall was lit with a ruddy 
firmament of Chinese lanterns. The pillars and mouldings 
were swathed with flowers, whose soft but penetrating fra- 
grance rendered breath a luxury. The broad staircase, which 
reached the first floor by two wide landings, was carpeted 
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with crimBOn dnmask ; and ailken banners and driiperies of 
VBlret and cloth of gold festooned tlio banisters and drooped 
ftvui wall and ceiling. As Kato reacLed the bead of the 
Btaircase, the light became more brilliant, the strains of mel- 
ody took on a fuller sound, and the mnltitudiaouB hum of 
Toioea, which tho great sizo of the saloons prevented from 
becoming oppressive, nevertheless constituted a stead; and 
even undertone. Near the entrance of the first drawing- 
room, nndemeath an arched canopy made of roses and lilieB 
feateued to a framework, and arranged in a star-shaped pat- 
tern, stood Alexandra the Great, as Queen and hostess of 
the occasion. She was dressed oa. Titauia; and her face was 
the only one, out of the thousand or more surrounding her, 
that was unmasked. It bore the ordeal well ; it had a qual- 
ity at once queenly and fairylike, so that there needed tittle 
stress of imagination to believe that her magic power hod 
created this wondi'ous and goi^eoua scene out of nothing; 
and that a wave of her wand could make it vanish into noth- 
ing once more. And truly, in one point of view, such was 
the case. 

Having received tho greeting of this potent personage, 
ite was merged in the throng, and found herself moving 
iwly in no determinate direction, obedient to the gentle 
id fitfinl pressure around her. So luxurious and subtle was 
flattery provided for every sense, that for a while she 
lid be conscious only of sensuous enjoyraont. She forgot 
what had brought her hither, and half ceased to realize where 
she was. It was a new world, resembling neither in its aims 
nor its aspects the sober, neutral-tinted world in which mor- 
tals live. Here were the swing of embroidered cloaks, the 
rualle of satin robes, the nod and beck of feathery plumes, 
the perl'umed wave of painted fans, and the sparkle of jew- 
elled aword-hilts. Here were grotesque or beautiful forms 
from elfland, from realms of myth and symbol, from the 
regions of poetry and romance. Everywhere, too, the eye 
was met by the ambiguous enchantment of a mask, — surely 
one of the most impressive, albeit at the same time primitive, 
modifications of nature that humanity ever adopted. The 
effect of the human countenanoe — its paramouut importance 
wid significance — can never be appreciated until it has con- 
led itself behind a vizard. A world without faces, with- 
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oat the infinite yarietr and mobilicr of fi»tTires» would be a 
world whose charaA!ter and desdnT no experience of ours 
eoold enable ua to declare. A crowd of madk:s^ with their 
unreal mockery of reality, their lifeless parody of life, is 
something at once terrLble and ludicroosw exiuIaratLng and ap- 
palling. If yon yield to their induence. you are carried away 
firom yourself and the maak which you carry upon your own 
Tiaage seems to have liiatened upon your souL You are the 
mere creature of a mummery. — the apparition «?f a panto- 
mime ; your mask is the only genuine and permanent thing 
about you. and to take it otf would be to deprive yourself of 
such fantastic existence as you still possess^ Meanwhile^ 
within this masked world, there is a sing'.ilar and intoxicating 
freedom, or rather license. Tour post is as if it were not ; 
Tour individuality, and with it vour responsibititv, are no 
more : you are emancipated from barriers and traditions ; the 
words you speak, the deeds you do» will not be remembered 
or recorded aijsiinst vou. Tou are not onlv not vourself^ von 
are nobodr. — vou are a mask. Or are vou more unrestrain- 

mm m 

edlv vourself than ever before, and therefore, to others as 

m m 

well as to vourself. unrec<.>euizable I 

Kate, in her plain domino and black silken vizanL escaped 
much observation, and was all.^wed to pursue her devious 
way without any intentional interruption. But at length, as 
she was passing what appeared to be the deep and brood em- 
brasure of a window, she felt a strong hand grasp her wrist, 
and- tumin:;, found herself confronted bv a stalwart tiisnire in 
chain armor, with a helmet surmounted bv a loftv crest in 
the semblance of a ;^^lden ttigle with outstretched wings. 
Kate looked at him attentively, and could perceive that his 
eyes were meeting hers : but it was impossible, through the 
polished bars of his helmet* to discern any m«?re than this. 
She shook her heati and was abi^ut to witblraw herself from 
his holi when, with what seemed a low laugh, he bent down 
and whispered in her ear. — 

•* I know vou : there 's no mistakin:^ vou. Maiieleiae Vivian, 
even if it were n't tor my g>ld nugjzets on your breast. I Ve 
been waitin:; for vou this h«>ur. Come in here : we sha'n't 
be interfereil with behind these curtains." 

So saying, he drew her into the embrasure, where, though 
only partially concealed from the assemblage outside, they 
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were oat of the general stream of movement, and quite suf- 
ficiently secludeJ for nil practical purpoaes. Kate, after a 
moment's hesitation, roaolved to profit by this unexpected 
opportunity to Icam wbat Sinclair's relalioss with Madeleine 
really were. He had thrown himself into her power, and it 
would be the height of flimsy Quixotism in her to apprise 
hira of his mistake until she had made him serve her tiu'n. 
Su she endued hersdf with all she could muster of Mtide- 
leiue's manner and bearing, and spoke to her companion in 
guarded whispers. 






CHAPTER XXXir. 

But my lover will not prize al! thci glory that lie rides in 

ives 
And I kneel huce for thy grace.' 



SiNOLAiB, on his way to the masquerade, had caUed at 
Jack's rooms, meaning to accompany him to the entertain- 
ment ; but Jack was not at home. Ho had gone out, Sin- 
clair was informed, an hour or two before, and had left no 
word as to his destination. As he had showu some dispo- 
Bition to shirk the affair altogether, Siuolair came to tlie 
conclueioa that he had taken this method to avoid being 
over-persuaded ; so, as there was no help for it, be repaired 
to Lady Majfair's ajone, where he occupied himself in search- 
ing for Madeleine, with the result above indicated. 

But Jock was not in precisely that shy and wavering mood 
which Sinclair had credited him with, A new and strange 
spirit had been rapidly developing itself within him of latci 
Ilia interviews with the inquiring lawyer had been ftequent, 
and their effect upon him was marked. He said nothing 

int them to Bryan ; hut oecasionaUy, when Bryan was 

' him, he fiaed his eyes upon him in a preoccupied way 
almost made Bryan nervous. He was not averse from 

iversation, however ; but he seemed inclined to discuss a 
range of topics, — matters which Bryan would have said 
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were not in his proper line, — such as the laws of inheritance, 
the ownership of land, the organization of society. 

" If I were some one else, 1 should do as he would do," he 
once said ; whereat Bryan laughed. Jack explained ; " Our 
eyes are made to see with, and our tongues to talk with ; in 
the same way, some of us are bom to do one thing, and some 
another." 

" You seem to have been studying a primer of physiology 
and a child's guide to political economy, and to have got 
them mixed," said Bryan. 

"All sorts of things get done," proceeded Jack; "good 
things and bad. It is of no consequence who does them. 
If I never finish this group, it will get finished somehow." 

" There you are wrong," replied Bryan. 

"The meaning of it would get out in some way, if the 
group itself did not," Jack persisted. 

" Oh, if you 're going to argue on the principle of the 
conservation of energy, you 'd better hire a lecture-room," 
exclaimed Bryan. " What you are aiming at amounts to 
this : men are eggs ; the world sucks them. As long as the 
world sucks them dry, it 's all one where the hole is made." 
At this Jack relapsed into silence and went on with his 
modelling. 

However, he was really emerging from the primitive tradi- 
tions of his past life, and entering upon a new phase. It 
was characteristic of him to take things as he found them. 
He accepted the Indian version of existence as long as he 
was in the way of it ; and now the London version had be- 
gun to have its influence upon him. He had not the vanity 
or the strength that delights in isolation for its own sake. 
If he were eccentric and original, it was inadvertently. Ho 
was sure that, in all things for which he was responsible, he 
was strictly identical with his kind ; if he produced anything 
(such as a prize group of statuary) which the ordinary run 
of men were not capable of, it was only because it happened 
so, and it in no way altered or distinguished him personally. 
And, as he instinctively aimed to be like an Indian while he 
lived with Indians, so now (after the first strangeness had 
begun to wear off) his desire in England was to be like Eng- 
lishmen. Ho did not recognize the right or reason of adopt- 
ing and carrying out a private theory of life in opposition to 
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tlie sense and practice of the majority. Some features of 
civilization had, it is true, struck Lim at 6rst as being very 
odd and unnatural ; but when oircumatances led bim to pic- 
ture himself as an outgrowth of civihzation, he felt the im- 
pulse to met^e himself in it, oddities and oil. Keverthelesa, 
during the interval between the lawyer's visit to him and 
^^be evening of the masquerade, he was iu a state of medi- 
^B|rt>on and trouaition, and not prepared to avow himself 
^^Bplioitly. fiut he had made up his mind to go to the mas- 
^^^erade, and he went. 

^^ There was a person there in the dress of a Spanish cava- 
lier, — a plumed sombrero, au embroidered cloalc, doublet 
and trunk-hose slashed with silk, and boots of yellow leather 
to the knee. This person, wandering through the crowd, 
caught sight of a tall figure in the garb of a troubadour, aud 
carrying under his arm an instrument that was neither a 
guitar nor a mandolin, though it had some of the features of 
both. The cavalier remembered to have seen sooiething hke 
it before, and was half minded to accost the troubadoiu*, and 
ask him to sing a ditty to it. liut the pressure of the crowd 
kept them apart ; and the troubadour, who moved with a 
slight limp, passed through the doorway of an adjoioing room, 
and disappeared. 

_ The cavalier continued on his way, which was no way in 
particular, and gradually found himself approaching the end 
of the saloon, where, in a balcony elevated high above the 
floor, a band of stringed instruments was flinging out pungent 
melody over the heads of the assembhige. Coming to one 
of the polished marlile pillars on which the balcony was sup- 
ported, he leaned against it and folded his arms. His masked 
face was turned towards the Iwdy of the room, alive with a 
gorgeous medley of shifting forms and colors ; but his man- 

C' was abstracted. Perhaps he was listening to the walts- 
iBJo that the band was playing. At any rate he had, for 
I moment, forgotten where he was, in thinking deeply of 
ler things. Just then, a frisky individual, in the guise of 
nchinello, tripped over the train of Mary Queen of Scots, 
and pitched heavily forward against the cavalier's shnulder. 
He, in turn, was thrown against a Swiss peasant who was 
standing near him, — to whom he instinctively said, in an 
ndisguised voice, — 
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" I beg your pardon, sir ! *• 

It was a remarkable voice, low and clear, with a quality 
in it unlike the majority of men's voices. The peasant turned 
immediately, and surveyed the cavalier firom top to toe. The 
latter, as if abashed at so earnest a scrutiny, raised his hand 
to his sombrero, and pulled it lower down over his brow. 
The peasant caught this hand, — which was ungloved, — and 
pointing to a sapphire ring upon the forefinger, said, — 

" I know you ; I am Stanhope Maurice." 

" How do you know me \ "* demanded the cavalier, drawing 
back. 

" By your voice, and by Lord Castlemere's ring. Are you 
alone here, Madeleine \ " 

" For the present. I did not expect to meet you." 

" I came here in the hope of meeting you. Otherwise I 
was going to call on you to-morrow. May I speak to you a 
moment { If you will take my arm, we can get over to one 
of the windows, out of the way of the crowd. I am very 
glad I found you. I should never have guessed you if you 
had n't spoken." 

Madeleine (for she it was) said nothing more until they 
got to a curtained recess at the side of the room. At the 
end of the recess there was a low divan, on which they 
seated themselves. 

" You are certainly well disguised," remarked Stanhope. 

" I meant to be,'' she replied. " I am not going to un- 
mask. What did you want to say ] " 

" Well, the upshot of it is, I want to say good-by. I 'm 
leaving England soon.'' 

" I 'm sorry for that,'* said Madeleine, after a panseL 
" What makes you wish to go ? ^ 

•"* It is n't a matter of wishing. I 've been very unlucky 
latelv, — vou mav have heard somethin<r about it. I have 
heard of a capital chance to do a stroke of businetss abroad. 

" Where ] '^ 

" In America.'' 

" Who told you of it ] " 

"Bryan Sinclair. He has just come firom there. He 
savs — '^ 

'' Do you believe aU that Bryan Sinclair tells yoa 1 Waa 
it not he who got you into this trouble I "* 
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^^H'" Bryan was deceived as well as I. He haa always been 
^H« beat of friends to me. It waa partly aa a cooipoBsatiou 
^^fe my Ul-luck tliat ho told me of this, whioli is a. secret." 

" Perhaps it ia nut so much a secret as you auppoee. I 
think Mr. Sinclair ia quite as likely to deceive aa to be de- 
ceived. Perhaps he only wants you out of the way. There 
may be aomething that he want* that be is afraid you might 
get, if yoii stayed here." 

" What makes you Buspect him 1 I thought you liked 
bimJ" 

" I never liked him. I loved bim ! " said Madeleine, de- 
liberately. " Aud now that 1 have told you that, you know 
I hate him." 

Stanhope did not speak for several moments. 
"I would rather have heard anything of Bryan than 
that," he aaid at last. " He led me to believe otherwise. 
What haa he done that roakea you- — " 
^^ " He has not done what I expect a man who lovea me to 
^Hb^" said Madeleine, in a voice that was h)w, but hurried 
^^^U uneven. " Ue went away for a year, and when be came 
^^Hok, , . , There is no need for me to say anything. You 
^^Ht going away too." 

^^V" Madeleine, you know what I have felt for you ; but now 
^^Bftt I am poor; but if my staying here, — if you think 
^^PU oould ever — " 

" Oh, no, I did not mean that. Hating him does not make 
me love any one else. That would be too easy a way out of 
Hnhappinesa. You had better go, — if you are sure that 
things will turn out aa he tells you to expect. No doubt 
you will make money ; I beiieve he did." Here she sprang 
np with a laugh. " How absurd we look, talking melo- 
dramatic dialogue to each other in stage-dresses ! I came 
here in hopes of getting out of myself, so aa to act sensibly ; 
but I 'm forgetting my part. I am Don Felix de Salamanca. 
Senor, do not let me detain you from your affairs." 

Stanhope rose also, and said with much emotion, " I care 
more for you than for the world's opinion. If you tell me 
not to go to America, I will stay." 

Madeleine seemed to hesitate, and before she bad time to 

decide upon her reply she caught sight of a figure in tlie 

^Becowd which changed the current o£ hor thoughts. She 
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munnnred something, which Stanhope did not distinctly 
hear, put her hand in hia for a moment, and then, with a 
quickness that prevented him firom detaining her, she stepped 
past him and was almost immediately lost to his view. He 
turned back and reseated himself upon the divan. 

Don Felix, meanwhile, was in close pursuit of a black 
domino, which he had had no difficulty in recognizing. 
When at length he overtook it, he addressed it without 
ceremony. 

" Why did you come here ] Have you seen any one 1 " 

''I think you have made a mistake," said the black 
domino ; but an instant afterwards she exclaimed, putting 
her hands on the Don's arm, " Oh, my dear, is it you] I 
have been — I have so much to tell you ! But how did 
you — " 

'* I will explain about myself another time. What have 
you to tell me ? " 

" I have been talking with Sinclair. He mistook me for 
you. Of course he said all sorts of things ; he asked me — 
you — to agree to marry him, secretly, next week. Yes, he 
did : I 'm in such a stat^ of mind I hardlv know what I am 
about. Thank Grod it was I, and not you — not that I sup- 
pose you would n't have answered him as I did; but — he's 
a terrible creature ! I am trembling all over ; if I 'd been a 
man I 'd have knocked him down ! " 

" Did he say anything else ] " 

" I don't remember half he said ; I was so angry I could 
hardly help letting him know who I was. He began with a 
lot of excuses for not having spoken to you sooner. He 
couldn't get a chance with you alone, and thought you 
wanted to get rid of him, — I don't know what all! I 
told him very plainly that I — you, you know — would have 
nothing to do with him, and that he was never to show his 
face at the house again. I thought for a moment he was 
going to strike me ; I believe he would have done it, if we 
had n't been in sight of the people. The great brute ! Do 
let us get home ! " 

" How was he dressed ! " 

" Oh, chain armor, and an eagle on hia helmet — there ! 
there he goes now ! Don't let him see us. We can go out 
by this door." 
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t going out yet," said Mndeleine, in a voice that 
a it ; sho had been spenkiug very quietly liereto- 
t bill! tiu rlglit to iuterfere. I do not eboose to 
he spoken for. You need not wait for me. I can take care 
of myseli'." 

"You are not — My dear, where are you going?"' 
exclaimed Kate, in s, panic, iiat Mndeleine had gone. 
She followed after the eagle helmet, with a fieroe and flushed 
face beneath her mask, and her heart beating high. 

Now the wearer of the helmet, after bia very unsatiefaotory 
interview with the domino which ho supposed to contain the 
heiress of Castlemere, had by chance come aproas the limp- 
ing troubadour who has been already alluded to. The 
following dialogue then took pluce : — 

1, Eo you got here after all 1 If you are 

m with you," 

I ioug as it lasts. I wish everything were 



I ehall stay a 
ike this." 
"The devil ia 
ither cam 



Whoever invented 
me there. I have 
been neiir losing my temper. If I had n't remembered that 
would be no maska to-morrow, I should have lost 
part finding. To-morrow I ahall see — Come on ! 
'11 he plenty more of this tomfoolery for you in the 
I of the seaHon." 
Not for me ; I am going to America next week," 
" Have you still got that maggot in your brain i Damn 
all masqneradea I Haven't yon juat won the competition for 
' ly Mayfair'fl prize group t America, indeed ! " 

I '11 tell you the reason, now that I know it myself. I 

found ont who my father was. Ho waaanEngliahman : 

He died ; so 1 am a baron. A pai't of the land of 

iglaiid is mine, and houses and money." 

"Well, this is news with a vengeance. And what has it 

to do with America 1 " 

Becftuae my grandfather lives there, and I must get the 
to prove my inheritance. There is a lady here in 
igland who thinks it is hers." 
Why, what in the name of — What part of Amcricni" 
Tho place I was bom in, — Suncook." 
Suncook ! Look here. Jack, — but hold on; come out 
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of this cursed crush. Ah, this is better, — sit down. Now, 
may I inquire your grandfather's name ] " 

" M. Jacques Malgr^. He is French." 

" Was your father French, too ] " 

" I told you he was English. His name was Floyd 
Vivian." 

The wearer of the helmet clasped his hands over his 
sword-hilt, and rested his chin upon them. " If this is a 
fairy story," he observed, after a spell of silence, " it 's 
deucedly ingenious. If it 's a fact, you might as well have 
told me before I winged you in the ankle last summer. 
Well ; now what of this lady, whose prospects in life you are 
going to knock into a cocked hat ] Have you any acquaint- 
ance with her 1 " 

" I only know she is the daughter of my father's brother. 
I don't mean to do her any harm. She can have all she 
wants. I shall tell her so when I come back from America." 

** Are n't you afraid she may hire an assassin to put an 
end to you; or that some lover of hers — However, 
Baron Jack, I congratulate you. Don't let your prosperity 
lead you to forget the friends of your adversity. You can 
tip me a fiver now and then for old acquaintance' sake. By 
the way, who put you up to this ] Who communicated to 
you the romantic secret of your parentage ] " 

** I promised him not to tell at present." 

" He would n't mind you telling me." 

" He said, not you particularly." 

" The devil he did ! Well, as things have gone to-night, 
it is n't so much matter. Yesterday it might have been 
different. One gets one's tit for tat in curious ways. Upon 
the whole, I ought to felicitate myself on having had an 
escape. Baron Jack, you have helped me to my revenge ! 
Well, I 'm going home to think all this over. It may turn 
out to be only a bit of masquerading after all. Of course I 
shall see you before you goV* 

" Yes," said the troubadour ; and then the other took his 
leave : and it was while he was under the influence of this 
amazing news that the Spanish cavalier, Don Felix, accosted 
him. 

The troubadour, meanwhile, remained in the alcove ; and 
being somewhat wearied with the sights and excitement of 
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evening, he unslting hia inBtrument from his ahoiildera, 
ed it, and began to phiek at the strings. At lirKt he 
_ loed the tunes that the orchestra were playing in the 
Boloon ; btit, by degrees, he came to reheivrse DniBical remi- 
iiiseences of his own. The croud of maskers wore by this 
time turning their faces towards the bhii per- room, sn ttiat 
the mtiBiuian was left more and more in Bohtnde. How long 
be had been thus he did oot know, when, at length, a 
masker entered the alcove with a listless and woaiy step, 
and flung hiniself down npwn a settee. He threw back hia 
"' ,4ine(l uloak, thrust back hia plumed somhrero from hia 
', and, with a certitin reckleasuesB of gesture, pulled off 
mask. The countenance thus revealed was of striking 
_ ty, but more smooth and delicate than generally belongs 
to a man. It was extremely pale, affording a marked con- 
trast to the blackness of tbc eyeEi. The troubadour, who had 
Bcareely noticed the oavalier'a entrance, went on with his 
humming to it in an undertone. 

some time the situation remained unaltered ; but at 

the cavaher, emerging from his apparftntly painful pre- 

ipation, looked up and said, " May I ask yon, sir, where 

learned that air i It is a very peculiar one." 

The musician turned, and seeing that hia interlocutor was 

unmasked, he uncovered his own face Ukewiee. The two 

looked at each other attentively. 

■ Did you ever hear it before 1 " the mnalcian finally 
id. 

"Yes, long ago. But not in this country." 
"Wher^r' 

I New England. When I was a little girl" 
" A girl 1 then you are not a man 1" 
I The cavalier's paleness changed to rose-color. " I forgot. 
D matter 1 Tes, I am a woman." 

" I might have known that," observed the troubadour, 
a pause. " [ have come round the world to find your 

" Do you mean you are from Now England I " 
" It is eight or nine years since I was there." 
"Yea; eight or nine years since I heard that air you 
e playing. It vas on just auoh an instrument, too. A 
^ujo, 1 think 1 " 
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" This is the same banjo." 

" Are you that little boy 1 But it can't be." 

'' It was in the cave. I said I would come round the 
world, and play this air — " 

" Yes, — yes, I remember ! You would play it, and by 
that I should know you. You are really he, then. How 
strange ! I should never have known you but for this." 

" I should have known you, but I should not have known 
you were that little girl." 

** How would you have known me, then 1 " 

" Because your face is the face I have had with me ever 
since. Do you remember that in the morning, when we said 
good-by, you gave me something 1 " 

" A locket 1 Yes, I know. Have you got that still 1 " 

" Here it is," said the troubadour, drawing it forth. " It 
has a portrait in it, you know, of a beautiful woman's face, 
— the loveliest in the world." 

" I had forgotten that — Yes, now I remember ! Let 
me see it." 

He came and sat beside her, and they looked at the por- 
trait together. 

" It is a little like me," remarked the cavalier at length. 

"It is you ! I was always sure there must be such a face, 
and that I should find it. I have dreamt of it, and seen it 
in the air a hundred times. Whenever I was unhappy I 
took out this locket and opened it. I could never have done 
much of anything if it had not been for this. I should never 
have come to England." 

" Has it been so much to you 1 " the other said gently and 
thoughtfully. " Well, I am glad the face was like mine. I 
am glad if even the picture of my face could be of any good 
or use to anybody. The face itself has never been. Oh, I 
have your keepsake, too, — see ! " She put her hand to the 
breast of her doublet, and produced an Indian arrow-head, 
fastened to a fine gold chain. " I have always worn it," she 
added, with a smile. 

He looked at it, and then at her. "Why do you say 
you have never been of any good 1 " he asked. 

" I have only done harm ; and most of all to myself" 

" I don't believe you could ever be anything but good to 
any one." 
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" Ah ! you don't know me." 

" I don't know who you are. But I know you.** 

" I hope you will never know who I am. As long as you 
do not, perhaps I may be of some good to you. I should 
like to think that ! Is there any chance of our knowing each 
other, like other people 1 " 

" I may not see you again for a long time. I am going 
away very soon." 

** Well, — I am glad. But I am glad we have seen each 
other once, like this. I don't know what I may be a year 
from now. To-night I lost all I had ever cared for." 

" I will give you anything I have if you ever want it." 

" No ; I want nothing. But never try to know more of 
me than you do now. Whatever happens to me, I shall like 
to know that you always believe I am something good. It 
may save me from becoming so bad as I otherwise might." 
She stood up. "This will seem like a dream to-morrow. 
The wildest part of all the masquerade." 

" We shall dream it again some day," said he. 

As they stood thus, facing each other, the sound of steps 
and voices approached the seclusion of the alcove. By a 
common impulse their hands met for a moment ; then they 
resumed their masks, and so became invisible to one another, 
save for the outward show that is not reality. They felt a 
strangeness, the deeper for that strange familiarity which, in 
the space of a few unpremeditated minutes, had begun and 
ceased. As the other maskers entered, these two passed 
out and separated^ and neither looked to see what course 
the other took. 
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PART IL — PROSPERITY. 



CHAPTER XXXin. 

m WHICH BBTAN ATTEMPTS TO DO JACK A 8ERV1CB BY PBE- 
YENTING HIM FROM UNDERTAKING A BURDEN ; AND IT IS 
SHOWN HOW THE RUNNING OF MUCH WATER CANNOT 
WASH OUT BLOOD-STAINS. 

Ladt Matfair's masquerade took place on a Friday. On 
the Monday following Sinclair accompanied Jack to the place 
of embarkation ; and Tom Berne was in attendance on his 
master. 

Some hours were still to pass before the steamer sailed. 
There was an inn not far from the wharf, to which the party 
repaired. Jack's luggage having been sent on board, Bryan 
ordered dinner. It was served in a small parlor on the first 
floor, overlooking the quay. While it was getting ready 
Bryan sat at the open window, while Jack paced up and 
down the room, occasionally pausing to send a glance to- 
wards the vessel that was to take him away. The neigh- 
borhood was not an especially savory one. The adjoining 
houses were used partly as shops for the sale of marine 
stores, and partly as sailors' lodgings. The street was 
roughly paved and ill kept, and was shuffled over by the 
feet of tipsy seamen and professional blackguards. A wrang- 
ling dispute was going on in the bar-room of the inn ; occa- 
sionally an oath or two would find its way up to the parlor 
window. Policemen were scanty ; it was hardly worth while 
to protect such people as these against one another. It 
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fouM have been easy to iind a place almost as handy to the 
piay, and nmch niore respectable ; but Bi'jan, who profeaeed 
kmiiiarity with the locality, had recommended Tke Silver 
Anchor, and Jack had offered no objection. Indeed, he was 
BO engrossed with thoughts of what lay before him that he 
paid little heed to his surroundings, 

" Auxious to be off, eh f " said Bryan, thrusting his hands 
in his poukets and stretehiag out bis legs. " Tired of Eng- 
land in two Qionthsl" 

le back again when I've got what I'm 

"Still convinced you '11 get it, eh, in spite of all iny wam- 
je 1 I tell you again, yuu 'II lie diBappi>inted. I know i|uita 
8 muoh about the buBineea na your mysterious informant, — 
who, by the by, is not such a mystery to me as yon imagine. 
Hear reason. Jack, though at the eleventh hour. If those 
papers had been in existence, they 'd have tinned up long 
ago. And without them where are youl Much better stay 
where you are. Ehl — come now I " 

"i shall find them," snid Jack, with undisturbed conii- 
dence. "Some one has been keeping them forme, — my 
grandfather, I suppose. When he found that I had run 
away that night, he hid the papers, and is waiting till I 
oome back. I shall he Baron Cusllemere." 

"Ah, this is some of your confounded clairvoyance again. 

You 've been seeing visions and dreaming dreams. If that 'a 

the case, you 're past ai^iment Now, what if I should take 

ft leaf out of your book, and prophesy your death with a 

hole through your head I That 'a what you did to me not so 

very long ago. Would that make yon reconsider your rash 

pnrposet Suppose I say, if you start on this wild-goose 

ohase you 'II never get back alive ! " 

11^^ Jack laughed, and shook his head. 

I^^K " The Baron Caetlemere will get back alive," he said. 

^^H^" What the deuce has given you this sudden hankering 

^^Hner greatness 1" resumed Bryau, after a pause. "A few 

^^^Feeka ago you wore an arrant republican, if not a commu- 

■ Tiist. Now nothing will satisfy you but to join the English 

arislocracy. Why not stick to your clay, man 7 Any fool 

can be an English nobleman, if he happens to be born iu the 

■ <^ht place; but nobody but you can be Jack the animal 
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sculptor. You can get fame and profit, and all the world 
will talk of you ; but as Baron Castlemere you '11 be a big 
nobody with thirty thousand a year. What 's got into you T' 

Jack seated himself on the window-sill, and folded his 
arms. 

" I 'm not the same that I was," he said. " When I 
thought I was the son of nobody, I could do what I liked. 
But now, I 'm not myself, — I am all my ancestors. Every- 
thing is changed." 

"You will find things more changed than you imagine, 
if you become a baron," Bryan remarked. " A sculptor 
may have friends, but a baron not. I, for one, should be no 
friend of Baron Castlemere. A month ago I 'd have given 
ten thousand pounds to do you a good turn ; but I would n't 
turn on my heel to oblige Baron Castlemere. He does n*t 
interest me. Perhaps he 's in my way. If you stood be- 
tween me and a fortune. Jack, I *d let the fortune go ; but if 
the baron interfered with me, I 'd get rid of him. There 's 
a fair warning for you ! " 

" I cannot change what is changed,** said Jack. 

The door opened, and a servant brought in dinner. Bryan 
told the man he need not wait ; and when the two were 
alone again, he stood up and held out his hand. 

" Good-by, Jack, my man," he said. 

" It is n't time for that yet," said the other, surprised, but 
giving his hand nevertheless. 

" Full time, Jack. It 's to my old friend Jack I say good- 
by, not to the baron. The baron be damned. Jack, I 
never cared for a man as I cared for you, and I never shall 
again. If it had gone on, I might have ended with being 
canonized ! So it 's about time it stopped. Grood-by, old 
fellow. I don't blame you, and don't you blame me. It 's 
fate, — we can't help it. This is the last dinner we shall 
ever eat together." He gave Jack's hand a powerful gripe, 
and let it go. At the same time he cast aside his grim and 
grave bearing, — which, indeed, was at variance with his 
customary demeanor, — and exclaimed irt his usual semi- 
jocose tone, " Xow for victuals ! We may talk as we like 
about society and the soul, but there 's nothing in creation 
equal to a good dinner ! " 

They took their places at table, and Bryan was as genial 
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BtiiA mterttuniDg as otily he could be when he laid himself 
out for it His mental scenery was naturally warm and 
attractive iu tone, and memory had enriched it with inna- 
merable striking and amusing episodes from hia paat career. 
He rattled on, laughing himaelf, and making Jack laugh, say- 
ing any quantity of clever things, and treating life as if it 
were a game of billiards or a Hagmarket comedy. There 
were a uouple of bottles of excellent claret on the board, 
which Bryau had taken the precaution to bring with himj 
and he was careful to nee that Jack's gWs was never empty. 
" Nothing like smooth claret to counteract rough water," ha 
observed. ''Ah, Jack, how comfortalily a man might go to 
heaven with a quart or so of this good stutf beneath his 
belt ! ' Now to die were now to bo most happy 1 ' as your 
lend Othello remarked. What do you eayt" 
Before Jack could reply, the door partly opened, and Tom 

le's un conciliating visage appeared through the aperture. 

Might I speak a word with 'ee, sirl" he said to hia 



"What the devil have you come bothering about!" de- 
manded Bryan, sharply. He got up, however, aoid went to 
the door, and after a moment passed out, and closed it behind 
Iihn. For a minute or two Jack was left alone. I'hen Bryan 
oanie back and reseated himself at the table. 

"Only some of the fool's nonsense," he said, casting a 
peculiar fixed glance at hia companion. "It's remarkable, 
though, what weight fools have in this world. They are the 
tyrants of wise men, and engines of destruction to everybody. 
That follow, for esample, was as much my slave as one crea- 
ture can be the slave of another ; and yet the very abjectneas 
of bis Blavery makes him my master. He '11 do anything I 
tell him, except the one thing I really want him to do, — • 
leave me ; and I can't put him out of the way by murdering 
him, hecause, if I 'm to he hanged, I can't aftbrd to throw 
myself away upon such a corpus delicti as he. But that is n't 
all." Hei'e Bryan interrupted himself, and poured out the 
Itst of ttie bottle into hia own and hia friend's glasses. " I 

ink to you, Jack,'' be aoid ; " may the life wliioh is before 

u be an improvement on the life you leave behind ! " Ha 
ttiptied his glass and set it down. 

" I may as well say it out," he resumed presently, iu a 
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heayier and slower tone. '* I can draw a moral from mvself 
as easily as from another man. You and I shall part soon, 
not to meet again, probably. You know the old fable about 
raising the devil and being unable to lay him again. You 
must tind occupation for him. That seems easy enough, — 
but the worst of it is, that the fact of the devil's being on 
hand suggests mischief that you woidd otherwise never have 
thought o£ You seem to employ him, but really it's he 
employs you ; for you are responsible for whatever he does. 
Suppose, say, that I have an enemy ; and tins enemy is 
bound to beat me. Now, being by nature a pugmicious but 
amiable man, my natural coiu^e under those circumstances 
would be to use my fists as long as I could, and then to give 
in. But, as luck will have it, there 's a devil in my service 
who suggests to me (or I suggest to him, — it 's all one) that 
I shall turn the tables on mv victorious enemy by murder- 
ing him. I tlierefore give orders to my devil (or he makes 
the offer, — it 's all one) to compjiss this murder. The mur- 
der is done ! '' Bryan brought bis tist down heavily on the 
table. " The devil did it, but it was the devil in me. And 
the blow was really struck, not against my enemy, but 
against me, — and it 's a fatal blow I And the upshot of it is, 
that not the devil is the slave, but — Hello I what 's that I " 

The noise of voices raised in altercation had been for some 
moments audible, but just now they burst out louder and 
more fiuiouslv. Brvan left his chair and went to the win- 
dow. " It 's that scoimdrel Tom,' he exclaimed : " he 's drunk 
again, — there '11 be mischief directly ■ Cume with me, Jack, 
— quick I come on ! ^ 

The wine had kindled Jack's blood, but had not vet dulled 
his senses. He sprang to his feet and hurried down stairs 
after Brvan. 

A struggle was going on just outside the doorway of the 
inn. The combatants were Tom Berne and a brawnv sailor, 
with a red shirt and shagiiy black hair. The men had been 
sparring, and the sailor was bleeding at the mouth. A knot 
of men were lookintr on, critically ; such scenes were too 
common to arouse any special excitement. Just as Bryan 
appeared, however, some one called out, ** Look sliarp, there ! 
dnmken chap 's got a pistol ! *' And immediately there was a 
scattering back of the spectators. Tom, in fact, had drawn 
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3 coat, and woa apparoutly 






a TBToIver from a pocl 
watuhing his chnuce tc 

"You trip up the red-shirted fellow, Jack," Bryaji said ; 
" I '11 take oare of my tnau. Now then I " 

Jack stepped up to the sailor from huliind, took liim by 

the eboulders, twisted him round across his knee, aud laid 

down gently. Then he stood erect, 

ryan, meanwhile, had rushed at Tom and caught him 

lund the body. There he held him firmly, but seemed 

ible to throw bim, or even to move him. Tom's arms 

■e free ; the piatol in his right hand, which was passed 

r Bryan's left shoulder. The muzzle of the pistol moved 

itil it was in line with the sailor, over whom Jack was 

.uding; then it was lifted a little and dischargod. 

Jack woa bareheaded. Those who happened to l>e looking 

Bttw the haur on the right side of his head By up, as if 

'uok by a sharp blast of wiud. At the same instant be 

iggered, dropped to his knees, and then sank backward^ 

his brow and cheek covered with blood. Tmrnedintely after 

th9 sound of the disohai'ge, Bryan lifted Tom from his feet 

like a child, and dashed bim heavily to the e^irth. 

" You 'd ought to 'a done that afore, sir," said a bystander ; 
he 'a been and potted tbe wrong man. Dang they pistols, 
lyhow ! " 

Bryan turned slowly, saw Jack lying prostrate and bloody, 
' standing still, asked, — 

Is he dead I " 

" Looks uncommon like it," observed a critic. " Pal o' yours, 
airl" 

'"Taint only manslaughter, arter all," put in another. 
"'Twas 't other cove 'e aimed at. That's the worst o' they 
Uasted pistols. Knives is just as safe, and dou't make no 
mistakes. Well, Mike Smith saved his bacon, howsum- 

"You say it was an accident, then I " said Bryan, whose 

feoe was quite white, while hia eyes avoided Jack's prostrate 

id wandered from one to aootber of the surrouuding 

' You 're all sure of that 1 You saw it, — I did n't." 

iir, — you won't get 'im 'ung for that, — six moutlia 

quod, maybe," — were the resptuses of the spectators. 

'im pretty 'earty yourself, sir," added one, refer- 
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ring to the seemingly inanimate condition of Tom, who had 

not stirred since Bryan threw him. 

The attention of the group being thus drawn to a new ob- 
ject, Jack was, for the moment, left alone. Bryan approached 
him. After a brief hesitation he knelt beside him and raised 
his head on his arm. The position reminded him of their 
first meeting in California. 

" The game is not worth the candle," muttered Bryan to 
himself. " I wish he were alive again, baron or not. Great 
God ! — he is alive I " These words were whispered, and 
were accompanied by a strong convulsive tremor, which shook 
Bryan to the marrow of his bones. Jack had opened his 
eyes, sighed, and let the lids fall again. The bullet had but 
grazed the skull, stunning, not killing him. Bryan glanced 
up ; no one was looking at them. His hand went lightly to 
Jack's throat ; a little pressure there would still sufGLce. . . . 
Bryan took his hand away, and shouted at the top of his 
voice, " Great Gk>d ! he 's aJive ! " 

" So 's this 'un, too," came from the group around Tom. 
** 'Ere 's a rum go ! nobody hinjured after all ! An' us has 
been a wastin' all this valuable time over 'em ! Cheese it, 
mates ! 'ere comes the bobbies ! " 

It lacked still an hour of the time advertised for Jack's 
steamer to sail, and he had little difficulty in getting aboard 
in season. His recollection of what had occurred was natu- 
rally rather confused ; and the loss of blood gave him a feel- 
ing of languor. " You were in luck, my man, as usual," were 
Bryan's last words to him as they parted at the gangway; 
" but never try to stop a bullet with your head again." 

Jack watched his friend's departure pensively. His vague 
impression was that Bryan had somehow saved his life. At 
all events, he had dressed his wound with the skill and with 
more than the tenderness of a trained surgeon. As for that 
poor drunken reprobate Tom, it was only at Jack's special 
intercession that Bryan had consented not to prosecute him 
for attempted murder. Well, death was a stnmge country ; 
the world was worth stavino: in. It was a new world now. 
As the steamer left the harbor, and faced the western waves. 
Jack sought his berth and fell asleep. But his rest was dis- 
turbed. He dreamed of a masquerade in the Sacramento 
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walley; he held Home one by the hand, — a woman, with 
|oft black hair and a melodioiia voii^e ; but her features were 

(oocealed by a mask. Then he snatched the mask away ; 

Hit, with a cry, he saw, not the lace he had expected, but the 
nproachfiil coimtenanco of Kooahi. Then an explosion rent 

lbs air ; Bometbing rushed down upon him ; be strove to ca- 

sape, but could nut : be fell, and a vaat weight cnished down 
npon him, and he know that he was buried beneath the 
Witch's Head, He struggled desperately; and, wilh a peal 
of barab laughter in hia ears tliat sounded like Bryan's, be 
Bwokc. The vessel was laboring iu a heavy sea, tbe timbers 
creaked and groaned, and there was a throbbing ^miu in bia 
head. Looking out of bia port-hole window, he saw tbe moon 
shining athwart the tumultuoue waters, and tall waves 
hurrying by in ragged haste, and lifting ghoGtIy bands, and 
vanishing forever. At last he slept again, and this time 
dreanileasly. 

The modest but deserving village of Suncook had, during 
these latter years, begun to look up in tiie world. Its harbor 
had been improved, its trade increased, and its population 

Kugmentcd. A rival hotel and severtd handsome private 
irellingB bad beea put up. A contractor bad entered into 
bgotiatiouH for the building of a town-hall on the site now 
Boupied by the old red house beneath tbe elm ; and the 
'Drk was to be iwguu as soon as the present occupant should 
TACate the premises. And that was an event that had been 
for some time past expected, and might now occur auy day j 
for tbe occupant iu question lay upon his death-bed. Old 
Mossy Jakes, after holding on to life with a dreary tenacity 
that bad wearied hia moat uuexactiug friends, was at last 
ainkin^' away into tbe iuoffenaivenesa of death ; he was dying, 
l^and with the hope of his latter daya imrealized. A crazy and 
j^Hsnuudlesa hope it had been, as ever fretfid uenility was de- 
^^Hded by. An English lord, hia grandson, — Heaven save 
^^^Be mark 1 — was to come to Suncook, and declare himself, 
B^^d receive Moaay Jake's blessing. Nor was this all ; the 
"~ lordly grandson was to tui-u out to be jdsnticitl with a certain 
wortblesa acamp of a half-wild urchin, who, years ago, had 
lived in the neighboring woods Bomcwhero ; until (as was 
merally believed) be one day was guilty of some escapade 
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which made it necessary for him to escape poniahment bj 
shipoinir Jia cabin-i^ov al)oani a West Indian tnuler IviniC at 
New bury port. He had not since beea heanl o^ and it wad 
to be ht;i?ed he never would be ; yec it was no less a person- 
aL;:e than this that poor Mossy Jakes had made the hero of 
his crizv Iream. WelL well ; the i^ravevani would sooa see 
the end "jf it ; and meanwhile — patience ! 

It was a moniinir in eariv June, and Suncook and its en- 
vin^ns wen? at their loveliest. The season had been a late 
cue. and the trees were in the tirst lireen freshness of their 
beauty. Bluebiris. with a dash of sky on their backsy 
were zlancinir fem T;hicket to thicket. There were black- 
bin is about wbo could :dteruate their cn^akin^s with divine 
sinLcinu when thev i.-hose. Hiirh al«.^ft an ea^rle was wheelinij 
meiiitativelv between the forest below and the aziire al>ove. 
Here and there. fn:m points of vancatri. lines of sparkling 
ocean coidd be 'liscemed thn:ij:j:h the happy fi;>liajze. Hares 
and striped chipni" nks cantered and scudded amidst the 
buckle be rr\' bushes and ali?n^ the outcnjppin^ led:zes of rock. 
And d'.^wn the shail«>wv lenirth of the winiJimr ravine the 
twinklin*! bn:ok wandered anti delayed, and kicked up its 
bai^v heels rver the st«.Mies. Jack, as be tn^d ali-n;i the mar- 
u:in. with his .^aken stai*f in his han<i. was continuiillv mar- 
vellinir at the '.mchanjjced aspect of this home of his bovhood, 
when, with the brv wbi.^se h«.-me it had been, so much was 

w 

chanired. Bv and bv, however, be came upon somethin:; that 
was manifestlv new, — a diit stake, driven tirmlv into the 
jrr'jumL and painted white, with s<;me numbers and letters 
insc riiTed upon it. It was a surveyor's mark, and indicated 
that some enjrineernir •:• Deration was in contemplation here. 
In fact, a road was bein:; laid i:i:t. which for a considerable 
distance wis to fcUiJw the C'.nirse ol£ the ravine. After pro- 
ceeiiiEiT abc-ut a 'Viarter of a mile further. Jack came upon 
unmistakable siirns cf the Dn:ir^ss of the work. 

A zT'-^'ip '^f aborit a ti.^zeu men. most oi^ them laborers with 
their sh:rr:-"?leeves r:iied up over their i^Dwu elbows, were 
busv -:ver a h"iL?? "x-u!'ier, which lav in roe verv centre of 
the -.r'-nze. ind was fvi.iontlv an ■.bstacle in the wav of the 
f irther 'level ^r men t -.^f the road. Jixi'ii. knew the boulder 
onlv t'TO well : he wis the <:ulv hJiinan beiui: — save two — 
who had been pniseut when it assumed its present posit iozL 
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He approached one of the men, who was standing apart fi'om 
the others nnd directing them, and after exchangiug greetr 
iugs with him, inquired what was being done. 

" Well, sir, we *re going to try and get that darned old 
lump out of the way," the overaeer rejjiied. "She's too 
heavy to Uft, and she 'a too high to crawl over ; so we 'ro 
going to try powder. I gueas that '11 do the job, if anything 

" How did it get there 1 " Jack asked. 

" Get there 1 Well, it growed there, I expect," the man 
replied, pnshing back hia atraw hat and staring at the new- 
comer. " It was before your time, I guess, or mine either." 

"That's all yoii know olwut it, Silaa Clarke," remarked 
another pentonage, who aoemed to be in attendance merely 
OS a spectator. "You ain't a Simcook man, or you'd 'a 
known it fell down there a matter of nine or ten yeara ago. 
It naed to he perched np in front of the little cave yonder. 
It 's a queer thing, now," he continued, addressing himself 
obliquely to Jack, and pttlliiig at the straw-colored beard ou 
his chin ; " that cave was the home of a little chap, — Jnok 
they called him, — a sort of half-wild little coon, that 
nobody knowed much ahont. And they do say, — some of 
the folks hereabout, — that when the stone topplod over, it 
caught him underneath, and that his bones are lying there 
at this minute." 

" I guess it would take a pretty fair team of horses to 
draw that long how of yoiirn, Minot," observed Mr, Clarke, 
with grave sarcasm, "You've got a sight of elhow-grease, 
for a thin man." 

" You go "long 1 " responded Minot, plucking a twig and 
chewing it. "All I know is, the little chap's never been 
seen nor heard of from then to now ; and there was some 
act store by linding him, too ; ask Mossy Jakes 
n't." 

'■Does Mossy Jakes still live iu the red honsoS'' Jack 

ced. 

" I expect he won't live there long ; but ho "It live there 
' e dies, any way," answered Minot, aeatentionsly; and 
he added, with a more searching glance, " Ever been 
C these parts before, air 1 I don't seem to recollect your 
mnree." 
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'^ Xot for a good many years,'' mid Jack, who recollected 
Minot well enuugh. ** How soon will tkbi blast come off^l " 
he inquireti, turning to Clarke. 

'• In about three minutes, I guess," replied that gentleman. 
" Mavbe vou '«! like to stav. sir, and see if the bones of that 
little chap of Minot'a are all right. How *3 that, Minot l" 

" Oh, yon go long ! " said Minot ; " it ain't my story, any 
wav." 

Jack had reasons of his own for wishing to see the result 
of the blast ; although he certainly did not expect to find 
the bones of '^Minot's little chap'' underneath the boulder. 
The preparations being now completed, he withdrew with the 
others to the place of shelter that had been prepared, and 
waited. 

After a short interval, a sudden rumble, accompanied by 
a perceptible shook, was heard ; and fragments of granite 
fell round about. " Hold on ! " exclaimed Clarke ; ''she 'a 
bored in three places." Almost as he spoke two other ex- 
plosions occurred nearly simultaneously : and then the 
whole party issued forth to view the result. Jack, though 
the most eager, held back the longest. 

" By thunder, Minot ! " he heard Clarke exclaim, " here 
is something, sure enough ! Wait till the mud clears away. 
Well, — dam my skin ! ** 

Jack pressed forward, feeling himself hot and tremulous. 
The other men were bending down and staring into the bed 
of the brook, with various expressions of curiosity and in- 
terest. The blast had completely dispersed the boulder, 
fragments of which were lying confusedly about. The pool 
which had been formed above it had, of course, subsided, 
and the water ran only a few inches in depth. There, upon 
the rocky bottom, lay extended the bare skeleton and grin- 
ning skull of what had once been a human being. Some of the 
bones were crushed, and all were slimv and brown with a 
downy growth of water-moss. Some shreds of what had per- 
haps been clothing: were loosened by the current, and floated 
away. There it lay, motionless, yet seeming to quiver and 
shake bv reason of the eddvin<2: of the water above it. It 
was an uncanny spectacle. 

" He 's been there a good spell, and no one the wiser," 
observed one of the men. 
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•"ITe wasn't no boy," said Clarke, "Look at the length 
And tLore 'a four or five teeth gone in hia jaw, too. 
1 he have been, I 'd like to know ! " 

"What's that thing between hia riba there 1" said 
Minot. 

Jack thrust hia band into the water, and took the thing 
out. It had lain where the mau'a heart had formerly been ; 
but it wae formed of an even tougher and more impenetrable 
Bubatance. As far as could be seeu, it waa au oblong box nf 
Bome metal not aubject to corrosion. It waa fastened by a 
irlasp, on which were deeply engraven the initials M. V. 

" I have seen this box before," he said. " It belonged to 
a man named Murdoch Vivian, There are his initials. Ho 
was a relative of mine, and he disappeared about nine years 

Murdoch Vivian ! do tell ! " esclaimed Minot. " Why, 
.'b the chap old Moaay Jakes hna been carryin' on about 
this while. Said he stole his papers. Maybe they 're in 
,t box." 

" Then the box must be taken to him, and he must open. 
~ Jack said. " Mr. Clarke, if you and Minot wdl come 
take it to bira. I have come from England on 
ise to see him. And if the papers you speak of are in 
box, they probably are the ones that I came to speak to 
about." 

"And what might your name be, sir, if you pleaaei" 
demanded Clarke, with a keen look. 

" My name is John Vivian," answered he, in a firm voice, 
that all conld hear. "And Murdoch Vivian waa my father's 

Well, I read a thing that was called a novel, onoe," ob- 

'ed Minot, in a meditative voice; " but darned if this 

't beat it all hollow I " 
The conversation went on for some time. Jack listened 
and spoke with a quietness and self-possession that might 
have astonished himself, if he had V)een at leisure to criticiaa 
his own conduct. But that conduct was so purely super- 
ficial, and at so immeasurable a distanoe from tlie movement 
of his really vital thoughts and feelings, as to be prHctically 
in another sphere of existence. Somewhere in the hidden re- 

les of his soul he was hearing a voice, with an unpleaiiant 



tbat 
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ring in it, say, " Do you wait here, while I climb up and 
see — " and then a deafening burst of sound, followed by 
a more terrible silence ; and by an awful doubt, that had 
lasted nigh ten years, but which was at rest forever now ! 
He might be John, fourteenth Baron Castlemere, now ; but 
on the name, and on the lands and the wealth that went 
with it, would rest henceforth the indelible stain of his 
uncle's blood. No one save himself would see it or suspect 
it ; but there it would remain, with whatever curse it might 
bring with it. 

Events succeeded one another in an effortless, mechanical 
fjEishion ; he seemed to have known it all before. His inward 
preoccupation prevented his feeling or expressing any out- 
ward surprise or emotion ; and yet he was brought face to 
face with things which at another time would deeply have 
moved him. He came to the little red house beneath the 
elm, which seemed much smaller than when he had known 
it before ; and he stood in the low-ceiled bedroom up stairs, — 
the room in which he had been bom. There lav a withered 
and shrunken old man, sharp-featured, with thin white hair 
and strange peering black eyes, deeply sunken in their 
sockets; and bony, fumbling hands, that moved restlessly 
and plucked at the coverlet. Many things were asked and 
answered ; things of the utmost importance, no doubt ; but 
to Jack thev were like a drama that he himself had com- 
posed, and the end of which he knew. It was all strange 
enough, of course ; but with an unreal strangeness, like that 
of a tale which one holds in one's hand, knowing that the 
entanglement is explained and finished on the last page. He 
was telling the story of his life since he disappeared from 
Suncook ; he was identifying himself, or being identified, by 
this or that link in the chain of evidence ; the lawver was 
writing it down, pausing now and then with the pen sus- 
pended over the paper ; the black-eyed old man, dying, yet 
intensely alive, was listening, inteqx>lating, complaining, tri- 
umphing. Was it a play, or a dream, or a reality ? There 
was reality somewhere, — of that he was certain ; but this 
laborious routine, where everything must follow on in due 
order and succession, instead of being simultaneously present 
to consciousness, — this, surely, was but the merest phantom 
or symbol of reality. The end was already there, — had 
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Hkays been there ; why go this weary way about to reach 

^ John, Baron Castlemere ; there was a fact, plain and 

felpahle enough, one would think I Well, at last the end 

Bftuld ho reauhed ; and at last it waa reached. " You are 

I was known as Jack ; the son of Annette and FlojJ 

J bum in lawful wedlock ; yon are John, Baron Caa- 

nemere, heir t<) such and such estates. These are the 

' Attesting documents, strangely preserved through all these 

years by him who purposed to destroy therei. This is your 

grand&ther, who brought you up, who loved and hated you, 

whom you knew familiarly, yet never knew. This is — " 

This is your right hand, and this is your left hand ! What 

need of more words 1 And now you must bid farewell — au 

eternal fiirewell — to this same grandfather, who has lived 

only to see this hour, and who now dies in such peace and 

comfort as he may. Follow him to the grave beside his 

long-buried daughter, on the slope against the sea. Wear 

l^mouniing, and be solemn, for Time is stage-manager of this 

^^Brrestrial theatre, and gives ua cues when we must weep or 

^^Kogh. And oh, how palpable and visible our masks and our 

^Hbge-dressea are, and how mscnitablo and unattainable are 

^^hrselves, who are thus masked and costumed I What ia 

the use and significance of this hackneyed procession, whereof 

one end is called youth, and the other ago 1 And who, since 

the beginning of the world, has ever spoken a true word to 

bis fellow, and revealed the secret of his heart and the 

thought of his soul t What audience, vrith what soorn or 

pity, beholds our mnrameries and Ustens to our chatter of 

»rrotB and monkeys 1 is Luck our God] and how shall He 

a worshipped 1 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



W8ia Stanhope Macrice had certainly a claim to the 
* a man who has had losses. He was fated to suffer 
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discomSnire oflener thaa was consistent with his notions of 
Pn^viJencial impartiitlity. Ic wad ditficult fur him to believe 
that he h;ui been wr'»ng, but the idea that he had been 
wn:>niieti more easily commended itself to him. He was not 
kindlv d:sp<3sed towards trouble : conscious of his own. honest 
merit anti moral «.^rthodoiv. he was ailverse ftom admitting 
than he wiis obnoxi«.^us co chastisement. The mining craze 
with which the jocund eloquence of Sinclair had inspired 
him had swallowed up all his ready money, most of his in- 
vestments, and not a little of his hereditary possessions; but 
it had not visiblv shaken his determination to believe that the 
enterprise was a wise one. and that Sinclair and he had conse- 
quently been wise in respectively advocating and prosecuting 
it. A little m-^re capital would set all risht : but where was 
it to come from ?- There were friends who might have ad- 
vanceti a loan : but to have asked f<.^r it would have implied 
an admissi«in of error or miscdculation, which was inad- 
missible. For some people it is easier to die of a mistake 
than to acknowletL;e i*. Stanhope, acconiingly, who in the 
days of his prosperity had looked forward to a union with 
Madeleine as among the blessed certainties of his career, 
found hinxself p:\rted from her bv adversitv. — not that he 
loved her less, but th.it he feiired lest his motives in court- 
ing her should be misinterjreted. With a sense of jrloomv 
dignity he t-^ld himself that he woidd rather starve than 
be under obligtitions to his wife for bread : and it afforded 
him a certain sombre satisf:iction to meet the contrarv per- 
su:isions of Kate R.-land with an unreasoning refusaL He 
made arrangements to leave England, — having first estab- 
lished his mother in a secure and comfortable position ; 
and such was his predicament at the time of the Mayfair 
mas^^uerade. 

But there circumstances worked in him an important and 
unexpected change. If Sinclair, under cover of aidin^^r and 
abet tin:! his suit to ^ladeleine, had reallv been making: love 
to her himself, — whv miurht not the same Sinclair have de- 
ceived him likewise with regard to the mines ? But in that 
case. Stanhope's self-respect was no lon^rer Involved in affirm- 
ing the respectability of the mines ; he might openly abandon 
them : and again, the fact that a rival had been tampering 
with his mistress was in the way of being an obligation upon 
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Ber true lover to avouuh his love. To give a wotuau up 
'ma superfine sense of delicacy is oua thing ; to anrryDdei' 
_ : to the unauthorized cliitulies of another man in Hunie- 
thing altogether differont ; and Stanhope, aa we l;avo aeon, 
lost no time in deciding that he would not take the latter 
oniirse. It was true that her encouragement of him had 
not been very pronounuud ; but more was hardly to be ex- 
pected at this stage. tJtanhope'H antipodean schemes retired 
promptly into the background ; and he prepared to do what 
he should have been doing any time during the last twelve- 
mouth, if he had not been au ass. 

It was with a feeling of lofty recklessnesB, tempered by fin 
atQplo share of genuine lover's fervor and humility, that he 
presented himself before Madeleine, soou after bis parting 
with her at tho masquerade. The young lady had been 
expecting him, and had, perhaps, had bor own notions as to 
the probable result of the interview ; but, as often happens 
with youthful heroines, she had been dwelling too much 
upon what she herself was going to say and think, to leave 
other than a colorlesa and echo-like r6/f to her interlocutor. 
The oldest and wisest of us, however, never fully succeed in 
foroeasting tho disturbance which an actual human being is 
snro to make in our neat, self-poasesBed, and artistically con- 
ducted dialogues of the imagination. 

Stanhope, for eiample, after faking in his own the hand 
of Madeleine, who looked darkly pale in a feathery white 
dreBS, began by saying, — 

"Whom do you think I met just now in Bond Street 1" 

The question drove out of Madeleine's liead the opening 
paesHges of the interview, as she had planned it, and she 
waa impelled to say, quite prosaically, — 

"Who!" 

"Sinclair," replied Stanhope, turning to deposit his hat and 
cane on the aofa, and then facing her with a solemn espres- 
Bion. "He addreeaed me, but 1 took no notice of liim." 

"How — ^strange!" she ejaculated. She had "absurd" 
on the tip of her tongue ; and, indeed, inwardly smiled at 
the idea of a man like Stanhope ignoring a man like Sin- 
clair. It was somewhat as if a match-boi were to cut a 
_nian-o'-war. So great was her estimate of the red-bearded 
Bobooter, though she raged against him now. 
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** It was a terrible step to take.'' continued Stanhope, who 
wad ape to use iniprpssive aiijecdTesw ~ But he haa betraved 
mv conddenoe. and I can. never accept hia ^^riA again Xo 
man ever had a truer Mend than Bryan — th^ Sinclair 
had in me ; and this id the end of it ! He has led me to 
thruw awajr mv property ; and he was trying to rob me of 
mv — I mean of vour — " 

" Won't yon 6it down { "^ said Madeleine. She leaned hex 
cheek on her clotaed hand, and added, — 

'^ He naed me onlv ad I deserved ! "* 

^ So, no." Stanhope exclaimed. " He deceired yon, and 
everr one eLse." 

m 

** I deceived my^aelf in sappoeing that he oonld reallj care 
for me/' 

" He cares for nothing but himself.^ 

" That id all anv one cares tor."" 

*' Not I," said Stanhope, reddening. 

^ I believe dtill that he did care for me,* resamed Made- 
leine, stultifying herself. '^ You cannot comprehend a man 
like hinL He is not like others. And there is some mystery." 

*'A mvsterv about what l'* 

m m 

'• I was ijiiinj: to tell vou all I know : vou mav know 
things about him that I do not, that may help to explain. 
We, — he spoke to me long ago : even long before he went 
to America. No, you need n't abuse him : I kept it secret 
as much as he did. and deceived everybody just as much. 
If he was wicked, so was I." 

•'You didn't make people believe that you loved any one 
else," broke out Stanhope : "but one of the last things that 
he said to me before going away was that — " 

" He did not tell you that he loved any other woman t * 
said Madeleine, lifting her head menacingly. 

"He said what amounted to the same thing, — that he 
hoped I would marrv vou immediatelv. He made me believe 
that he was taking my part with you.^ 

"I can forgive him for that.* — that's a very different 
thing," rejoined she, le.ming back again with a momentary 
smile. '* It was necessary that no one should suspect." 

" I see no such necessity. Why should n't he have de- 
clared himself openly ] '' 

" We thought it "was best not He was poor, and people 
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would have said he was a fortune>himter ; and we ahould 
IiBve been kept apart and troubled." 

"Well, it's no wonder he was afraid of being called a 
Brtune-huntei'. " 

K" I hope you will not be bo foolish as to call him one. If 
B was a fnrtune-hunter then, why isn't he one nuwl" 
■ " I don't understand you. You say you have found out 
that he has been deceiving you ; Kut X don't suppose he 
meant that you should find it uutl" 

" Ho could not have spoken otherwise if he had meant it." 
" Why, you don't mean to say that he — " 
"Jilted me^ Yes, that ia esaetly what I meau," eaid 
Madeleine, smiling again. "Of course there's no reason 
why I ahould not be jilted, as wall as anj other girl. But 
there is some mystery about this. When he went away he 
promised to be back within a year; and he kept his promise. 
But it wan understood— at least I thought ao — that after 
that there was to be no more concealment. Our engage- 
ment was to be made known. So he called here, and Kate 
was in the room ; 1 would not let her go out. I expected 
that he would eay, before her and before everybody, that he 
d me, and th«t I was to be his wife. But he didn't; 
then I was augry and indignant, and I would have notli- 
to say to him. And I wouldn't see him alone when 
jame afterwards. I was determined he should never 
have me unless he claimed me openly ; because I shall soon 
be my own mistress now, and be has made money of hia 
own, — enough to justify him in asking lor me. But he 
geemed to want to epeak to me privately, and to go on as we 
before ; he asked if I were not going to the masquerade ; 
I had intended to go, but then I said I would not 
iwever, at the very last I made up my mind that I would 
though neither he nor Kate sliould know it. So I 
iseed at my aunt's, and went. But Kate found it out, 
came after me ; and he mistook her fur me, and pro- 
to be secretly married. So far there ia no niyatery. 
>at when Kate told me what he bad said, and that she 
made him believe I refused him, 1 was angry with her for 
coming between us ; and then I went to him and told him 
the mistake he had made, and I told him why I had behaved 
> uoldly to him; and I humbled myself before him, and 
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said, — I said everything that a woman can say to the man 
she loves." 

Here Madeleine turned aside, and rested her arms upon 
the table beside her, and hid her face upon them. She had 
spoken quietly, and even indifferently, until the last sen- 
tences, when she suddenly faltered and broke down. There 
is no pity like self-pity.^ 

As for Stanhope, he began to entertain a misgiving that 
Bryan, as a rival, was not altogether disposed of yet He 
loved Madeleine more ardently but less hopefully than ever 
heretofore. His anxiety to know the upshot of her story, 
however, was too pressing to endure delay. 

" How did he answer you 1 " he demanded. 

Madeleine did not reply for at least a minute. At last she 
raised her head, looked at Stanhope with heavy eyes, and said : 

^He made no answer that I expected. It was not a 
quarter of an hour since he had proposed that thing to Kate, 
thinking she was I." 

" I can't see through that ; the man must be crazy ! " 
exclaimed Stanhope, knitting his brows. ''Unless he thought 
that you and Kate were in league to mislead him 1 " 

Madeleine merely shook her head ; she had reason, per- 
haps, for knowing the groundlessness of this suggestion. 
Hereupon ensued a depressing and unquiet pause. Then 
Stanhope, who had not called upon Madeleine for the pur- 
pose of discussing his rival's eccentricities, felt that the time 
had come when he must strike in his own cause, if ever he 
were going to do so. As he fixed his eyes upon her with this 
thought in his mind, the profound sadness of her face and 
attitude struck him with something akin to dismay. Had 
he or any man so much power to do her good as this false 
friend and heartless lover had had to do her harm) When 
he considered his own love for her in its relation to the 
energies of heart and mind with which nature had endowed 
him, it seemed immense and irresistible ; but when he re- 
flected on the feat it must perform in making this heart-sore 
girl forget an unworthy passion and embrace an honest one, 
it assumed a much less efficient aspect. So much easier is 
it to shatter the golden bowl than to repair it ! 

He got up from his chair, went over and stood beside her, 
and said, — 
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Mtuleleine, can you bear to let me lore yon V 
le glanced nt bim with a certain wietfulness. His ap- 
had been well made ; but as ebe couiemplated the com- 
, grove figare of the honorable little baronet, ehe sighed 
>t tinding him more heroic. She would, perhaps, have 
glad to yield, could she IwTe felt the attack of a cham- 
Btrung enough to conquer her ; but tu be obliged ta be 
ilf that champion, — to help her lover to woo her fiercely 
lOUgh to make her surrender herself to his desire, — this 
I requiring too much. 

You are very different from him," she at length remarked, 
not quite regretfully, but as if recognizing an importMit and 
hitherto uncoueidered fact. 

"There is only one way in which I could wish to be like 
him," was Stanhope's reply, in a tone which meant, " Let 
me be like him in winning your love, and I am content to 
be unlike him in deserving it." 

"It's not your being like him that would help mo to core 
for you," siud Madeleine ; " if 1 could ever care for any one, it 
would be for some one aa different from him as day from night. 
But then the difference - . , must be of the right kind ! " 
I don't know what — what is in your mind," said poor 
ihope. 
!Now, oddly enough, Madeleine's mind waa at that mo- 
lent occupied with the vision of a tall, gallant- looking 
figure, with a broad white forehead, and dreamy, yet pene- 
trating browu cyc3 ; a figure in the garb of a troubadour, 
and in all respeuts such as might have stepped out of the 
pages of mediteval romance. Tliia vision was uudoubtedty 
very unlike Sinclair, and as little resembled Stanhope. How 
it happened to present itself before Madeleine's mental eye- 
sight at this juncture, and with wliat favor or disfavor she 
garded it, she did not declare ; nor, indeed, did slie make 
ly direct nlltision to it whatever. But presently she said : 
" I 'm afraid it would be no use. Stanhope. I might 
larry you, but I can't think of myself as your wife. A 
woman, yon see, cannot be made a wife by just marrying 
her I If I were to marry you, it would be only to make 
Bryan think that I had forgotten him." 

" Voii are too young to say you never can love again." 
I did not say that," returned Madeleine; and once more 
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the mediseval yision passed before her. ''I might love some 
one else, perhaps, sometime — " 

" Well, then — " began the wooer, eagerly ; but Madeleine 
went on, — 

"It would not be you. I don't know why, Stanhope ; 
but it is so. If I could do it, of course I would ; I see that 
it would be sensible and safe ; and I would do almost any- 
thing not to have him think that he can break my heart. 
But a woman can love a man only in two ways, — either as 
I loved Bryan, or — in some other very different way that 
I can't describe. If I loved you, it would have to be in the 
same way that I loved Bryan ; and that 's impossible. I like 
you too much ; and — I suppose I know you too welL" 

This explanation was for the most part a riddle to Stan- 
hope; but Madeleine's demeanor, with its fatal calm and 
kindliness, was only too easy to understand. She could dis- 
course upon the subject most vital to his happiness as 
composedly as if it were a question of matching knitting- 
yams. She was languid ; the subject hardly interested her. 

" I am very unlucky ! " said he. He was not accustomed 
to express despair and passion, but he did not on that ac- 
count the less feel those emotions ; and his tone evidenced 
something of what his words did not convey. It stirred 
Madeleine's compassion, if not her remorse. 

"If I had made the world," she said, "I would have made 
love always come on both sides, when it came at all. If I 
had known the other night how hopeless this was, I would 
not have said to you what I did, — I would n't have asked 
you not to go to America. But, after all, I am very lonely 
now ; I seem to have nothing left." 

"Can't I even do anything for you, Madeleine 1" de- 
manded Stanhope, with an impulse of manly generosity that 
was worth a great deal of love-making. " Is there nothing 
you wish that I might help you to 1 I should be glad if I 
could be of some use ! " 

She looked away, chafing one hand over the other upon 
her knee, and did not immediately reply. But her bosom 
heaved ; some thought was working in her. 

" You would not hesitate to tell me ] " Stanhope persisted. 

"You are tempting me to ask you something I ought 
not ! " she finally said. 
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"Let me judge of that" 
j She rose up, with her iiauda twisted tightly together, and 
Mr ejea large and bright. 

" It 'a only my curiosity, I auppose," ebe said iu an un- 
certain voice. " I cnnuot be Batistieii till I know. There 
must be some reason for it. iieu do uot act ao for nothing." 

t" What have I done!" 
"I mean — Bryan Sinclair." 
" Oh, — Bryan ! We have both of us done with him," 
" It may not be so bad aa it seems I " rejoined Bbe, facing 
m with a gesture of restrained passion. " If I could only 
know I How con he have changed bo suddenly, — all in a 
minute 1 If you had knoivn how he — what we were to 
each other, you would say it vras impossible. I could bear 
any certainty better than a doubt ! Nothing wastes life bo 
much as that I '' 

" It is better not to know some things too well," replied 

^^Stanhope, gravely. "If you knew what it was that made 

^^Km falsd to you, it might appear worse than it does now." 

^K^"Nci, no, Stanhope I If I were certain that be was al>- 

^^ntntely worthlesa, of course I should, — I might forget him 

^Tlt onoe, and never think of him any more. But now I shall 

always be wondering whether, perhaps, I might not have 

been somehow in the wrong, — too hasty; it ia ao eaey to 

have misunderstandiugs when there ia ao much love 1" 

" If you have any reason to think that you have been 
mistaken, — "began Stiinhope, much disturbed; "if this 
was only a quarrel between you — " 

I" No, no ! I have told yon all there was, — all that I 
DOW or can imagine. But 1 cannot help tho thought that 
b may be keeping Bomething back, — or that somebody 
tay have told him something about me that is not true. I 
Ippose I have enemies ; every one must have ! " 
"Then you hope to be reconciled with him again 1" 
I " No, I don't hope that, — at least I don't expect it. I 
aly want to be sure, — that that could never be. Stan- 
ope, I know I have no right to ask you to help me ; hut 
whom have I in the world 1 What can I dol" 

" I will help you all I can, Madejeine, — you need n't 

doubt that. Only let me know exactly what yoti wish to 

} done," Stanhope said this with an air of manly self- 
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possession that was not without its effect upon the girl, who 
was now almost beyond her own control; and he added, 
with a touch of egotism that was not ignoble, " You may 
trust to me as a gentleman, though you can't love me. 
And I would rather be a gentleman whom you could trust, 
than a scoundrel who had won your love." 

If Madeleine had heard this sentiment uttered upon the 
stage, she would probably have appreciated it more than she 
was able to do now. 

"It is because he may not be what you think, that I want 
you to speak to him,** she said appealingly. " You can find 
out the truth if you will. Oh ! if you would, I would thank 
you with all my heart, whatever the truth may be ! I do 
trust you more than I trust anybody! Find out what is 
the matter I You don't know how wretched I am ! " 

" Don't feel so, Madeleine, — don't be so excited. Do you 
wish him to know that I come from you ] " 

"Do you think that would be best? You must do as 
you think right. Perhaps you had better not let him know, 
— at least unless it turns out to have been a misunderstand- 
ing. Do you despise me. Stanhope ] I despise myself ! " 

** I would not allow any one else to say that of you," re- 
turned the baronet, grandly. " Well, I '11 go to him, and do 
my best to — to make you lost to me. You shall see, at 
all events, that my love is unselfish. I can say truly, Made- 
leine, that I hope it will turn out to have been a misunder- 
standing. I would rather lose you, knowing that Bryan 
was true and you happy, than possess you, and know that 
you were miserable and he false. Well, I will go now." He 
walked to the sofa and picked up his hat and stick ; then 
returned, holding out his hand. " Grood-by," he said in a 
steady voice, though his eyes were glistening. " I will come 
back as soon as I 've seen him, and tell you about it, — or 
you shall hear from me at any rate." 

" Come and tell me yourself. Stanhope, if there is no good 
news," she said, letting her hand stay in his, and looking 
steadfastly at him. " You are kinder and nobler than I 
believed possible. I said just now that I knew you too 
well ; but it is not so, I did n't know you well enough," 

" And if the news is good 1 " 

Madeleine hesitated; her eyelids fell, color moimted to 
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|!er face. After a moiaeDt he let go ber hand, tind stepped 
As she still Baid iiothing, nor looked up, he turned 
the door and went out. Virl.iie is never so exclusivclj its 
~ own reward as when it is practiBcd tor ttie )>enefit of a rivaL 
But Sir Stanhope Maurice liad doue a man's part, and felt 
taller on leaving the housu than when he had eutered it. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

WII[OH THE RHLATIONS OF A KA! 

DISOIJ3SED, AND rr 13 SHOWN 

ATtOH OF THB FOBUER'a WIS 

OBJECTION A BLBJ, 



I AND ma VALET ARB 
f THE lattbr's ANTI- 
I UAT S0UBTIHB9 DB 



The evoliitionB and devices of a mind like that of Bryan 
Sinclau- fonn a subjeut for analj«a more curious, perhaps, 
than edifying. When all a man's aims in life centre in him- 
self, be ia debarred from any other t.han a merely material 
progress; the higlier order of his faculties does not oipand ; 
at most the lower forms of aeutenesa and readiness are 
polished ; and we flud him, as time goes on, cither morally 
or intellectually stationary, or retrograding. He has a revo- 
lution upon his own axis, but no orbit, or a very contracted 
one. To get the better of one's fellows is a religion the 
severe simplicity of which would be disconcerted by spiritual 
^vancemcnt ; and the interest which a life founded upon 
*iat religion possesses, is due (after the first novelty is over) 
Itber to its relations and collisions with other hves than to 
ything inherent in itself. 
It is to be remembered, however, that no human being 
a attain to absolute and uneiceptiouable selfishness. Oo- 
bsionally he will be inconsistent, and act with some regard 
a the interests and happiness of other people. Often, too, 
. act is selfish, or the reverse, not intrinsically, hut accord- 
^ to the inscrutable quality of the mental attitude which 
mpted it These rcservntioua produce, in practice, that 
bxedsess in hunian characters wliicli uiust more or less 



za rocTTsxrs fool 

TTttxCe xsT swet^css jrafei Bifutt or ^oenliiatioii. 2S^o mui 
B v> fawL 31? p-AZ^L 'ir fi:^ iadJKreat as it voold be eo n veuient 
to tlie epczmszuk^SiC ii^> JsssisEBii;. A Fninkcnttein mmj be 
■iMji i y k ifTri'w*-^ aIL cf CDe iijtf:? and t^sdencx ; bat human 
becn;z^ vbJLs tbej rrcskza izi ziJn vend, are oiT the chame- 
kt:>fi's diish. Oid^isz^z^ iz.3ss be^iii ca the other side of 
th« ^TiTi 

I: vi^ ctsnALulT Bc^nizi's bnyryas to knov whmt he was 
al>xi» : aziri Tft :: =l&t ke dicbccd vhether he saw his 
coarse cl<c;fcr :&ncr hl^ izLi^rricw w:dk Jack oa the night of 
the dd^^icnii-i. Tber^ 'LmI heeEk a tiine when he was 
strcnglj a^STLTCcd br Mic^riae. Beaatr. genioa^ and pas- 
sion in a vi'Cian are a r:a^:aa, if anrthisg in nature is so ; 
and then, if nhjve were ziaseicd. Madeieiae was an heiressL 
So it was*, at all erenta^ tbat Brjan fonnd it agreeable to 
make lore to Ler : mud his suit {;rcis{)i&red. There were mo- 
ments daring h» oxirtsfcip when, hjji the moment demanded 
it C'f him, he w:^d h^re suris^ed himaelf for her; when 
he was so TiTidiT sensible of her maiden freshness and parity 
as to become noble and chiTab\>as» and to desire to remain 
so Tor her sa^Le. Bal he had nerer. either in act or principle, 
been an ascetic : acd loose behaTior bears this ponishment^ — 
that the memory -:■€ it introdes at seasons which woald other- 
wise be most sacred mod pare, and soils and spoils their 
sanctity by the gross image oi their parody. The frigid 
gh(»t of the past mistress drags the hnsband back to the as- 
Rgnation place, and bids him embrace his present wife there, 
or not at all. Aod there is room, between the tanderest 
meetii^ o€ wedded lipsw for the whole dreary and fool abyss 
of incontinent years to yawn and give forth its paralyzing 
exhalation. During the period of conrtshtp these awkward 
spectres are not so insistent : but their influence is nevei> 
theless to cwirsen and shorten lore's exquisite interior 
dawn, when the beloved one seems to the lover like the fra- 
grant angel whose feet are teintifiii upon the mountain-tops. 
Such glorious hallucinations;, which are more true than facts, 
are vouchsafed to sullied souls bv <:linipses onlv, or not at 
alL Bryan, therefore, soon began to r^card Madeleine merely 
as a 6ne-looking giri. with a fine mind and a fine fortnne ; 
and with that his sentiments ceased to be rc^mantic and be- 
came practicaL She was a splendid and lovely ornament 
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Q to wear, and solidly useful as welL But he had 
Eftdy lost tile power to he made a saint by her. 

t nevertheless his aim in life was to enjoy every phase of 
it, and be was acute enough to perceive that in losing his 
vorship of Madeleine he was losing something which it 
would have been worth while to retain. In casting about 
how best he might yet keep it alive, he bethought himself of 
a former scheuio of his of visiting California, where, as he 
had persuaded himself, gold was to be found. Although 
" Out of sight out of mind " is a weighty proverb, " Absence 
Takes the heart grow fonder" may sometimes be no leas 

"ae a one, and Bryan determined to make osperiment of it 
a would thus be killing two or three birds with one stone; 
would have the plunge into unknown regions which 
his roving instinct occasionally demanded ; he would stand 
the chance of filling his pockete with ready money, of which 
he was in need ; and ho would return with a probably un- 
diminished and possibly increased ardor of affection for the 
girl he intended to marry. Off he went, therefore, and the 
passion which was kindled at his parting gave him good hope 
of finding it in a condition still more imfiammable on bis 
return. It was characteristic of him to feel gratified rather 
than distressed at Madeleine's anguish in being separated 
from him ; not that he wished, in a general way, to see her 
Buffer, but that the relation of her suffering, in this instance, 
to himself flattered his aelf-eateem. During his sojourn 
aliroad he made a feint, as it were, of regularly thinking 
about Madeleine in a lover-like way ; but though he could 

Ianage the intellectual part of the business very well, be 
lUld not blind himself to the fact that his longings and 
bd reminiscencea had but a small amount of cordial Bub- 
(ince in them. The predicament was almost ludicrous ; he 
inned occasionally at his own plight ; but it also annoyed 
id even disgusted bim. For constancy as a virtue lie 
fed nothing, but for constancy as a means of keeping up 
certain form of enjoyment be cared much. Moreover lie 
was in the conscious possession of imnsiial strength of body, 
mind, and temper; why then should his emotions and 
affections not he lasting} To have the force of will to 
1 imdeairable passion ^ 



ioable, by force of will, to stick to r 
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desirable was to admit a lamentable weakneaSb There is no 
pleasure to be got oat of fickleneas ; and the suspicion that 
he was fickle was therefore a humiliation to Bryan. How- 
ever, he still hoped for the best; and after he and Jack 
became friends he sometimes spoke to the latter about 
Madeleine, though never giving her h&r right name or enter- 
ing into any verifiable particulars. He fuicied that he 
might thus vivify his feeling towards her. But he was 
aware of an empty ring in his praises and raptures; he 
could not talk the love-language of Romeo and of Troilus ; 
he was more apt to fisJl into the Richard III. vein. When 
at last he landed in London he felt that his voyage round 
the earth had brought him no nearer to Madeleine. He 
had only contrived to prove that he could live without 
her. 

It was still quite possible that the si^t of her might 
revive him, but because it was a pos^bility and not a 
certainty, he delayed a couple of weeks before hazarding it. 
He was then pleased rather than disconcerted at Kate's 
presence during the interview; the check gave him some- 
thing to contend against, and enabled him to figure to 
himself what protestations he would have made had he and 
Madeleine been alone. He w»it away feeling encouraged ; 
she surpassed his anticipations ; if he could only be held 
back from her persistently enough his yearning for her 
might become satisfactorily intolerable. He was not troubled 
by her silence and seeming coldness ; it was plain enough 
that she loved him as much or more than ever, and was 
hurt at his own undemonstrativeness. In the course of the 
next few days he revolved a new scheme that promised well, 
— that of a secret marriage. Bryan had perhaps read that 
it was a custom among the Circassians and other semi-civil- 
ized tribes to make a profound mystery of their wives, and 
to visit them only by stealth, like a thief in the night. 
This custom had a good deal of practical wisdom in it, — 
it kept up the excitement, so to say ; and the factitious and 
imaginary barriers wherewith the wife was siurounded 
served to endow her with a value independent of her 
personal attractions. To marry Madeleine surreptitiously, 
therefore, besides being a sound piece of policy on the 
financial side, would invest her with the romantic charm of 
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I treasure unlawfully obtainod ; and since oiler the cero' 
piouy she would return to hor home and remain m all ap- 
pearauce the same as ever, a vistii was opened of uulimited 
omaing intrigue, of alarms, of expedients, of perilous nieet- 
_ , of subtle understandiugs. It was an ingenious and 
gromiaing device, not unworthy of Bryan's fertile invention. 
by the time he had perfected it the masquerade was at 
Vnd. 

Madeleine's refusal to go to the masquerade had gone 
r nothing with Bryan ; and when the neeldace had re- 
pealed to him the person whom he supposed to bo Made- 
I, he lauded himself for his sagacity, and lost no time 
a. making known hia scheme. But the emphatic manner in 
Sfhioh the wearer of the necklace refused his overtures put 
aim. out of couutenance ; and before he oould recover from 
his bewilderment his interlocutor had slipped away from him 
and disappeared. It was nhile this discom6ture was Btili 
tiugling in his ears that he encountered Jack, and heard 
&om him the amazing story of his parentage. 

It was not easy, even for a mau hke Bryan, to see his way 

clearly and at once through this KJgzag of circumstances; 

ind he had not yet made up his mind how to act when he 

8 confronted by the true Madeleine, in a mood of mingled 

1 and agitation that ni»de her peculiarly difficult to 

1 with. She reproached him for his past apathy and reti- 

t, in the same breath, she plainly insinuated that 

e would not have responded to his su^estion of a secret 

n quite the manner that Kate Roland had done. 

_ Bow should he reply] The situation of half an hour ago 

was altered now. The stimulating barriers were broken 

down ; not only that, but the worldly advantages of the step 

he had been on the point of taking were seriously in jeopardy. 

^ryan did not really care for money and social position as a 

[Qiser and a snob care for them, but he was alive to the taint 

f failure and absurdity which would attach to a mau whu 

^ouid unite himself to a woman reputed to be nn hciresH, 

D turned out to he uoiie. He was provoked with lilmself 

r having boeu l>aniboozlod, and was by no means in an ac- 

tnmodating humor. "What one says in a masquerade," 

s remarked in effect to Madeleine, " must not be taken too 

eriotialy." The sentiment was capable of bearing more than 
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one meaning ; but Madeleine, who had impetuously laid her- 
self open to insult, was too sensitive not to understand it as 
levelled against herself! She shrank back at once, and so 
the interview ended. 

Bryan, as soon as his spleen had relieved itself, began to 
reconsider his position more coolly. Madeleine must not be 
let slip thus. Might not Jack be persuaded to give up his 
enterprise ; or, if he proved obstinate, might he not be pre- 
vented] And then, how would Bryan look, if Madeleine, 
smarting under the slight she had received, were to turn to 
some one else — to Stanhope, for example — for consolation ? 
This apprehension wrought yet another change in the man's 
purpose ; Madeleine appeared once more desirable. Such 
are the vacillations which beset every resolve in which the 
heart is not primarily enlisted. He set himself to test the 
constancy of Jack's determination ; and when he found him- 
self foiled on that issue, his fiercer traits began to creep into 
visibility. Here, however, he might have paused, content to 
have contemplated the ugly plunge, without taking it, hud 
he been left to himself. But there was a Cahban at hand, for 
whose existence Bryan was responsible, and who had already 
succeeded in establishing a strange sort of sway over him. 
Identifying himself wholly with his nominal master, Tom 
Berne constituted himself the latter's evil genius. But the 
relation between these two men is not to be described in a 
phrase. If anything in the phenomena of the communion of 
human beings deserves to be called hideous, it is surely such 
a thing as this. Tom Berne, up to the moment when Bryan 
Sinclair first crossed his path, had been a resolute, capable, 
honest fellow, whose great physical strength sometimes 
tempted him to be overbearing, but who was accounted a 
good and trustworthy chap in the main. Bryan met him, 
fought him, and beat him ; and beat him in such a way as to 
break his spirit. Tom became, soul and body, his slave. At 
last, by Bryan's command, Tom killed a man who tiumeii 
out to be his own brother. From that time a change began 
to exist in their mutual attitude. Tom, whose character had 
become more and more debased after he had surrendered his 
moral responsibility, had nevertheless (let us suppose) solaced 
himself with the notion that the recording angel, in making up 
the indictment against him hereafter, would make allowance 
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'f tte foot that the sins committod by him at Bryan'e inati- 
;ion were practically involuntary. But the liilliiig of 

brother, though as involuntary as any of the former 

acts, differed from them in being a hnal outrage upoD whiit- 
ever remained of Tom's human affections. It turuod the 
man from a passive slave into au active devil. All thought 
or care about his future salvation vauished from hia mind. 
His complete object in life was now Bryan'a destruction. 
Not his physical destruction, however, — or that only Btibor- 
dinately, — but the eternal damnation of his soul. To oom- 
poaa this end be hit upon a device of singular ingenuity, and 
indicating the awakening in him of an intellectual ouuning 
more subtle than any ordinary circnmatanoea could have 
rendered him capable of. So subtle, indeed, and yet bo simple 
waa bis procedure, that for a long time Bryan himself had uo 
suspicion of the change, and never, perhaps, arrived at a full 
understanding of it. Superficially, all went on aa before; 
Tom was still the unquestioning and complaisant slave, ese- 
outing, without hesitation or reluctance, whatever unsavory 
or unholy job Bryan deemed it teneath his own dignity to 
have a hand iu. But by degrees the master folt, rather than 
perceived, that his tool was becoming in some way more as- 
similated to himself than heretofore. Tom seemed t<i have 
eo completely laid aside his individuality, to have so utterly 
mode Bryan'a will his own, that there was no longer any 
other than a physical or accidental distinction between them. 
Tom was a supplementaiy Bryan; he was the manifeatatioa 
of all Bryan''s wickeder and baser characteristics. One soul 
informed them both ; but while in Bryan this soul still retained 
some elements that were at least intellectually good and 
noble, in Tom it was unmixed and sunless evil. Whatever 
hfe Tom had, he took from Bryan ; hut it was moral death 
and corruption, not life, that he gave iu returu. Tho phys- 
iciil parallel of the situation would be that of a festering limb, 
which draws its Tital nourishment from the body, and insin- 
uates in returu its own poison into the whole system. And 
there is another stop in the analog. After the mart iU cat ion 
of the limb has set in, it begins t« develop a hon-ihle life of 
its own, — the life which anoounces annihilation. Iu the 
I way, Tom, his moral rolteimcas being eBtablished, 
n to manifest a loathsome and fatal kind of vitidity. 
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Slcmh-f but waniT, ht eeaaed ibocIt to diadmg e the eril 
offices wixh whjch he wai coiiifnMffr"«3oed, and aaranied tlie 
attzladeol'asaggesterazidadYkxmteof SExa. In deadly hmtredy 
ms in immeaaonkfofe b>Te. an obsenze bond of srmpadiT aeems 
to nnhe cLe Ikidn^ or lorin^ heuts ; and it mppeured as 
if Tocn were immedLtsely made aware of the preBence of any 
the most mlnme germ of wicked intent in Biyan'a mind, 
and straightway set himseif to cherkh and enoonnqge it. 
Had he a^j planced it I Brran aooietixnes sospected so ; bat 
there was nerer anT direct eridence to that etifect. Certain 

m 

it waA, howerer. that Bryan became daily more prone to evil 
impaJsea^ and that Totn's alacrity in bringing these impulses 
to realisation was everr 6at more marked and less liji>le to 
restraint. This wooki hsTe mattered little had Brvan been 
able to free himaelf from the p»soasion that he» qnite as much 
as Tom, was guilty of whatever Tom did. When a man is 
mored to commit a murder, he has the option of resisting the 
temptatioQ or of yielding to it ; but lor Bryan this option no 
longer existed ; no sooner did the tempuuion enter into his 
own heart, than he saw the reflectiou of it in Tom's eyes, and 
felt assured thst sooner or later he — through Tom's agency 
— would commit it. Thus had his deliberate maltreatment of 
another man's soul resulted in the loss o( his own moral Iree- 
wilL Between thinkiug and doing evil there was for him no 
more than a nominal distinction ; and eril thoughts were 
fast gaining the ascendency orer all others^ It was no figure 
of speech, therefore, to say that he was now the slave and 
Tom the master. 

What was to be done t The most obvious thing was to sever 
his connection with Tom at once. But we have already seen 
bow this expedient was defeated. Tom, with a hideous par- 
ody of affection, declared his inability to exist apart firom his 
adored master. Wages were no object, — hard treatment 
was no deterrent ; where Bryan was, Tom must be, until the 
end. Until the end ? Then why not hasten the end 1 Why 
not take the wretch by the throat and strangle the life out 
of him on the spot I Ala^ the deed were easy, but the re- 
lief would be delusive. Tom would be only too happy to 
have Bryan murder him. But Br^an knew that iu muitier- 
ing him he would inflict the final defeat and humiliation 
upon himself; and much as he had lost, he was not yet so 
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[esperate as to do that. No other escape wae practicable ; 

there was nothing to do bat endure. 

We need not enter into the detailB of the plot by which it 
waa intended that Jack should bo presented from obstructing 
Madeleine's inheritance. Ita accidental miscarriage afibrdcd 
a perverse sort of triumph to Bryan, while it filled Tom with 
malignant disappoiatmeut. This faithful and devoted f^eut 
had risked the gravest personal oonsequenoea in order to do 
his beloved master ao signal a service. He had considered 
all the bearings of the deed, and had decided that it was worth 
riskiug hanging for ; merely to be knocked senseless in 
the attainment of such an object would be a positive privi- 
lege. But the stars in their courses fought against him, and 
he had his aching bones for hie pains. The situation as re- 
garded Bryan and Madeleine thus remained unaltered ; and 
it waa neoeaSfiry to contrive some other device ; for Bryan 
would not consent to give her up (even without her fortune) 
HO loug as anything beside his own good pleasure stood in 
the way of hia poasossing her. But tlie [losition of affairs 
demanded patience and caution. It was atiU possible, in the 
first place, that Jaek's anticipations might come to nought, 
"ntil that point was settled ono way or the other, especial 

8 must be taken to do nothing that oould in any way com- 

iraiee Madeleine. To marry her out of hand (assnming 
to Iw amenable to such a course) would be equally im- 
'prudent. But neither would it be safe to leave her without 
an explanation of his conduct during the interval which must 
elapse before the trial — if there was a trial — took place. 
What, then, should the explanation be, and how should it be 
oft'eredl After his blunder with Kate, not to mention his 
rencontre with Madeleine herself, he could hardly espect to be 
received as usual at the house. It would be necessary to 
ind Bome other place of meeting, and, what waa mora diffi- 
,lt, to induce Madeleine to meet him there. Having ac- 
implished that, he must rely upon the oharma of his eloquent 
^flgue, tho fertility of hia resources, and the assumption 
Ihat Madeleine's love for him wa^stronger than her mistrust 

lier pride, to help him out of his difficulty. 

One evening, when, having meditated deeply upon these 
things, ho was about eutering his brougham to seek diatrao- 
at the opera, he heard hia name spoken, and looking 
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roand, saw Stanhope Manrice coming hastOj towards him 
along the pavement. He took his foot from the step, and 
waited, with the handle of the door in his hand. 



CHAPTER XXXYL 

8UGGESTTVB OF THE UNWISDOM OF SITLF-SACRIFICK ; THE PEB- 
SON^ FOR WHOM THE 8ACBTFICB IS XADB NOT BEING, AS A 
6ESERAL THIZirG, AFT TO BE DCFBOYED THEKEBT EITHEB 
MOBALLT OB MATEBIALLT. 

Bryan had not forgotten how Stanhope had " cut " him 
at their last casual meeting; but, occupied with nKH^e 
important matters, the incident had not much impressed 
him. He had always been accustomed to treat the baronet 
with a certain blunt good-humor, but had nerer felt much 
respect for his brains. Like lago, he had "made his fool 
his purse " upon occasion ; but now that the occasion was 
no longer present, he did not particularly care whether 
Stanhope quarrelled with him or not. He hoped no good, 
and feared no harm from him. As the latter came up he 
said, — 

** Well, what *s the matter now 1 " 

" I am the bearer of an important and delicate message," 
said Stanhope, with a sort of agitated formality. " I need 
scarcelj assure you, Mr. Sinclair, it is not for my own 
pleasure, after having declined intercourse with you, that 
I now — " 

" Pshaw, man ! leave your damnable faces and begin ! " 
exclaimed Bryan, with a short laugh. "It would take a 
sharper cut than yours to draw my blood. Speak up ! " 

"This is about — about Miss Vivian," said the baronet, 
dropping his voice. 

" What, the old lady 1 " 

"You know to whom I refer. You never told me you 
had intentions — " 

" Now you mention it, I don't believe I ever did. Weill** 
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"But you did thinks" 

" Bless you, man ! if I told you ftll I think, where would 
f you find room in your bend to put tLe infonmition T' 

'■ I ciinnot eay what I wish to Lere," remarked Stanhope, 
growing red. 

"Hop into my brougham, then, (uid let's have it as we 
go along." ThHy entered the vehicle accordiugly, iiad it set 
^0ff. "Nowthon!" said Bvyaii. 

" I was at the masquerade the other nightj" Stanhope 
"I know — she has told mo — what took place 
Ton mistook aorne one for her, and — " 
" Oh I sits tbo wind in thiit quarter 1 Are you her 
mbassadorV Stanhope did not immediately answer. "Or 
r accepted lover, — ia that it 1 " continued Bryan, looking 

My arrangements are made to go abroad nest month," 
ilied Stanhope, with solemn reserve. 
"Ah! Hum I I see! Poor boy 1 So we're both in 

same Iwx, eh 1 " 

1 did not come to talk about myself," Stanhope said. 

ryan rapidly reflected. It was evident that Stanhope 
ifclld something to communicate, and it would be no use con- 
tinuiTig to snub him until he had found out what it was. 
Possibly the commuaioation might be pertinent to Bry- 
an's present embarrassment. Such a messenger should be 
conciliated and encouraged. Bryan therefore discharged 
his tone of its brusque and mocking accent, and said 
quietly, — 

"Listen to me. Stanhope — we've known each other all 
oar lives. A woman has come between us ; that 's the curse 
of all Eriendabips. I deceived you, — I own it. But a mau 
of the world like you can make allowances. A man may 
be driven to do a thing he ret^rets, to avoid doing a tiling 

would regret still more. In love and war, you know, 

I know I would rather be canght in some villany 
myself than catch you in it 1 " exclaimed St.inhope, impul- 
sively. " I have always quoted you as the I'mest fellow 
I knew. You know what confidence I always put in yon, 
1 never doubted you because my affairs went wrong. I 'd 
all the money over agaiu to be certain you are aji 
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bcfkesi Enn. Bet I dSd tLhsk. after all jnoa let me say 
to T«:4i abL^ot mr {fotlmz for lladeic^i>e — ^ 

'" Yes. — Tea. — tc4i baxY »r«De daim lo know my motiTes, 
aod pcfiiaps yoa may K^Detsrae — But ftnSL^ — vhat is all 
this abo'jLt I'"" 

'^ I vact yon to nDdcRtaiid. id the first fdace, that I love 
her wiih all my heart and ofxL It ~s a sacred thing, and, 
vhaterer you niay think q{ me. it deserves leqiect. If yon 
d<m't care for her as mnch as I do^ Sinclair, — if yoa have 
any tbooght of playing her falae. — in God's name say wo 
nov ! C^y a deril incarnate vodd see a giil like her 
shamed because she — she — had giyen awsT her hearts 
Bv Jove ! " 

Bryan peroeiTed finom his companion's manner that he 
most hare offered himself to Madeleine and been refused. 
This pot him at his ease. He spread oot hts hands with 
an ingenuous gesture. ** Do I look like a deril incarnate I " 
he inquired. 

" Well, you best knov what you are. I have known her 
ever since she was a child. — a little black-eyed creature, 
with all sorts of queer little fiantastic ways. I fiincied 
I could have her at any time : I never thought any other 
man would come between us. But I *d given up the hope 
of making her my wife yet — until I *d done something to 
improve my prospects. And all the time she was — Good 
God ! Bryan, how could you have the heart to let me expose 
mvself before vou so ! You two mav have been nuAing fun 
of me. No ! I can't think that : she is too noble to do 
such a thing ! But it was n't £ur of you. If you had told 
me, in the beginning, that it was you she cared for, there 's 
no man I would so gladly have seen her happy with. By 
Jove, yon might have told me ! " 

" By Jove, so I might ! " returned Bryan, thrusting his 
hands in his pockets. '' But the fact is, I was down on my 
luck. The only safe thing seemed to be to keep dark. 
As for your talking to me about her, how could I prevent 
that ? However, since I got back from America, I 'm bound 
to confess I have fared no better than you. We 're not on 
terms, it appears." 

'' But she says she spoke to you after you had spoken to 
Mrs. Roland at the masquerade." 
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"But not before Mrs. Roliind knew what I iiad meant 

toil Mftdeleina" 

" What difference did that make 1 " 
All the difference in the world. I lind my plans laid, 
foolish ia do matter now. Since Mr£. Roland Lad 
id them out, there waa an end of them. There could 

no secret marriage after that, — eh 1 " 

" But you gave Madeleine to rmderstand that you had 

it been in earnest from the first." 

This was, in truth, the nucleus of the difRculty. Unless 
Iryan could excogitate some plausible explanation for Ids 
sudden change of front towarda Madeleine, he could hardly 
expect her to forgive him. He considered for a moment. 
Then he looked up. 

"Does Madeleine actually suppose that between the time 
of my leaving Kate Roland and meeting her I had changed 
my mind alxiut her ? " 

" She could suppoaa nothing else, if she tnisted her ears. 
But she ta all truth and purity herself, and she wishes to 
believe, if she can, that you are as honest na she. Rather 
than risk a miannderstanding, she sacrifices her pride, and 
gives you this chance to sot yourself right. And if you 
take unfair advantage of her position, by Heaven you de- 
serve to be shot J " 

"Isn't it rather odd that a girl should aak her rejected 
suitor to he the medium of reconciliation between her and 
tberivall" Bryan inquired demurely. 

Stanhope answered nobly, "She knew I cared more for 
her than for myself ; so she honored me with her confidence. 
And if I 'm worthy her trust, I 'm worthy yours, if you were 
the best man tliat ever lived on the earth ! " 

You do hive hor, Stauhope, and no niiatake ; niid 

believe you'd make her a better husband than 1," said 
I, leaning back in his seat. " However, Fate will have 

way ! As to this question, it was not I that changed, 

it the circumstances." 

" How do you mean that? " 

"It's simple enough. But here we are at the theatre; 

me in, — there 'a room for two in my boi." 

They alighted, and Stanhope followed Bryan into the 
louse. The opera waa JJon Joan ; the curtain had not yot 
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risen. Krjan remoTed his hst mod oTerocMit> and appeared 
in eTening dress. Stanhope, not being thus airajedy re- 
mained in the bockgroand. 

'^ The thing lies in a nutshell,'' Bryan oontinned. '' I go 
to the masquerade with a certain end in Tiew. An accident 
upsets my calculations^ Haying betrayed mj secret to 
Kate Koland, could I repeat to Madeleine what I had just 
said to her] Would you hare done so in my placet My 
only wish was to spare her annoyance, — to saTe her from 
being compromised. The best way seemed to be to treat 
the whole affair as a jest, — to pretend that I bad known it 
was Kate all along, and had proposed the secret marriage 
only as a bit of fun. I could see that she felt hart for the 
moment ; but better that than hare outsiders suppose I 
had intended any surreptitious action. I hoped to have 
an opportunity for priyate explanation afterwards, but she 
has allowed me n<3ne. I have not had an easy hour since. 
You know as well as I do that the girl can*t take care of 
herself, — one must do it for her. Her happiness and wel- 
fare are all that I think of" 

" Well," said Stanhope, with a sigh, " I must admit that 
you have met the objections feirly. I will let her know 
what has passed between us." 

The orchestra had entered upon the last movement of the 
overture. Bryan happened to glance across the house while 
Stanhope was speaking, and saw two ladies enter a box 
opposite ; he recc^ized them immediately. The tallest 
of them seated herself in the front of the box, and leaned 
upon its cushioned edge : her eyes wandered over the audi- 
ence, and finally lighted upon ^^yan, who immediately rose. 
She drew back. 

Bryan turned to Stanhope- " Give me your hand, old 
friend ! " he said, and held out his own. The baronet com- 
plied, with some surprise, for the others tone was unex- 
pectedly cordiaL They stood thus in the front, in full view 
of the house. 

" I shall take some better opportunity for speaking to 
you further on this matter,^ Brvan said. " You have acted 
like the fine fellow I always knew you to be. I see you 
want to be off now ; but don't let it be long before I hear 
from you ! " 
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Poor Stanhope departed without anapecting who had been 
the witness of this friendly passage; otherwise he might 
have been more heedful of his beiiriiig; for, though Bryan's 
words had nil been reaKonahle, thej had not put Stftnhope 
entirely at his ease. Though they had hardly arouaed hts 
istrust, they had not altogether satisfied his expectation. 
However, he hoped for the beat. 

When he had gone, Bryan again looked across the house. 
18 overture was just concluding, The lady opposite was 
ining herself fitfully. Their eyes met. Bryan left his 
E ; and three minutes afterwards he was by Madeleine's 
side, and had felt the pressure of her hand. The other ludy 
was Miss Vivian. The curtain weut up, and the opera 
began. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

WHICH Hit. CALIPER neXJOMPENSBS HIMSELF FOR BOMB OP 
THE TRIALS INOIDBNT TO HI8 CiREEIt ; AND AONT MAHIA'a 
IKIBLLIQENCB la OBSODBED BY TOO MtOH ENLIGHTENMENT. 



Whkws the deuce can that fellow Caliper he T' ciclaimed 
Major Clanroy, impatiently. " I sent him word for three 
sharp, and here it is a quarter past. Cnn't do anything with- 
out him, you know. Deuce take the fellow." 

" I did n't at ail like Caliper's mannor when I saw him 
t," Mrs. Cianroy observed, shaking out the folds of her 
iple block skirt with her fat white hand. " He has been 
*,ing money of late, and it has made him conceited," 
Nonsense, Gertrude!" her husband retorted testily, 
diper will always have manners enough to know his own 
irests, won't he)" 

You will never persuade me," remarked Miss Vivian, 

th her long finger-nails on the table, " that Caji- 

a,a to be depended on. And this proves it." 

Poor Maria ! she liua no oonfideuco in any one," Gertrude 

lurmurcd gently ; and the eyes of the two sisters met for a 
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moment with an expression that was perhaps sisterly, but 
was certainly not affectionate. 

For these three high-bom personages had not altered es- 
sentially during the seven years or so that had passed over 
them since we last saw them together. Here they sat, 
in the same large, unfriendly room, with its expensive and 
unbeautiful furniture ; and Maria was bonier, Gertrude 
stouter, the major redder, and all three of them grayer and 
more infirm than before ; but their -attitude toward one an- 
other and the world was very little changed. The major's 
gout had developed to an inconvenient degree, to the dimin- 
ishing of his patience and the increase of his expletives; 
Miss Vivian was certainly not less positive or cross-grained 
than before ; and the expansion of Gertrude's contours seemed 
to have afforded room for the growth of her slyness and de- 
mure maliciousness. Here, at all events, they sat, for better 
or worse ; and the object for which they had met happened 
to be nearly allied to that which had called them together 
on the previous occasion. The question of Madeleine's in- 
heritance had again come to the surface, and under unex- 
pected and stirring conditions. 

A short silence followed the sentences above quoted. Then 
the major said, — 

" Should n't wonder if Caliper had found out the whole 
thing was a humbug." 

"The claimant, at any rate, must be an impostor," rejoined 
Gertrude. 

"You believed in him when this ridiculous affair first 
came up," said her sister. 

" Luckily Madeleine's birthday is next month," observed 
Gertrude, folding her hands over her abundant waist, and 
gazing at Maria's cap-strings with amiable superciliousness ; 
" and that safely over, there will be an end to all claims, 
legitimate or otherwise." 

" End of a fiddle-stick," growled the major. " The man 
has declared himself, and the thing will have to be settled 
one way or the other before Madey can touch a penny, — if 
it takes ten years. And he's likely enough to be in the 
right too ; maybe the best thing the girl could do would be 
to split the difference, and marry him." 

" Marry a vulgar adventurer, — a creature who goes about 
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in a blanket and leggings, and is no hotter than an Indian I 
How can jou talk eo, Artliur dedrl I trust the poor child 
won't think of marrying any one at present." 

"You 'd like her to die au old maid, perhaps, and bequeath 
her property to yon," Aunt Maria suggested. " You will 
never persuade me that that hasn't iieeu your aim all along. 
You thought if a olaim mas made, and the matter left iu 
doubt, you would get the benefit of the executorship. But 
now — " 

"What the devil do you mean, Maria 1" broke iu the 
major. " Benefit by the esecutorship, indeed ! Do you 
mean to say — " 

"Don't be hard upon her, Arthur," sweetly interposed his 
wife. " We must never take Maria seriously ; aha m hardly 
responsible. And 1 am sui-e she cannot suppose J wish dear 
Madeleine to be an old maid. Madeleine has examples to 
warn her against that. And an old maid would generally 
have been something else if she could have had her wish ; 
but Madeleine is a girl whom any man might care for. It 
IB Buoh a misfortune to be crabbed and homely." 

"It's luoky for both of you that you don't live together," 
observed the major ; "you 'd scratch each other to death in 
a week." 

Hereupon ensued another pause. 

" If Madeleine follows my advice," Maria finally said, " she 
will marry Bryan Sinclair, I have seen a good deal of him 
lately, and he seems to me a very clever and able man. Sho 
will need a strong hand to take care of her wheu I am gone." 

"Sinclair can take care of himself well enough, I've no 
doubt," said the major, with a laugh ; '' but the leas he has 
to do with any young girf that 'a got money the better for 
her, I take it. However, if this affair goes against her, aud 
he makes her an offer, then we '11 consider it. Confound 
that fellow Caliper, he ought to be shot 1 " 

" If Mr. Caliper had known hia business, he would have 
given us information of this conspiracy long ago," olwerved 
Miss Vivian. " It 'a no thanks to him that we discovered it 
before it was quite too late. You may blame Bryou Sinclwr, 
major, but it was he that first told me about it" 
_ " How oamo he to koow of iti" 

" He is the sort of person, I fancy, to know a good deal 
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of other people's bosineasy" said Gertmde. ''But it has 
been poor Maria's fate to make mistakes about men from her 
youth up." 

" I never made but one mistake about you," retorted the 
old lady, turning white with suppressed ire. ** You were a 
liar then, and you have been one ever since." 

" Hoity toity ! that 's plain language I " exclaimed the 
major, elevating his eyebrows^ 

"Would you mind telling me what mistake you refer 
to]" Gertrude inquired, her ordinary mellifluous tones 
betraying, in spite of herself, a tremor of malignity. 

" You know very well what I mean," Maria replied. 

'' Shall I make a guess 1 " asked the other, tauntingly. 

The two sisters glared at each other for a moment. Then 
Maria said, in a harsh, breathless voice, ~^ 

" I sha'n't prevent you." 

" You wish Major Clanroy to hear 1 " 

Gertrude paused. In fact, she by no means desired to 
give up her proprietorship of Maria's miserable secret. It 
had been a most useful possession to her, enabling her to 
exercise over her sister a power altogether out of proportion 
with her own intrinsic strength. If Maria were now to 
repudiate this black-mail, Gertrude would not only lose her 
advantage, but she would herself be, to an inconvenient 
extent, at Maria's mercy. For the latter had become ac- 
quainted with many facts of Gertrude's conduct and circum- 
stances which it would be most inexpedient for the major to 
know, but which Maria would be extremely apt to tell him, 
once this check upon her sinister communicativeness was 
removed. Beflecting upon this, and perceiving that Maria 
had been brought to a dangerous pitch of exasperation, Ger- 
trude paused, and began to cast about in her mind how she 
might most adroitly escape from the discomfiture which 
menaced her. 

"You may say what you like," resumed Maria, bitterly 
and excitedly. " I will not be threatened and bullied by 
you any longer. I would rather be what I have been than 
what you are. There can be no worse shame for me than 
to have submitted to a woman like you. Come, Arthur 
Clanroy, your wife has something to tell you that will 
amuse you. It will make you love her even more than 
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you do now, if that 's possible. And when she has had her 
say, I will have mine ! " 

•' Wbat the mischief is the matter now 1 " cried the major, 
putting down his newspaper and drawing his eyebrows to- 
gether. " 'Pon my soul, you two women — " 

" I 'm 8ure I have no idea what Maria means," Gcrtnide 
protested, manifestly diaooncerted. " I have nothing to tell, 
— nothing at all. Maria calls me very hard names, and 
aeems to think 1 wish to do her some injury; but I can 
assure her she is mistaken. I wish nothing more than to 
live in peac« and kindness with everybody — " 

"That won't do, Certrudol" interrupted her sister, sitting 
erect in her chair, her haggard face working with angry con- 
tempt. " You wiint to keep your hold over me, by keeping 
silence until my blood is cool again ; but it won't do. If 
you don't tell Arthur, I will ! He shall know the truth, 
once for all, and make what use be chooses of it. And wheu 
he knows your treachery to me, perhaps lie 'II be prepared 
to believe that you may have been treacherous to him as 
well. Listen to me, Arthur," she ooatinued, breathing hard, 
and pressing her lips together between her sentences; "I 
will tell you the secret that this woman has been threaten- 
ing to betray ever since you married her. There was a time 
when I would sooner have died than have you suspect it ; 
but I don't care now ! You may think that I have lost all 
my pride, — perhaps I have; but I am too proud still to 
live any longer in fear of that woman. You know very well, 
Arthur Clanroy, that when you first knew me and her, it 
not her that you intended to marry ! " 

'At this point the major, who had been eying Maria and 
wife alternately with a peculiar quizzical expression, was 

livered of a laugh, which caused Maria to stop short, and 

r elderly blood to flush her sallow cheeks. Gertrude, 
meanwhile, was privately making appealing signs to her 
husband, which, however, he disregarded, 

" Bless my sold, Maria ! " he Bsolairaed, partly recovering 
his gravity at length, "is that what you're driving ott 
You might have spared yourself a great deal of trouble. 
No, no, Gertrude, you needn't make feces, — I might have 
sort of mischief you would make. My good 
.ture," he continued, again addressing himself to his 
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sister-in-law, " there 's no need for all this mystery and agi- 
tation. It 's no secret to me that you did me the honor to 
have a preference for me once upon a time. Good God! 
I Ve known it for years and years ! " 

" You knew it 1 How ] " stuttered Maria. 

" And I supposed you knew I knew it, — when I thought 
about it at all, which I have n't done since I can remember. 
It was Gertrude told me, — not long after I married her, I 
fancy. And so she 's been holding that over your head all 
this time, has shel Well, all I 've got to say is, it's just 
what I should have expected of her; and if you choose to 
take a cat-o'-nine-tails to her for it, I sha'n't interfere ; it 
would serve her right ! And, egad, Maria, if I was where I 
was five-and-twenty years ago, I 'd choose you instead of 
her, — that is, if I didn't make up my mind to die a 
bachelor ! " 

The effect of this announcement upon Maria was much 
more profound than she herself could realize, just at that 
moment. It sounded in her amazed ears like a fanciful 
story, told of somebody else. To believe it would be, in a 
manner, to disbelieve the better part of her past life. The 
thought that she had allowed Gertrude to tyrannize over 
her by dint of a wholly imaginary terror, was even more 
intolerable than the reflection that the major had always 
been familiar with the fact that she had of all others sought 
to hide from him ; or than the spectacle of his jocose indif- 
ference, half contemptuous and half compassionate. The 
comfort and substance of her existence had been stolen from 
her by a vulgar deception, — a trick that she might have 
seen through from the first. The predicament was too 
tragic for anger ; and most tragical because most absurd. 
For the present, Maria could only feel crushed, — all her 
vital energy gone from her. She had not strength even to 
get up and leave the room ; scarcely to draw her breath. 
Her jaw fell, and her eyes were fixed in a dull stare at va- 
cancy. Could such a thing be] What would happen nextl 
This secret of hers had been to her the essential reality of 
the world. But now that reality was proved a delusion, 
what would become of all the lesser realities 1 Would the 
solid earth vanish like a bubble 1 

What did happen next, not inopportunely perhaps, was 
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the entmncB of Mr. Caliper. The lawyer briefly and some- 
what iiiicoucemedly apolc^ized for his delay, liaving, m he 
observed, only just taken leave of a client. The kiw and 
hroad summit of Mr. Caliper's head was now of a briUinnt 
baldneBS, and what hair remained to him was of a gray hue ; 
in other respects he appeared mtiiih the same as seven years 
before. He put his hat on the table, and sat down without 
waiting for an invitation to do so, — upon the whole, a more 
independent Mr. Caliper than the former one. But, of the 
three persona in the room, only the major was, for the time 
being, in a state of mind composed enongh to take notice of 
Ur, Caliper's behavior. 

" And now, what can I do for you ? " the lawyer inquired, 
reeting hia hands upon his linecs, with the tips of his fingers 
leeting, and serenely raising his eyebrows. 
" To begin with, let 'a hear what you have to say about 
'a confounded young impostor from America ! " returned 
tjor Cianroy, curling his white monstacbe, and speaking 
Trith abniptneaa, 

Mr. Caliper leaned forward with eyebrows pointed inter- 
rogatively. 

" • description scarcely enable me to 
ith a poUshed inflectiuu and a smiling 



" The terms of joi 
identify — " he said, \ 
pause, 

" Hang it I where are your wits, man 1 " broke out the 
irascible major. " Have you never heard of the fellow who 
oalls himself John Vivian, and I don't know wbat else 1 " 

" Ah ! yon refer to the heir, — to the claimant, I should 
perhaps say, the matter being still suli judice. — to the es- 
tates and title of Lord Castlemere. Yes, I have heard of 
that gentleman, — certainly, yea. His claim is likely to 
oome to trial very shortly ; if, that is to say, the parties at 
present in possossion should decide to contest," 

" 'If indeed!" the major called out. "Am I likely to 
ait still and see my ward robbed of forty thousand a yeart 
What 's got into you. Caliper 1 " 

" I express no opinion either way," replied the legal gen- 
tleman, unmoved, " But I must aay that I casually met 
Lord — the claimant some months ago, and learned some of 
the particulars of his case ; and the grounds upon which he 
Libunda it appeared to me weighty, — very weighty, Major 
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Clanroy. But of course you would be perfectly justified 
in opposing, even if failure were a foregone conclusion. 
Possibly, however, — I merely hazard the conjecture, — possi- 
bly something in the nature of a compromise might prudently 
be entertained. The rival claimants are, if I may say so, of 
opposite sexes." 

" Well, but hang it ! Caliper," said the major, changing 
his tone, "you don't think it 's really so serious, — ehl Do 
you hear this, Maria ] Caliper says he thinks this fellow may 
establish his claim after all ! Gad ! so you saw him, did youl 
Has he got his papers with him ] *' 

" I have reason to believe he is provided for all contin- 
gencies." * 

" Since you have made his acquaintance it might be very 
useful if you were to find out all you can about his case, not 
letting him know that you were acting in our interest," said 
Mrs. Clanroy, timidly, after a glance at her sister. "He 
might make some statements, you know, which could be used 
against him afterwards." 

" Caliper shall do nothing of the kind, if I know it! " put 
in the lady's husband, grimly. " The best help you can give 
us, Gertrude, is to hold your tongue. Let 's have your opinion, 
Maria." 

Miss Vivian looked up, passed her tremulous fingers vaguely 
across her forehead, and said nothing. Her mind was still 
elsewhere. 

" The claimant is a fine-looking young man, and of excel- 
lent address," observed Mr. Caliper, speaking meditatively, 
with his eyes directed towards the cornice, — " in fact as hand- 
some and charming a gentleman as I have ever encountered. 
Were Miss Madeleine Vivian to see him, — were a meeting to 
be arranged between them, — I venture to imagine it might 
be attended with the best results. Otherwise I may state 
frankly that I should apprehend grave detriment to the young 
lady's interests." 

" It strikes me, Caliper, that for a solicitor yom* tone is 
rather queer. You don't mean to say, I suppose, that you 
would refuse to make a fight of it ] " 

" On the contrary, I shall enter upon the conduct of the case 
with the greatest confidence of success. When the facts are 
known, there will scarcely be two opinions as to the result." 
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" Then confound me if I coti understand you. Caliper 1 
STou as good ilb said & inomeut ago tliat wo had u't the ghost 
f a ohanoe, aad now you contradict yourself flat ! " 

" Pardon mo, — I feil to detect my contradiction." 

"Wlittt the deuce do you mean, thenl Come, sir, don't 
kplay off auy of your legal quiliblea on me ! I 'm not in a 
^ ">r it I'- 

ll only repeat, Major Clanroy, that I fail to detect 
nny inconsiatency in my statements. 1 am, as 1 always 
have been, devoted to the Caacletuere interesta ; I have entd 
that I am couhdeut of their aucceHs, and 1 sbaJ], to the 
beat of my poor ability, if ouoauion unhappily arises, support 
those interests before the proper tribunal Can I be more 
explicit 1 " 

"But if you are so certain that we shall win, what's the 
meaning of all your talk about compmmiso 1 " 

"Ahj that was only in the interest of Miss Madeleine 
Yivian." 
L " Well, then, — her iutereata are yours, are n't they 1 " 
■ " Sentimentally, I admit ; but in the legal sense, no.'' 
r "Look here, Caliper, eitiier you or I are daft! You are 
retained in the Caatlemere intereats, — that is understood 
80 farl" 

" Precisely." 

" And Madeleine is the representative of Castlemere, — 
the heiress of the estates. And yet you say that you are 
not acting in her legal mtereata. Explain that 1 " 

" Ah, now I think I see your mistake," said Mr. Caliper, 

nodding hia head with a bland smile ; " or, to put it in an- 

;her way, the point of our mi b understanding. I am engaged 

the Caetlemere interest ; you agaume Miss Madeleine to be 
representative of that interest ; wtiile I, on the contrary, 
compelled to recognize aa the only ti-ue representative — " 
Here tbe lawyer paused, rose from his chair, and took up 
his hat. 

" Who, ^in the devil's name J" cried the major. 

" My client, John Vivian, fourteenth Baron Castlemere," 
replied Mr. Caliper, bringing out his dramatic climax in the 
neatest and quietest manner imaginable. 

The major's face became dark red, but after a few moments, 
by a severe effort, ho managed to control himself. The law- 
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yer had made a fool of him, but he determined to give him 
as little opportunity as possible to increase his triumph. 

" I think, Caliper," he said, with a rather ghastly smile, 
'* that we need n't detain you any longer this morning. Pre- 
sent my acknowledgments to his lordship for the suggestion 
he has conveyed to us through you ; I '11 think them over. 
Were you ever kicked down stairs 1 " 

The manner in which the major made this inquiry had 
something in it which tended to promote the promptness of 
Mr. Caliper's withdrawal ; nevertheless, on reaching the door, 
he found time to make a polite bow in the direction of Mrs. 
Clanroy. After the door had closed behind him the major 
thrust his hands in his pockets, took his stand upon the 
hearthrug, and whistled some bars of Bonnie Dundee, Despite 
this apparent cheerfulness, however, the aspect of his brow 
was such as to admonish his wife of the inexpediency of ac- 
costing him. But at length she could endure no longer, and 
burst forth, — 

" Are n't you going to do anything to that wretch ] " she 
exclaimed with a sort of shrill passionateness. " Are you go- 
ing to let him insult and cheat us like that ] Is he to — " 

" Gertrude, I told you to hold your tongue once, and I tell 
you now, once more," interrupted the major, stem as a judge 
at a court-martial; "that's enough." He then turned to 
Miss Vivian. " You have brains, Maria,'* he said ; " can't 
you advise me ] " 

The interrogative tone seemed partly to arouse the lady, 
and she looked up with an air of attempting to gather her 
faculties together. 

"What is the matter]" she asked. 

" About Caliper, you know," said the major. 

Miss Vivian gazed about vaguely for a moment, smiled in 
a mechanical manner, and shook her head. 

" I suppose he will be here soon," was all she said. 
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Madeleine Vivian 
Issued from tlie door of clie ctty maDsion, wiih the interior of 
which the reader has already made acquajntance, and set her 
feoe in a Boutherly direction. She waa dreased in a olose- 
fitting garment of sombre huo, matching the complexion of 
the weather ; only that, beneath her ohin, appeared a glimpse 
of a crimson bow, the rest of which was concealed beneath 
her dress. She walked along at an even pace, as ono who has 
a definite object in view, and paid no more attention to her 
environment tliau was sufficient to enable her to choose her 
course and to avoid collision with other people. Passing into 
Regent Street, she traversed the length of that thoroughfare, 
without pausing to look into the shop-windows ; and arriving 
at Piccadilly, she oroaaed over into the Hayraarket. In front 
of the Haymarket Theatre placai'ds were set forth, announc- 
ing the performance for that evening j and at these Madeleine 
glanced as she went by. Proceeding onwards, she entered 
Parliament Street, and presently came to an open space within 
view of the river. A gray Gothic edifice, fronted witli two 
lofty towers, uprearod itself before her ; she entered it by a 
small door at the side, and found herself in the cool and 
shadowy hush of the lofty and serene interior. 

Perhaps out of sympathy with the silent upward rash of 
the mighty arches and the gray repose of the msj'blo monu- 
jnents, Madeleine's bearing lost its preoccupation and hurry, 
id she moved slowly and sanuteringly along the vistaed 
sisle, lifting her eyes forward and aloft, and observing with 
conscious pleasure the illuminated splendor of the piunted 
windows. Amidst the sublime oneompsisBmeut of these aged 
walla, her spirit felt relieved and secure, — more so than be- 
neath the open infinitude of heaven. So long as she might 
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fort in the faint echo of her footsteps, reminding her that she 
was protected by the venerable sanctity of the last great re- 
ligion of the world. The records of the dead were all around 
her, and in their company was peace. The breadth of ac- 
complished centuries lay between her and the noisy conflict 
of the uncertain present ; time had pursued her to the 
Abbey's threshold, but had not overpassed it. She breathed 
in freedom, and the tension of her thoughts relaxed. Com- 
pared with the antiquity of these steadfast pillars, her life 
was but as an hour in a great day ; soon it would be past, and 
soon forgotten. Let her fancy it already over, and herself 
a ghost, musing serenely over the fever of dead anxieties. For 
the comedy of existence is profounder than its tragedy. 

There were more than a few persons in the Abbey, although, 
owing to its extent, it had the appearance of being practicaUy 
empty. But by and by, as Madeleine paced meditatively 
onward, she perceived that she had entered a region which 
was secluded even amidst the omnipresent seclusion; its sole 
occupant being a quaint marble figure seated upon a pedestal 
against the wall. She stood with her eyes fixed upon this 
worthy, captivated by the vacant solemnity of his expression, 
but careless to search out his name ; and had remained thus 
gazing for a minute or so, before becoming aware that she 
was not so much alone as she had imagined. From a nook be- 
hind the base of one of the columns uprose a tall young man 
whom Madeleine immediately knejy that she had seen before, 
though, in the startled survey of the first moment, she could 
not remember where. His features were handsome and win- 
ning, but there was a remarkable penetration in his regard, 
not deliberate, but his glance met hers in such a way that 
she had a feeling of being looked into more deeply than she 
wished ; and this made her mentally shrink before him. He 
wore a kind of cloak-like garment on his shoulders, and held 
in his hand a broad-brimmed felt hat. His forehead was 
white, but the lower part of his face was tanned by the sun. 
After the first look he smiled slightly and said, — 

" I was wondering when I should see you again." 

" I remember you now," she returned. " You are the 
troubadour.'* 

The other was silent for a little, eying her attentively, but 
not in a manner that could offend her. ^' It 's pleasant to see 
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r face," he said at length. "This is a fit place for you to 
n. I almost knew joii would Iw here." 
_ "I liave been here only two or three times in my life," re- 
plied Mrtdeleine. "My uoming is an accident — at least — 
Have you beeu in London ever since?" 

" I was away for a long time. 1 have had changes." 
" And I, too." 
" Were they happy onesl" 

" No. I don't know, though. Perhaps they are happy. 
Are youra 1 " she added, with a smile; " or would you prefer to 
be a troubadour still! " 

" I have more power than I used to have. But the world 
seems to have so little in it, that what one person gains, some 
other loses. I should like every one to have as much as I 

^b '* It does not follow that you should give up what is yours 

^Bt' others." 

V^ " No ; I have a better right to it than they. Only I don't 
see bow anything can really be mine, except what is in my- 
self All other things have belonged to other people before 
I was bom, and will go to others after I am dead. Most of 
the trouble in the world seems to come fhim ({uarrels about 
such things, which belong to nobody, lago says, yori know, 
that he who steals his good name is the only real tbiet It'a 
a pazde. What ought 1 to do 1 " 

" Why do you ask me thati" demanded Madeleine, with 
an impulse of surprise that was not impleasurable. Indeed, 
it was scarcely surprise at all. Her meetings with this 
young man had been in each instance so unconventional 
and romantic, that she had begim insensibly to feel as if 
they stood in an exceptional relation as regarded each other. 
They could talk together in terms and on subjects not other- 
wise available. In her tmagiuatJOD he figured as a sort of 
abstract or ideal being; eminently handsome; strange and 
gentle of address ; mysterious in origin and ciro urn stances, 
with a mystery which she instinctively wished should re- 
lumn unsolved ; and able, perhaps, to afford her a sympathy 
and comprehension which were tbe more worth having he- 
cause they were given on, ho to say, immaterial and impersonal 
gronnds. They met as spirits might meet, regarding things 
k their essence, and apart from accidental or particular con- 
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ditions. Such a relation, to a worldly adviser, would appear 
full of danger and impropriety ; and it was partly owing to 
her recognition of this that Madeleine had hitherto refrained 
from speaking of her unconventional acquaintance to any 
one, even to Bryan. She was inwardly conscious of a purity 
and value in this relation which would be profaned by com- 
municating its existence to any third person whatever. 

When, therefore, her companion appealed to her for coun- 
sel, she felt a thrill of surprised pleasure. It was a sign 
that he regarded her in the same light that she did him, — 
that her reading of the situation had not been at fault. 
And though she replied with " Why do you ask me that ] " 
she foreboded the nature of his answer even while she spoke 
the words. 

He began, however, in a manner which seemed somewhat 
foreign to the point. - 

** I never was taught any religion," he said. " But when I 
saw that picture of your face in the gold locket, it seemed 
all I wanted to make me a man. Whenever I did anything 
false or unkind, that face made me ashamed. At last, when 
I met you, you were even more than I had looked for. If 
you are not my religion, I don't know what else can be. I wish 
to do nothing that you would think badly of, and I don't 
care who else thinks badly of it. When I am in doubt or 
trouble, you will come, like an angel, and show me what to 
do ; or the thought of you will tell me, if you are not there." 

This speech had nothing of personal passion in it. It 
was grave and spontaneous homage, in which no bodily, but 
only a spiritual, emotion had place. To Madeleine it did 
not seem profane. A lovely woman does not put such fixed 
limits to the influence of her loveliness as not to admit the 
possibility of their indefinite enlargement. The world is full 
of symbols ; why might she not be to this man the symbol 
of whatsoever he considered goodl To her mind, at the 
present juncture, one main charm of the idea lay in its free- 
dom from the conditions of ordinary affection as between 
man and woman. Her human love lay elsewhere, and was 
absorbing enough, — ambiguous enough, too, in its possible 
issues and contingencies ; but this was something on another 
level, and of different significance. It was purely ideal and 
symbolical, and therefore void of peril and offence. Of all 
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rdlfi she bad ever iinagiued for Lerself, this aecmod the 
worthiest and moEt exhilarating. 

If I advise you," she said, " you must take what I say 
only BB something that you might have read perhnpa, and 
tliat could be meant for you only in 80 far as it was true. 
I think you ought to keep what ia yours. It may not be 
yours in the hcdsc that your thoughts and feelings are ; but 
it is more yours than mine, for iDstance ; and it is your duty 
to use it iu the way that seeraa to you best and wisest. If 
you have money and power you should not throw them away 
for others, wlio might be less honest than you, to pick up." 

" But if I knew some other person, who deserved it as 
<inuch M I, ought I not to give it up?" inquired he, raising 
ilia eyes, which had been fixed on the ground, to her face. 

*' No," Madeleine replied with a sigh. " Fortune oomes 
and goes without our faolp, and we know not for what pur- 
pose, like the gods of old time. I suppose we shall under- 
stand it aiterwards." 

But may not Fortune be an evil god, instead of a good 
and mean to destroy us, even when seeming kind V 
a be spoke, a silver, bell-like sound began to make 
'Rhythmical music somewhere iti the depths of vaulted space 
above their heads. It was the clock, striking the hour of 
noon. To Madeleine it brought tho recollection of an en- 
gngemeot which it was strange she should have forgotton 
even for a moment. 

" I must go ! " she said abruptly, and making a motion to 
depart. Then she paused and turned to him once more. 
" It is more likely that you should see uie again than that I 
Bhotild see you," she added. " I wish you well." She gave 
him her hand, which he grasped and immediately relin- 
quished. " Perhaps," she concluded, " I may some day 
need your help more than you can ever need mine." 

" If my help ia all you need, you need never fear," he 
answered. Without more words they parted, he remaining 
where ho was, and she passing out of his sight amidst the 
clustered pillars of the aisle. Ho had listened to his sei^ 
mon, and if there were somewhat leas of divine wisdom iu It 
than he was apt to imagine, it had at all ovents been deliv- 
ered with as much good-will as is generally the accompani- 
Haent of orthodo* pulpit discourses. 
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Madeleine, meanwhile, had betaken herself to the end of 
the south transept, where was a small doorway protected by 
a screen. Pushing aside the latter, she entered, and stood 
within a pleasant and shadowy enclosed space, whose walls 
were peopled with the busts of some of the most famous 
men of modem times, and of several who were perhaps not 
so famous. Nevertheless, a more august company has not 
often been gathered together within such socially narrow 
limits. Two or three persons were lingering about the 
place, staring up at the marble countenances, which stared 
back with the unseeing gaze which characterizes statues even 
more than people of fashion and idiots. As Madeleine paused 
near the entrance, looking for some one who did not appear, 
she felt a touch upon her arm, and turning round beheld 
Bryan Sinclair, in very accurate morning costume, with a 
silk hat in one hand and an ebony cane in the other. His 
aspect in other respects was alert but genial. 

" Come and sit down on this bench," he said. " Here we 
have rare Ben Jonson to watch over us. You are a good 
child to be so punctual. Did you have any difficulty about 
getting away 1 " 

"No. Well,— tell me!" 

" Just what we expected. The decision is in his favor." 

Madeleine kept very quiet, folding her hands in her lap, 
and looking straight before her. 

" Then I am not the heiress of Castlemere 1 " she finally 
said. 

" No ; but you 're the heiress of a great genius, which is 
better. For my own part, now that it *s all over, I would not 
have had it otherwise. If you had remained an heiress, you 
never would have been an actress, — except in private life, 
which is dangerous and unprofitable. Now, you will have 
the whole world at your feet ; whereas in the other case you 
would have had only a section of English society. And as 
for the money part of it, you can make as much as you can 
conveniently get rid of, and save something to found a hos- 
pital with afterwards. What more do you want 1 " 

" I want a great deal more," returned Madeleine, in a low 
voice. 

" Why, you insatiable little monster ! How so T* 

** I want to be sure that you love me, and will be true to 
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me. No, I don't half trust you, Bryan ; you have got ray 
heart, but not my head. If my heart were dead, 1 believe 
my head would hate you." 

■ Yoiir heart will outlive the rest of you, niy dear." 
I hojie it will!" said Madeleine, with tijoughtful em- 
jia. Auon, with a sigh, she roused herself aud added. 
You must tell me the poi-ticulara." 

Purely legal teohnicaJitiea. The judge complimented 
your side on not raising any factitious obstacles. He said if 
the matter had come to a regular trial, with appeals and Bo 
forth, it might have lasted till the end of the century, but 
could have bad only one ending, when it did end. He gave 
that thief Caliper a alap iu the face, for ratting ; but I must 
do Caliper the justice to say that he looked aa if he enjoyed 
it. The whole business was oyer in an hour or ao, I don't 
BUppoBe forty thousand a year ever changed hands so quietly 
Bi'noe the world b^;an. And to think that an ounce of lead, 
the right place, might have outweighed the whole of it ! " 
"Was the person, — was the present Lord Castlemere 
•el" inquired Madeleine, after another meditative pause. 
He turned np, fur a few minutes." 
What kind of a man iaheT' 
Bryan heaitated, glancing at her from the comer of his 
blue eye. At length he said, " From what I saw of him, E 
should say he was a commonplace little chap, under my 
height, with a crook in his back, and a long sallow face, with 
spectacles. He was dressed like a monkey on a hand-organ, 
and altogether looked not unlike one." Here Bryan chuclded, 
as if at the graphic truth of the portrait he had drawn. " I 
don't fancy you would care to adopt Uncle Arthur's suggee- 
tion as regarded that feUow," he finished by remarking. 

Madeleine shuddered slightly. " I could as soon think of 
marrying any other man, while you are alive, aa I could if I 
were already your wife. Aud yet I know you will live to 
make me miserable. There is a tragic tiaie before us." 

Bryan laughed. " You will be too much interested in 
,-your stage tragedies to indulge in tragedies off tiie stage. 
[You treat me abominably. I should be indignant, — if I 
)W to be indignant with you. You would be kinder 
if you did n't know how helplessly 1 am your slave, 
|4n modern life, when Juhet loses her income, Romeo gives 
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her up. But my constancy, you see, is superior to the 
freaks of fortune. I am reduced to eulogize myself, since 
you won't do it.'* 

" My love has nothing to do with eulogies. I suspect 
you most because you are careful to show me only your best 
side. But no matter; we shall be together for better or 
worse. You may not love me very much, Bryan, but you 
cannot do without me; you can love no other woman so 
well. If you could, no pity for me would prevent you. Ah 
me ! what a fool I am to be so wise. Well, what is to be 
done 1 Have you made any plans ? " 

" Plenty of 'em ; and I 'm ready to carry them out. Of 
course you know that your income under the new will is 
sufficient to live on comfortably ; and you will be allowed to 
occupy the old house as long as you like. But my notion is, 
the sooner you are away from London the better. You can't 
begin anything here. Your friends would swamp you with 
advice and objections. You must break away from all that 
and come to Paris. You have an immense advantage in 
being as much French as you are English. You can make 
your dilmt and confirm your reputation on the French stage. 
After that, your English friends will be glad enough to be 
permitted to idolize you. You will need very little prepara- 
tion ; you have been through more training already than 
half the great actresses of our time. And not one of them 
had half your natural materials to start with. You will 
make them forget Eachel." 

Madeleine was listening with a more vivid expression 
than heretofore. Subtle movements passed through her. 
Her eyes opened and brightened, and her lips worked softly 
against each other. She drew her breath more deeply, and 
her bosom visibly rose and fell. 

" It will be worth while ! " she murmured ; " it will be 
worth everything! I can be happy in that. Oh, Bryan, 
we may be happy after all ! When I am famous, you will 
be content with me. I shall be great for your sake. I have 
never been myself yet. You don't know what I can be I 
But how can I go to Paris 1 " 

" You can go as Mrs. Bryan Sinclair." 

She pressed her hands together firmly. " No ; not that, 
yet," she said. 
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Come, now I You're of mairiageable age, aren't joul 

id your own miBtresa 1 " 

but I am nobody, — I am not myself. Yoii shall 
not marry me till I am a woman to be proud of. When I 
have mads my succesa, then you can aak me, if you will." 

" That idea is not up to your usual originality. It 'e not 
the stage lady, whom the public sees, that I marry; but the 
woman at home, whom the public bus no ooDcern with. 
Pride of that kind is not worth the breath you give tu it. 
How could you get along in Paris, and going to rehearsals, 
if you had no ' Mrs.' to fall back on 1 " 

" Kate Koland will come with me." 

" Has she said so 1 " 

" She knows nothing of my intention." 

*' And she '11 be certain not to approve of it, when she 
does know. She is dead against me, too. If you apply to 
her, there will be niischiof Aunt Maria would do better." 

" You know Aunt Maria is not her right self. Ever since 
last sommer she has hardly seemed to know what she was 
about. She talks as if ahe were a young girl, sometimes, 
and as if she were expecting some lover to come for her. 
Poor old Auntie ! No ; it would be worse than useless to 
have her, even if she could come." 

" Humph I I wish she could have kept her wits about 
her a few months longer. She was the only one of them 
who was on my side. What could have upset herl" 

" Aunt Gertrude says it was the shock of bearing that I 
was to lose the estates. But Aunt Gertrude never tells the 
truth ; and I think it must have been something ditfereut. 
Uncle Arthur has been to see Auut Maria veiy often ; he 
hardly ever used to come before. But she certainly can- 
not come with me to Paris. It must be Kate liolaud, or 
nobody." 

Bryan tapped his cane slowly upon the stone pavemeut. 
" Then I should vote for nobody ! " he remarked. 

" I know what you mean, Bryan ; you are making me 
choose between you and Kate. You want her out of the 
fay, because you can neither bully her nor deceive hor. 
sees what you are, — and so do I, too; only I love 
and she does not. Yea, my darling," she went on, a 
■ave of sad passionateness surging through her voice and 
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brimming in her eyes, ** I know, in my heart of hearts, that 
you are not good ; that you are ruined and desperate, in soul 
if not in fortune. And if I cared a rush for myself, I would 
leave you now, and never see you again. But all that is 
too late now. I had the opportunity last summer, and I 
would not take it, — I made poor Stanhope go and bring you 
back. And since then you have kept Kate and me apart 
all you could ; you would make us enemies if you could. 
But you may put away anxiety, if you have any. I am 
yours ! I will leave every one for you. If you wish me 
evil, you shall have the chance to do it. But I tell you, 
Bryan," she continued, in a more majestic and victorious 
tone, " that before the end comes, I will make you feel what 
it is to have been loved by a woman like me ! You shall 
feel that I am worth more than all the world to you ! And 
if you have ever done me wrong, in that time you will wish 
that you might sell your soul to put it right again ! " 

" Well done, Madey ! '' muttered Bryan, looking at her 
broodingly from beneath his red eyebrows. " There is more 
stuflF in you than there is in me, I verily believe ; though I 
call myself second to no man. You can make my blood 
bum ; and, upon my word, you can make me wish I was a 
better man — or a worse one ! " He gave a short laugh. 
" I have had visions of rocks ahead of us, too. And if you 
knew — what you may know, one of these days, perhaps 
you 'd flinch from it. Come, I '11 give you one more chance. 
Get up and go out of that door, and I'll give my word 
never to put eyes on you again. Off with you ! " 

After a moment's pause, Madeleine suddenly rose to her 
feet. Bryan started ; but then, settling himself back upon 
the bench, he remained rigidly immovable, looking straight 
before him. But after a little while, as Madeleine still re- 
mained standing near him, he looked up at her. She was 
smiling. 

" Are you going 1 " he said harshly. 

" Not without you," she replied, smiling afresh. 

" Sit down again," he said ; and when she had compHed, 
he added, " Give me your hand." 

She put her hand in his. 

"Now, Madeleine," he continued, "you belong to me. If 
there 's any meaning in marriage, you are my wife. We 're 
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pin ohiirch ; and here are Ben Jonaon and ShakcHpeare to 
|t witness the act You have given yourself to me, for better 
a. Whatever other ceremony may be performed over 
) in the fiitiire will be only a repetition of this, without 
the meaning that tbis baa. I givve you your chance fiiirly. 
~ L have thrown yourself away. I 'II never give you the 
mgth of your httle linger again. What have you got to 
Bay about itV 

She bent forward, and looked him in the eyes. 
" I am not afraid of you, Bryan," she said. " My darling, 
there ib nothing in me that shrinks irom you. You cannot 
take me bo much as I give myself to you. I have more 
strength to give than you have to reueive ; it la you who will 
be afraid of me, at last. Poor boy, — poor fellow ! Ah, I 
love you I This great iron hand of yours is not bo powerful 
as my heart." 

The stray visitors had passed out of the Poets' Conier, 
and left the young lady and geiitlcmau to themselves. For 
(LB much as an hour, perhaps, the poets and they had their 
privacy undisturbed. When, at length, the latter emerged 
into the body of the church, they passed down the great 
^_ aisle lingeringly, arm-in-arm. But ou reaching the open air 
^L tiiey parted, and went dillerent ways. 

r 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 



L4DT MATFAIR, IS TRTHia TO BE KIND TO AN INEXPERIENCE 11 
yOrSG QENTLBMAB, PSDBBCOSa A NOVEL EXPERIBSCH OP 
HBH OWN. 

As a matter of social courtesy, if on no other account, 
some attention must be paid to that fortunate young noble- 
man, the fourteenth Baron of Castlemere. As the inheritor 
of au ancient name and of lai^ puseesBions, he was natu- 
rally an object of interest ; and his position waa further im- 
proved by romantic rumors tie to the manner in which he 
had entered upon hia iuherilnuce. 
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Success is a great conciliator ; and young Lord Castlemere 
having achieved the object of his existence, society was pre- 
pared to receive him with all due encouragement and cor- 
diality. He was universally invited to dinner ; and mothers 
manipulated their marriageable daughters with renewed 
hope. The spice of mystery that surrounded him greatly 
increased Lord Castlemere's popularity; and he fed the 
flame by declining all but a few of the invitations sent to 
him. Indeed, his personal appearance was still so little 
known, that he might be riding in the park every day with- 
out being identified. Those who had been fed on stories of 
his American experience were on the lookout for a black- 
haired warrior, skimming along in Indian costume on a bare- 
backed mustang; but neither early nor late was any 
phenomenon answering that description to be met with 
in the Row. Such was the prevailing ambiguity, indeed, 
with regard to the latest descendant of the Vivians, that 
after two or three months* inconclusive gossip, there were 
not wanting sceptics to declare they did n't believe there was 
ever any such person. 

It was not quite so bad as that, however. One morning 
a note, in a slender white envelope, with a coat-of-arms on 
the seal, was brought to Lord Castlemere's residence by a 
footman in livery ; and a few hours afterwards that noble- 
man presented himself at Lady Mayfair's door, and was 
straightway admitted to her private boudoir. 

For the moment the boudoir was empty. It was a nearly 
square room, not too large, and beautifully fitted up. The 
walls were hung with pale-yellow figured satin, the wood- 
work being of satin-wood, inlaid with mother-of-pearl. Above 
the mantelpiece was a picture, by an Italian painter, of Pan- 
dora ; she knelt beside the fatal box with her hand upon the 
lid, her beautiful countenance glancing over her shoulder 
at the spectator, with an expression half mischievous, half 
timid. It was noticeable that the features bore a singular 
likeness to Lady Mayfair's own. The mantelpiece and the 
fittings of the fireplace were of polished brass ; the floor of 
dark inlaid wood, partly covered with Indian rugs. In the 
window was a large oblong box of porcelain, completely fill- 
ing the embrasure, and mounded up with a bank of growing 
violets ; and violets stood in vases upon the tables, and their 
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higranoe perftimed the (ur. The furaiture was of the Chip- 
'e piittem, and was upholstered in lavender-hiied ailk ; 
Hlut there were n, couple of low easy-uliftirs faciug the hearth, 
vhich were couBtructed upon more luxiirious principles than 
hful ever entered into the miDd of the above-mentioned 
fatnoue manufacturer to conceive. A brnas eaodelahra, filled 
with many wait-oandlea of a purple tint, suspended from the 
ceutre of the ceiling, and other candles stood in brass aooncea 
affixed to the walls. But it was dajlight sttU, and the can- 
dles were not alight. Lord Costlemere looked about him 
with the quiet comprehensiveness of observation that was 
characteristic of him ; and perhaps contrasted the exquisite 
little scene before him with a wigwam in the Sacramento 
Valley, with its festoons of scalps, its furniture of skins, 
and its swarthy and savage inhabitants. They were the 
types of two very diflerent species of luxury ; which was, 
on the whole, preferable, it would need much argument to 
determine. 

Lady Mayfair came in. A sort of flowing robe, elaborate 
in its simplicity, clothed her graceful figure ; it fell in soft 
folds of purple silli, and at the throat and wrists were deli- 
cate films of lace. Uer hair, of glistening brown, was bound 
in plain coils round her head, and one heavy look fell upon 
her shoulder. The contours of her charming face were 
young, almost girlish ; but the shifting expressions of her 
mouth and eyes betokened a maturity of experience which 
might have belonged to years much more advanced than hers 
appeared to be. She was, in fact, a woman of the world, — 
of the great world ; and a more nearly perfect specimen of 
her class did not perhaps exist. She met hotd Castlemere 
with a graceful smile. 

"It is very good of you to come to mo on Ruch short no- 
tice, and in this informal way," she said. " But there is no 
satisfaction in the brief glimpses one gets of one's friends at 
receptions and dinners; and I have wished to have a quiet 
chat with you since ever so long. Sit down here before the 
fire, and drink a, cup of my tea, which I am going to make 
for you myself.'' 

To drink tea with Lady Mayfair alone in her boudoir was 
a distinction which no gentleman in London would not have 
~~"" ■ ■ ■ . \f^i aiig disguised her favor so well 
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that the young baron took it quite as a matter of course. 
He possessed, moreover, a natural dignity and tact which 
rendered him able to meet the great lady on terms comfort- 
able to both. Polite protestations were as foreign to him as 
fussy courtesies were to her. He was singularly free from 
self-consciousness ; and she was so exquisitely self-conscious 
as completely to conceal it. Thus, by opposite paths, they 
approached, so far as outward demeanor was concerned, to 
pretty much the same level of good manners. 

" Are you less of a hermit than you were 1 " she asked 
him. " By what I hear, London sees less of you than it 
thinks it has a right to expect." 

" It seems to me I meet a good many people," Lord Cas- 
tlemere replied. "But I myself hardly know the son of 
my father yet; and until I do, I don't wish to introduce 
him to other people." 

" That sculptor was a very pleasant fellow ; I sometimes 
wish him back again," remarked her ladyship, archly. 
" He left a design on my hands for a group ; I fear it will 
never become bronze now. He left no disciples behind 
him.'^ 

"He has taken up a more difficult business," said the 
other, stirring his tea. 

" And I suppose I must confess — a better one ; both for 
him and for us." 

" No, not better. It 's only fate, as Bryan would say. I 
shall never understand the barons of England as well as I 
understood the wolves and Indians of California." 

"You would not go back to wolves and Indians, though]" 

" That is what makes me say I don*t know myself. I see 
what I am most fit for ; and yet I stick to something else, 
and say it 's fate." 

" Fate is a classic word, I believe ; but it means too many 
things. When you are as wise as I am, you will know that 
men — and women too — never follow their intellectual 
convictions. There is no such thing as an intellectual con- 
viction. If there were, everybody would have come to think 
alike on all subjects, thousands of years ago. But you want 
to do a thing, — you set your heart upon it, — and then you 
justify yourself by inventing all sorts of arguments to make 
your wish appear reasonable. Is your tea sweet enough] 
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Thai IB the origin of all religions and all philosophies. This 
London life that ice lend is veiy easy to satirize, and very 
easy for those who cannot belong to if, to despise ; and we 
mho are in it may grumble, and say that something else 
would suit us better. But we never abandon it of our own 
free-will ; because, really, the world has nothing better. 
Science, and ai't, and literature exist only for our beiictit and 
amusement, and without us they would die. Even religion 
has become little more than an opportimity for our new 
bonnets, and for the headings of royal proclamations. We 
are at the very centre of all life ; and those who are not 
of us live only by the life which we transmit to thein. So if 
you dou't make my brouise group for me, by becoming one of 
the barons of England you will be the uauee of other bronze 
groups being maile. The stronger the heart is, you know, 
the more active the whole body." 

" I think there is truth in some of that," observed Lord 
Castlemere, emptying his cup. " But other people besides 
us fall in love, and bate, and sin, and die ; there is plenty of 
life in those things; and they would go on even if we »jame 
to an end." 

" At all events, you will find a use for your genius for 
sculpture in moulding the fortimes of the state," returned 
liudy Mayfair, softening the grandeur of the phrase by the 
smile with which she uttered it. "Have you chosen your 
aide in politics l" 

"What is there to choose?" his lordship inquired, 

" I am a Tory myself, because I am an unprotected fe- 
male ; but I 'm not sure that I should advise you to be one, 
— at least, not at lirst. Of course it depends upon the 
solidity of one's social position, — one's wealth and rank, 
and BO forth. I should think you might afford to he a 
Liberal for several years to come. Liberals often promote 
Cfmservative interests more directly and picturesquely than 
Conservatives themselves can ; and young men often find 
more piijuancy in looking over the edge of things than in 
nfuranging matters inside. But in deciding that question, 

<a must take into consideration the sort of woman you 

Ban to marry." 

" Must I get married 1" 

''Have you any objection to iti" the great lady asked 
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lightly. But there was a vestige of something like curios- 
ity behind the laughing glance with which she awaited his 
reply. 

" I have n't thought about it at all/* was all he happened 
to say. 

"At the worst it ought to be a useful step," observed 
Lady Mayfair, after a pause, dropping her eyes to the cluster 
of violets in her bosom, and caressing their petals with 
dainty finger-tips; "and it is capable of being much 
more than that. At first sight there does seem to be 
something rather clumsy in Nature's division of us into male 
and female ; but, after all, we turn it to very good account. 
We are all selfish creatures, but love is the wisest form of 
selfishness ; and when that is over, society can be better 
entertained by a man and a woman than by either alone. 
Even if they live apart in great measure, or one of them dies, 
the fact that they have been married is of the greatest con- 
venience to them. Unmarried people are bound hand and 
foot ; the men because they are dangerous, and the women 
because they are in danger. There is only one thing more 
stupid than not to marry, and that is to be divorced, — 
unless, of course, the match was a bad one, and you make a 
better. And even so, there would be a difficulty if there 
had been children." 

Lady Mayfair uttered this wisdom, not in a formal or 
didactic manner, but with pauses interspersed, and slight, 
careless changes of attitude, and a variety of gentle and 
genial modulations in her voice. Lord Castlemere listened 
with an attention which was itself a flattery. 

" Do you believe," he inquired, after looking thoughtfully 
at his interlocutor for a moment or two, " that the people 
you call • we * are really different from the others ; or is the 
difference only in what things we and the others think worth 
doing or not doing]" 

" But would not that be all the difference in the world 1 " 
replied the lady, kindly. "Can we not do all that the 
others can ever wish to do, and a great deal more besides 1 " 

" The people that I have met about here — the aristo- 
crats, I mean — always behave as if they were pleased with 
one another, and everything were right and comfortable. 
They smile, but laugh seldom, and never fly into a rage, or 
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It was not BO witU other persoas I have lived with. 
that the price uf being what we are, — to lose all power of 
joy and grief aud anger}" 

" Oh, we may feel all pasaions," replied her ladyship, 
Bomewbat amused ; " but it is the di»tinctiou of a high 
civilization not to let one's feelings appear." 
" Wliat is the reaaou of that 1 " 
" Life moves more easily." 
But if the passions are there 1 I could imagSio getting 
along easily enough if 1 had no paAsions, — only that I 
should not feel alive at all." 

One has to forego some things in order to gain others," 
1 see uo gain. To hide what I am can help neither me 
lor you," 

" It may relieve me from feeling pain about you ; and you 
know Christianity demands that we should spare one another 

" I don't know much about Christianity, except that Christ 
ta Clod showing Himself thi-oiigh a man. T cHnnnt bide 
Iwhat I am from Him ; and why shoidd 1 spare you pain 
fWhich He must go on feeling!" 

"My dear Lord Castlemere, I fear we are drifting towards 
a theological discussion, to which I am unequal. All I meant 
was, that, as we are not perfect, and there is no present 
prospect of our becoming so, the best thing we oan do is to 
act as if we were. To diR[jlay all our evil iropidseH would 
surely be to encourage their i-emaiuing with ua. Out of sight, 
out of mind." 

"To cover up an ugly thing is not the way to make it 
beautiful ; by keeping it in sight we might find some way 
of making it better. I don't like your civilization, Lady 
Mayfair, I might as well bind my hands aud feet and stop 
my breath. I like to be like other men; and if to be 
civilized were to walk on stilts, or to paint one's face blue, 
or to stand naked in the street, I would do it. But why 
should 1 protend to be what I am not 1 I was bom to be 
myself; and that 1 shall always be, no matter what I do, 
Sometimes things seem to me to be shadows or dreams ) but 
your civilization would make me a shadow's shadow. Why, 
Lady Mayfair, you know what it ia to love a man, — you 
given yourself all up to himi or maybe you had a 
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child, and it died 1 or you have done some wickedness, such 
as other women have done, and all might do 1 Was n't there 
delight or reality in that 1 Did you not feel the warmth 
and the weakness and the strength of all other women alive 
in you then 1 When you are alone, and your memory looks 
back at what you have done and felt, do not those things 
stand above all the rest 1 " 

" I see you are a poet as well: as a sculptor," said Lady 
Mayfair, rather faintly. There was an unwonted flush in her 
cheeks, and, as she looked at him, she drew shorter breath, 
and a glowing languor shone in her lovely eyes. 

Lord Castlemere had risen to his feet almost at the begin- 
ning of this outburst, and at the words, " Why, Lady May- 
fair," he had walked close up to where she sat, and stood 
looking down upon her. He was aroused, full of masculine 
energy, concentrated, dominant ; no object better worth re- 
garding had faced Lady Mayfair for many a day. He put 
her wholly on her defence ; and yet she would not have cared 
to defend herself, had she known her defence secure. 

** I knew an Indian girl once," the young baron continued, 
'* whose skin was as brown as your eyes, but her hand was as 
soft as yours ; and no woman ever loved a man more tenderly 
and faithfully than she loved me, or more passionately. 
Nothing was hidden between us. We used few words, but 
we knew what we meant. We lived in a wigwam; she 
cooked the deer and bear that I shot with my arrows, and 
the fish that I caught ; we slept rolled up in buffalo skins. 
We had a child, — a little daughter. My friend Hugh Berne 
used to tell me that I should never be so happy as I was 
then. I wish I had known then what I know now ! I have 
never spoken of her before ; I could not ! When she was 
carried off, I did not follow her. Since then I have found 
out that she died, following me, as she thought ; she came 
eastward, but never got as far as the old village on the coast, 
that I used to tell her of. But when she died, some traders 
took the child from her, and brought it on, and gave it to 
me at last. Civilization would not have done more than 
that, would iti Kooahi had put round its neck the necklace 
of wampum that I gave her when we first loved each other. 
I have brought the child here with me. I shall never have 
another. She will inherit Castlemere. Only I think it 
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might be hoai if I took her awny from this, and went back 
with her to the Sacramento Valley. What do yon think, 
LRdyMftyfairl" 

"Oh no, — nL>, my dear friend, — may I oall yoii thati 
You will not find ua all bo heartless aud formal aa you sup- 
pose." The toue in which ahe spoke, her aapect and her 
attitude, said more tiian her worda. 

But Lord Cttstlomere's mind was liied on other things. 
He seated himself again, and rested his cheek od hia hand. 
His excited mood ebbed by degrees, leaving depression. But 
during many months he had kept a reserve that waa not 
normal to liis character. The preasuro of new things, not 
less than the memoiy of old, hud made him silent. To-day, 
it seemed, he was in the vein to speak. 

" No, I won't go back," he said. " I should be a fool to 
think I can do aa I will. Something always says 'you must' 
— Luck, or Fate, or God — I don't know what. My life 
waa settled before I began to live. I am my father's son ; 
dead men rule the living, Thi8 inheritance of mine was a 
fine thiug, I thought ; but there 'a blood upon it. Fur more 
than seven years the papers lay inside tha ribs of the man I 
killed, buried beneath a rock ; aud when I went back the 
rock was torn away for me to find them there. I must go 
on, aud take my little girl with me. I hope ahe will get to 
a better light than 1 shall." 

Several of these sentences were wholly uuiutelligible to 
Lady Mayfair, but she did not like them the less for being 
Dminoua and mysterious. When a woman of the world has 
said to herself that a man is worth encouraging, nothing 
short of jealousy or ridiuule (and these not always) wUI serve 
to disenchant her. His lordship meanwhile remained un- 
couBoiouB of haviug produced any impression, good or bad. 
tie was in a quandary, and prone to take bis course rashly 
or passionately. In fact, the thing that he needed, and 
vaguely felt that he needed, waa experience. Ho must ex- 
periment, blindly and recklessly, in order to arrive at a 
practical understanding of the new things amidet which he 
was placed. Meanwhile he was like a race-horse, quivering 
with potential achievement, but ignorant of his right direc- 
_*ion. Men bred amidst the vast solitudes and influences of 
are generally calm in their outward bearing, because 
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the intensity of life within them is at once stimulated and 
appeased by their environment. But when the same men 
are transplanted into hotbed cities, with millions of human 
creatures running to and fro confusedly about them on a 
thousand different errands, their calmness is apt to give 
way ; the vital fire still burning in their souls as ardently 
as before, but there being nothing outside to keep it within 
bounds. 

And yet the last sentence is too sweeping. Providence 
never seems to leave men entirely to the destructive tenden- 
cies of their own characters. Lord Castlemere, for example, 
had at least two salutary checks put upon him ; one of which 
was his little daughter, while the other was something to 
which he could scarcely have given a name, but which was 
incarnate in the black-eyed fascination of a woman whom he 
had met but thrice,* yet who stood to him in the place of a 
divinity, and almost of a conscience. It is no discredit to 
Lady Mayfair*s penetration to say that she was wholly un- 
suspicious of the latter influence in her friend's problem. 
On the contrary, she surmised a regrettable vacancy in that 
direction, and perhaps fancied she knew some one who could 
supply it. She looked at his lordship very warmly. 

** My dear lord," she said, laying her finger-tips lightly on 
his sleeve, so as to indicate that he was to resume his place 
beside her, " you must not try to see and settle everything 
in a moment. You must let me be your friend. I will try 
to make you willing to be mine. You have a great and 
splendid career before you ; I would not dare to tell you how 
splendid I believe it will be. You have all the intellectual 
ability of the best men of our class, and you have in addi- 
tion much that they can never attain, — originality, fresh- 
ness, genius. Begin slowly ; time, as well as the world and 
nature, are on your side. Come and see me often ; this room, 
into which no other man comes, will always be open to you. 
Bring your little girl with you ; I care for her already for 
your sake. If you are bothered or unhappy, give me a 
chance to help you. I am not without knowledge of this 
world that seems so strange to you ; not without influence in 
it either. I have been unhappy, as well as you, Lord Castle- 
mere, and disappointed, and — rebellious ! Ah, my friend, 
— I could tell you — " 
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Here there was a discreet knock at tha door. A shade 
crossed Lady Mayfair'a face. She leaned back in Ler chair 
(she had been bendiug towards Castlemere, and her soft 
hand had just touched his own) and «iid, — 

" Please, your ladyship, the Marquis of Piccadilly is 
below," said tho servant. 

After a brief pause, Lady Mayfair replied, — 

" I gave orders that I waa at home to no one." 

The servant bowed and withdrew. 

" I was just going," said Lord Castlemere, rising. 

Lady Mayfair rose also, and placed herself before him, 
looking up in his fate, 

" Don't go," she said, iu a low voice. " I would not see 
him becauBe — shall I tell you 1 — ho came to ask me to 
marry him, and I have made up my mind that I won't have 

" How long since you made up your mind to that 1" his 
lordship inquired. 

" I don't know. You have not been here long. Sit down 
again," answored Lady Mayfair, with a faint blush and 






CHAPTER XL. 



Thb Grnndison Club, St. James's, although it made no 

L- discrimination between Whig and Tory, was eminently an 

^aristocratic institution. The bulk of its members were not 

Wio much men of light and leading as of land and lineage. 

*- It had tntditioDs eitending hack for nearly a hundred years, 

and its present prosperity was worthy of its past reputation. 

If it did not give a policy to Parliament, it gave direction to 

the higher social development. The time-darkened portraits 

I on the walls of its smoking-room bad been made parties to 
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passages oi high-life anecdote and gossip which, could they 
have revealed them^ might perceptibly have modified the 
judgments of the contemporary historian. Clubs are con- 
sidered to be one of the highest products of an artificial 
civilization, but it may be questioned whether they do not 
tend in some measure to deter that consummation of which 
they are supposed to be the best illustration. The secrets 
which impose upon the world are brought to light in the 
club ; it beholds and discusses the frailties and shortcomings 
of the specious social organism which it professes to recom- 
mend. Like Penelope of old, it disentangles by night the 
web it weaves during the day. Nor is the fact of ill augury ; 
since otherwise we might be in danger of getting so deeply 
enmeshed in the toils of our own hypocrisies as to render 
extrication a desperate enterprise. 

The Marquis of Piccadilly was one of the pillars of the 
Grandison Club ; not that he was himself an antique per- 
sonage, — he had only arrived at that age when it might be 
said of him, *^ He is still a young man." But his forefathers 
had been connected with the club from its earliest foun- 
dation, and he had, as it were, inherited their membership 
along with their other good attributes. The marquis was 
one of those bachelors who live in the constant contempla- 
tion of a possible marriage; and who thereby inflict the 
most wearing anxiety upon the mothers of matrimonial 
young women. For a bachelor who is always on the verge of 
becoming a Benedict is apt to be the least likely of all bach- 
elors to overstep that verge : like the man who lived within 
a mile of Niagara, and never went to see the Falls. Lord 
Piccadilly's engagement to most of the beauties and heir- 
esses of the day had, at various times, been reported ; but a 
Lady Piccadilly had yet to make her appearance. Possibly 
an unmarried man, who was also a member of the Grandi- 
son, had less chance of bettering his condition than the 
generality of his species; the club affording such special 
facilities for becoming acquainted with the ways and means 
of the diviner sex as to leave little or no new ground for 
matrimony to explore. Be that as it may, Lord Piccadilly 
had come to be regarded, by all his associates except himself, 
as one of the most inveterate single men about town ; and in 
this repute he remained up to the middle of the summer 
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season preceding the autumn of our latter chapters. Then 
a ruinor begaa to oirculnte that something was the matter 
between Iiim and Lady Mayfair. So well founded did this 
rumor prove, that, before the season was over, his lordship 
was said to have confided to an iutimnte friend that he had 
mode up his mind to make Ladj Mayfair his wife. Tho 
ch was so entirely nnloofeed for ea to seem probable ; and 
betting gradually changed from ten to one against the 

ly, to five to four in her favor. The latter were the odda 

quoted on the day when Lord Castlemere had the inter- 
Tievr with, her ladyship, n portion whereof has just been 
descriljed. But after that there was a collapae. The mar- 
quis iuddenly disappeared ; and it was not until soma time ia 
the following spring that society received the information 
that he had been met travelling in the Levant. Lady May- 
fair, meanwhile, remained in London, and it was evident that 
the marquis had ceased to have any share in her arrange- 
ments. Certain indications even seemed to suggest a notion 
that she had been making arrangements with some one else. 
And this some one else was a personage who had, of late, 
been attracting the notice of the fiiahionable world in more 
ways than one. 

On a certain afternoon in May, as old Captain Cavendiah. 
waa turaing over the pages of the Amty and Navy Gaeette 
in the smoking-room, witli his box of mppee open on the 
table beside him. young Fred Beauchamp came in, with a 
riding-whip in his hand, and a cigar in hia mouth. He 
walked up to the mantelpiece, struck a light, and said, — 

" Morning, captain ! " 

" Momin'," returned the captain, in a jaundiced tone. 
The captain had fought under Wellington, and in [lersonal 
appearance was said to resemble that great soldier. Ho 
himself, at all events, thouj^ht so, and arranged himself upon 
that theory. The heavy hook-nose waa already there ; the 
stem, magisterial manner, tlie terse speech, and the white 
waistcoat were pointa of detail which the captain was anreful 
not to omit That he wns not also a duke was the fault of 
an unappreciative nation, not hia own. It was an oversight 
npon which the captain was capable of waiing eloquent, and 
which inclined him to be tetfihy on subjects in no way con- 
ith the array. A world which could neglect Captain 
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Cavendish was, indeed, capable of anything; and the cap- 
tain's hook-nose, though it had not brought him the profes- 
sional distinction which he merited, was a symbol of the 
remarkably keen scent he had for the social and moral 
obliquities of his fellow-creatures. 

" Heard the news ] " inquired Mr. Beauchamp. 

" Humph ! what *s wrong now ] " demanded the other, 
resorting to his snuff-box. 

" Best thing could happen. Castlemere's elected.*' 

•'The club is going to the devil. Too many boys in it 
already. Better men, sir, than he will ever be have been 
waiting ten years, begad, for a ballot ; and now this young 
whipper-snapper must be passed over their heads. Shame- 
ful 1 Not that I 'm surprised ; not a bit of it ! Ha ! " 

" Castlemere is a capital fellow ; worth a dozen of that 
milk-and-water old father of his. You don't know him as I 
do, captain. I *ve been showing him the way about London. 
He was a little strange at first ; but he 's picked up amaz- 
ingly these last months. You ought to see him ride, too ; 
never knew such a fellow across country. Been brought up 
with the savages in America, you know, and all that sort 
of thing. Deuced good-looking chap; all the women in 
love with him. Must have been married once, though, 
or something of the kind : got a kid, you know, — queer 
little dark thing, with shaggy black hair ; Castlemere 's 
awful fond of her. It was thought, you know, last year, 
that he had a wife or something alive ; but that 's all gam- 
mon. He might marry any woman he liked. They say 
it was he cut out old Piccadilly last winter. Should n't 
wonder if it was true. I know the Mayfair is uncommonly 
gracious to him. I can't make out what he thinks of her, 
though ; he *s such an awfully dark fellow about some 
things. But I like that in him; I don't care for a fellow 
to tell me all he thinks and feels, you know. When you 
know him, you '11 like him as much as I do. I '11 introduce 
you to him if you say so." 

" 1 11 apply to you when I feel the need of making his 
lordship's acquaintance," replied the captain, with grim 
sarcasm. "But you mustn't expect me to keep up the 
pace, at my age, with two wild young bloods like you and 
him. How early in the day is he usually drunk ] " 
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" Oh, enme daya ho 'a uot druuk at all," the other gentle- 
man answered frankly. " Aud ho 'b gut lota of ability, and 
all thflt sort of thing, you know. Should n't wouder if he 
took hia aeut in the Upper House before long, and made 
a hit there. He wnnts to be jiiat like the rest of ua, — he 
told me that ; though 1 don't believe Caatlemere ever will 
be quite like other followa ; and that 'b one reason nby I 
like him so much. I don't care for a fellow to be just like 
every other fellow, you know. Ho 'a awfully blue at times, 
Caatlemere ia; gets hipped when you would u't espeot it: 
I fancy all fellows who have a lot in 'em do that. You 
□ever uan tell what they may bo thinking of^ — d'you know 
what I mean 1 " 

" You espresa yourself very well, sir ; when your friend 

boa got a lot in him, — that is after dinner, I suppose, — yoil 

never can tell what he '11 be up to next. As t.o his getting 

the blues, I should say a man who was making love to oue 

woman, and having black-haired children by another who 

wasn't hia wife, and getting drunk bBtn'Ot<n times, might 

very easily be subject to occoatoual fits of depreseion." 

Here the captain took snuff with the atr of a man who feels 

that he has delivered himself epigrammatically. Mr. Beau- 

L.«hamp looked at bis companion rather doubtfully ; but, be- 

K&re be could make up his mind as to whether be was being 

ihaffed or not, the door opened, and Bryan Sinclair came in- 

" Heard the news 1 " was his first inquiry. 

"Mr. Beauchamp has just fiivored me with it," said the 

B captain. " Lord Costlemere is a friend of yours also, ia 

■Vei" 

le is exactly. But I was speaking of Lord 
Piccadilly, He arrived in London this morning, bearing 
with him the spoils of the East. I underatimd he means 
to set the fashion of smoking chibouques and sitting cross- 
legged." 

" Re and Castlemere were rivals, I 'm told. Does his 
return mean a rciiewal of ojieratioual" 

" I heard something of that affair," said Sinclair, running 
1 tongue between his lip, and inclining his head to one 
I vido. " 1 don't imagine this new mau — Caatlemere do yoa 
1 .nail him 1 — will stand in the marquis's way, if the marquis 
I chooses to go on. Cnstlcmcre is nothing but a boy; tho 
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lady has been kind to him, no doubt; but nothing more, 
I take it." 

" Ha ! " said the captain, half closing his eyes, and rub- 
bing the back of his head sceptically. 

** It 's extraordinary how much like Wellington he is at 
times/' observed Sinclair, in an aside tone, to £eauchamp. 
" That was his Grace's tone and gesture to a hair." 

The captain blew his nose resoundingly, partly to indicate 
that be had not heard this piece of criticism, and partly to 
conceal the gratification with which it had irradiated his 
features. " By the by, Sinclair," he then said, " I think of 
having a few good men to dine at my quarters on Wednes- 
day week ; I was going to ask you if you 'd join us ? " 

" Wednesday week ? Afraid I can't manage it, my dear 
Cavendish. I shall probably be leaving England on Satur- 
day next. I 'm very sorry." 

" Leaving England in May ! " exclaimed Beauchamp. 
" By Jove ! Where on earth can a fellow go in May 1 
You 're as bad as Piccadilly." 

" I shall probably be back by the end of June," returned 
the other. "I shall run down to Copenhagen, and make 
a trip among the fiords and mountains for a week or two. 
Maybe I shall get still higher north, — that 's as it happens. 
Hullo, Maurice ! you 're a stranger." 

Sir Stanhope had entered, and was standing just within 
the doorway as Sinclair spoke ; he wore a look of agitation 
that was scarcely disguised. " I 'm very glad to find you 
here," he said, eying Sinclair with a peculiar intentness. 

" Thanks, — same to you ! Anything going on 1 " 

" Have n't you heard the news 1 " 

" Everybody 's got news to-day, begad ! " exclaimed the 
captain. " It 's as good as a newspaper office." 

" What 's the matter, Stanhope ) " said Sinclair, care- 
lessly. " Anything that concerns me 1 " 

Maurice came up to his chair, and said in a low voice, 
" Can you come outside for a minute ] * It concerns you 
terribly." 

" Not enough to spoil my dinner, I hope 1 " returned 
Sinclair, laughing. " Well, come along. I was just going 
across to Bond Street. Au revoir, Cavendish ; by-by, 
Beauchamp ! " 
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When they were in the street he turned npnn Stanhope 
and asked, " What the deuce is it, man % Ton loolt as 
,if you 'd lost your digestion ! " 
' ''Do you know where Madeleine Tivian jbI" demanded 

.nhope, -verj gravely. 
To be sure I do. In her aunt's house, in Wimpole 

When did you see her Inst 1 " 
" Let me see ; the day before yesterday afternoon. Not 
that I ace what business it is of yours, my good fellow." 

" Only this, — that she has gone off, and left no trace of 
horaelf. To tell you the truth, I thought you had gone 
with her. I 'm glad to find I was miataken." 

"Gone^ What do ymi meanl" said Sinclair, grasping 
the other's arm, and spealdng between his teeth. " Who 
hftH gone with herl" 

" No one. Neither Kate Roland nor any one knows more 
about it than I do. I thought she might have said some- 
thing to you that would give us a clew — " 

■ " said Sinclair, who appeared to have been think- 
ing intensely; "have yon tried America 1" 
" America f" 
It '9 only a guess, -~ but there may be something in it, 
'here "s no time to be lost. Meet me at my rooms at five 
o'clock — an hour from this time. I shall be ready then to 
do whatever can be done. Till five o'clock, adieu ! '' 

The neit moment Sinclair had hailed a hansom and driven 
', leaving Stanhope on the pavement. Sinclair, when he 
IS out of his friend's range of vision, rubbed bis chin with 
B gloved hand, and chuckled silently. But afterwards 
gloomier expression gradually settled upon his bold and 
a big 110 us features. 
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CHAPTER XLL 

IN WHICH BRYAN INDULGES HIS INIMITABLE VEIN OF HUMOR, 
AND PROPOSES A SCHEME FOR THE BENEFIT OF LADT MAT- 
FAIR's heart, which upsets HER NERVES. 

A DAY or two previous to the meeting of Bryan and Mau- 
rice at the club, the former gentleman, clad in morning attire 
of the most unexceptionable fashion and quality, had made 
a call on Lady Mayfair. His acquaintance with her ladyship 
had, it must now be admitted, begun a good many years 
ago, and at one period had been more intimate than her 
nearest friends suspected. They now met much less often 
than formerly ; yet the terms on which they stood were ap- 
parent from the fact that Bryan was always admitted to her 
presence without delay or question, and was treated with an 
absence of formality that most men would have envied. The 
present occasion was no exception to the rule ; the footman 
who opened the door bowed him up stairs without previously 
" inquiring if her ladyship was at home," and he was ushered 
immediately into the presence of the Queen of London 
Society. 

Bryan appeared to be in a most genial and engaging frame 
of mind. " How charming you look to-day, Alexandra ! " he 
exclaimed as soon as they were alone together, throwing him- 
self into a chair. " I owe you an immense debt, as embodying 
for me my ideal of a lady of rank and fashion, — not to 
speak of other debts to which you yourself, with a delicacy 
too rare in this vainglorious world, have ever forborne to 
allude. Really, you are an almost perfect woman ; and I de- 
spair of ever repaying you a tithe of your favors, — especially 
as I 'm now about to increase the balance against me ! " 

Lady May fair's beautiful face meanwhile wore an expres- 
sion which those who were used to see her all smiles and 
graciousness would have been surprised to behold there. It 
told of weariness, hopelessness, and aversion controlled by 
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fear. It dimmed the brightuesa of her eyes, traced lines 
aoross her brow and round the corners of her mouth, ami 
made her look almoat old. She moved her hands restlessly 
in her lap, and, in a voice without reHonanue, naked, — 

"What is it now, Bryan 1 " 

" What ia it now t " tie repeated, comioally mimicking her 
tone. *' My dear aoul, what ia the matter with you 1 Now 
that I look at you closely, I do believe your nerves are out of 
order 1 I see Iiow it ia : your devotion to the interests of 
others has overstrained your sensitive organization. You 
need change of scene, and rest. A trip to the Continent 
would be just tbc thing fur you ; and, by the by, curiously 
enough, that is precisely what I came to suggest to you] 
How luckily things turn out 1 A week or so in Paris wilt be 
capital for botli of us ; for you, because you need it, and 
for me, because I need you ! " While saying thia, Bryaa ' 
smilingly drew off hia gloves, and deposited them in his im- 
maculate silk bat, which he placed upon the inlaid ebony 
table near him. He then folded hia arma, aod contemplate 
Lady Mayfair beniguantly. 

" I don't understand : I cannot leave London at present," 
she srud, after some pause. " IS you want more money, of 
course I '11 do what I can — " 

"Now Alexandra! — thia ia unkind !" interrupted Bryan, 
shaking hia forefinger at her with a humorously reijroachful 
air. " Yon never will believe in my reform. Money forsooth I 
Did not I go to the ends of tbe earth expressly to make a 
fortune from the bosom of Nature, witbout loss or injury to 
any human being ; and did n*t I attain my pious olijeot, and 
have I ever borrowed so much as a fl'-puu note of you since t 
No, no ! money 's beneath me, — so long, at loaat, as my pock- 
eta are full of it. What I want of you, my dear creature, is 
not pecnniary auppliea, but nioml support. Yea, — moral 
^iip)K>rt!" and here Bryan shook his great shouldora uid 
plmckled. 

Lady Mnyfair'a eyes wandered over her hilarious visitor, 
Find she shuddered slightly. "I suppose yon will explain?" 
r'she said at length. 

" Tou 'ro BO frigid and discouraging ! " said be, mefidty. 

I'ou know my timidity in tbe presence ()f ladies, and you 
I take advantage of it. Ah ! Alexandra, be to me as you once 
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were! There was a time, — eh, wasn't there? — or have 
you forgotten it 1 Heartless woman ! I believe you have. 
Would I could rival your impassiveness I But I never can. 
My nature is as susceptible and as simple as a child's ; and 
yet, though wax to receive, 't is marble to retain ! Indeed, 
were my natural memory to fail, I have always, you know, this 
memoria techni^ca to fall back on." With these words, he drew 
from his pocket a bundle of letters and other documents, 
tied up in a blue ribbon, drew his thumb across the edge 
of them as one ruffles a pack of cards, and returned them 
to their place. "Blessed relics!" he exclaimed, folding his 
hands over his breast with a romantic air ; ** worlds should 
not buy you of me ; and yet she who penned you would deny 
her own handwriting now, — if she could ! " 

"Why will you remind me how much I hate youl" de- 
manded Lady Mayfair, her slender hands tightening together; 
** I should like to forget that ! " 

" How naturally she says it ! just for all the world as if 
she meant it ! " remarked Bryan, with undiminished good- 
humor. " What mysteries and enigmas, what dear delightful 
riddles, you women are ! Bless my stars ! how you must en- 
joy deluding and tyrannizing over us poor artless men ! But 
seriously, lovely Alexandra, consider for a moment your posi- 
tion. Here you are practically at the head of the wealthiest 
and proudest society in the world. You are admired, rever- 
enced, worshipped. Dukes sue for your fair hand ; to enter 
your drawing-room is a brevet of nobility ; your reputation 
is spotless ; you set the fashion in bonnets and pelisses ; your 
career is splendid ! and, with all, and in spite of all, how en- 
tirely you are a woman ! — no one (who did n't know) would 
ever believe how much so. Why, fancy what a sensation 
't would create were I, after leaving you, to drive to the club, 
and call out to any chance knot of fellows smoking in the 
coffee-room, * Ah ! you think you know Alexandra Mayfair, do 
you 1 Perhaps you know, then, that a certain number of 
summers ago (she being newly widowed and susceptible) she 
met a man, — a plain, rough man, — very much such a man 
as I am (or was), and fell in love with him 1 Perhaps you 
are aware that when this man, who so resembled myself, in 
an ecstasy of bewilderment and delight, professed a return 
of her passion, she lavished on him the whole wealth of her 
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maidGQ — widowed, I mean — (iHbcHons and t 
wrote him lots of pnasionate lovo- let (era, which ha nlwaya 
carries in his pocltet. Perhnpa you will not be surprised to 
hear that she agreed to contract a secret marringe with him, 
nnd that on a certain day a ceremony actually took place 

"OhI why does God let such a demon live V" said Lady 

lyfair, in a low voice. 

'■ You interrupt my eloquence 1 " said Bryan, chidingly, "I 

8 going on to eiplain how the ceremony in question sub- 
"Beqiiently turned out to be null and void, thanks to the ten- 
der conaideration of her lovor, who, fearing she might repent 
the step she was taking, had the generoeity (although he 
was so like myself) to employ an amateur prieat U> tie an 
imitation marriage-knot. Yet this devoted woman, whose 
repntation is without a flaw, never failed, though separated 
firom her imitation husband, to supply him from her abun- 
dance with such substantial necessnriea m he from time to 
time required, — paid him large annuities, in fact, only that 
he might not reveal that he had evoj; pretended to marry her 
at all ; and she would keep on doing so to this very day if 
ro(|iieBted, though (alas, for human fickleness !) she is now 
in love with another man, and he with another woman. 
'Do you know all thia!' I would say to the knot of fellows 
round the club fireplace ; ' and, if you don't, do you pretend 
to say you know Alexandra MayfairV Then, taking from 
my pocket — " 

" I cannot feel any more torture," her ladyship interposed 
quietly. " You may ns well tell me now what brings you 
here, nnd then leave mc." 

" If I did n't know what an arch, jocose creature you are," 
said Bryan, "yoii would hurt my feelings, — upon my word 
you would ! But there, we understand each other. As to 
what brings me here, it is, as I intimated, a matter of our 
mutual advantage. To begin with, we are both in love ; and 
we have hopes — at least expectations — of our love being 
returned." 

" You may assume what yon please," said Lady Mayfair. 
trying to Bpeak indifferently. "Sofiiras I am concerned — " 

"You are in love with Jack, — I beg his pardon, — with 
Xiord Castlemere ; of course, that ia just what 1 was going to 
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say. And I, for my part, am in love (pace my hopeless pas- 
sion for you) with Madeleine Vivian. Now it so happens^ 
as yon are doubtless aware, that Jack and Madeleine have 
certain common interests ; or, to speak more by the card, they 
have an interest in common. A laige fortune is or was 
m dispute between them, and the gentleman got it. This 
gentleman happens to be, hke myself^ one of those simple* 
hearted, chivalrous creatures whose tendency is to give way 
to all manner of Quixotic and magnanimous impulses ; and 
when, therefore, he realizes the fact that the other party in 
the suit is left approximately penniless, and is also young and 
handsome, what does he do by way of compensating her for 
the discourtesy of the law in having decided against her, — 
what, but incontinently go and offer her his hand and posses- 
sions ) She accepts them ; they are married ; poetical justice 
is triumphant; and Alexandra Mayfair and Bryan Sinclair 
are left in the lureh to console each other as best they 
may. 

" You — you are telling me a falsehood ! " 

Bryan leaned back in his chair and chuckled. *^ By Jove I 
you 're worse hit even than I thought," said he. " What a 
wonderful thing is a woman's heart! What recuperative 
power, — eh 1 No, no, reassure yourself, my dear. I was 
only telling you, in my lively and dramatic style, what would 
shortly occur, unless you and I put our heads together to 
prevent it. Need I point out to you that you would make 
Jack a better wife than Madeleine would ; and, on the other 
hand, that it better accords with my experience than with 
his unsophisticatedness to manage the caprices of so wil- 
ful a young lady as Miss Madeleine 1 I propose, therefore, 
that we do what in us lies to prevent their fatal meeting ; 
and, to that end, that you chaperone Madeleine on a trip to 
Paris." 

" Is that all ] " 

" What more 1 So now you see with what undeserved 
severity you *ve been treating me." 

" That cannot l>e all. You would not have put me to all 
that devilish torture, only to ask of me such a thing as this. 
You are keeping back something, and it must be something 
very wicked — even for you. Oh, Bryan Sinclair, you needn't 
fear to lower yourself in my esteem ! It would take a very 
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uk crime not to look as white as a. virtue compared with 
1 1 know your heart to be ! " 

ryan clapped hia hnnds. " Brava I Aleiaudra the Great 1 
I that waa a touch of your old oharmiug vivacity. Love ie re- 
newing yoiir youth ! Well, one good turn deserves another. 
The fact is, my sweet nomrade. I must have Madeleine out 
of Loudon. The propinquity of ber Iriends and relations is 
injurious to her, and hostile to my purposes. 1 desire to 
remove her from these harmful influences, and to place her 
where she may enjoy the undisturbed advantage of my 
companionship, and be inaoceaaible to and hidden from every- 
body else. But the young lady is wilful, as I said, and oao 
piicioua : she will, I fear, object to the simple course of accept- 
ing my sole escort ; she will want some third person to allay 
her conventional scruples ; and who, helored Alexandra, is so 
fitted to win her confidence as you 1 With your support, 
she would set out for Tartnmis at an hour's notice, and be 
persuaded that it was a very aristocratio and fashionable 
region." 

" Do yon say she loves you t " aaked I^y Mayfair, quietly, 
but with an intonation nmch as if she had inquired whether 
the girl were dying on the rack. The evident nnoonaciona- 
nesB with whiuh tliis thrust was delivered pricked Bryan 
more sharply than a violent deliberate blow would have done. 
His face hardened and bis maimer changed. 

"She loves me enough for my purposes," said be. 
"la it your purpose to marry her7" 

"That is no concern of yours. Be satisfied with what I 
^choose to tell you. She goes to Paris to make her debtiX on 
^^Hhe stage, and I take a friendly interest in her success. Yon 
^^Kll give her board and lodging in the mean time. That 'sail 
^Hyou need to know." 

^~ "You mean to ruin her," said Lady Mayfair. her eyes 
' darkening ; " and you mean me to he your accuiuplico. You 
mean to use my house, and her trust in me, to — yes, tliia 
is worthy of yon ! If I were the most shemf^less of woman- 
kind, an insult like this should go far to expiate my sin. Ytiii 
dare to suggest this to me, Bryan Sinclair! and you sit tliere 
and expect me to answer you ! Get out of my sight, you 
devil ; or shall my scullions kick you from my door 1 " 
"' Bryan, with a terrible smile on his face, rose to his feet; 
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and stepping up to Lady Mayfair, -who had also risen, he laid 
his grasp on her arm. They stood thus for a moment, look- 
ing into each other's eyes. Then Bryan loosed his grip, and 
the woman sank back in her chair, in a tremor from head to 
foot. 

" You must not let yourself get excited, Alexandra," said 
Bryan, in a voice as cold and malignant as poison turned to 
ice. " Your voice is not melodious in its upper register, and 
your nerves do not obey your wilL Are you ready to set out 
for Paris ] '' 

" No,' I cannot ; no ! " said she, hiding her face in her 
shaking hands. Then, looking up at him in a kind of wild 
misery, she added, " Don't do it, Bryan I When it is done, 
what is it? Have you not made despair enough in the 
world 1 " 

** My good creature, you are delirious. I am anxious about 
you. You must certainly have immediate change of air. You 
start for Paris to-morrow morning." 

She bent her body forward on her knees, and pressed her 
clenched hands against her temples, in the agony of her re- 
sistance. " I will not do it ! " she said. 

" You will do it, Mrs. Sinclair." 

"Thank God, I am not quite that! " she cried, with a 
wavering laugh. 

" My friends at the club — " 

" Tell them ! tell them ! Such shame will be delicious 
compared with the other I " 

" My poor soul ! " said Bryan, slowly, " you certainly are 
not yourself this afternoon. I am the least exacting of men. 
Not for the universe would I hurry you in your packing. I 
will come here to-morrow morning at ten precisely. I shall 
find you gracious, smiling, and impatient to be off for Paris. 
It would cost me a bad night to think that your mental aber- 
ration would last longer than ten o'clock to-morrow morn- 
ing. Were it to do so, it would become my duty to withdraw 
you from association with some people. Society must not be 
endangered by a mad woman, even when she is so great and 
charming a personage as Lady May fair. There, — think it 
all over ; and take as many trunks as you like. You are 
about Madeleine's figure ; I dare say you can supply any 
accidental deficiencies in her wardrobe. Compose yourseli^ 
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Y dear, — your nose is quite red. Till to-morrow at ten, — ■ 

I revoir I " 

I When he had gone, Lady Mayfair slid down to the floor, 

and lay ou her face, her white tiugere clutching the hearth- 
rug. She did not weep ; she did nut think ; but lay like oud 
who waits for death, and oarea not. 

After a long while she got Biowly to her feet, and stood 
dizzily, awayiug from side to side. There was a knock at the 
door ; but she did not seem to hear it until it had been twice 
repeated. She leaned with her hand upon the table, and 
said, " Come in ! " 

" Lord Caatlemere, my lady," eaid the aervant, opening the 
door ; but, after a dismayed glanoe at her face, be added, 
"Shall I aay your ladyship's out?" 

" Tell him to come to me," she said, lifting her head 
^fiontly. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

MATFAIB AND LORD CASTLBMEBB PLAT A GAME AT 

i CBOB8-PURP08Ea, PKBCBDED BY music; and AFTKBWABDB 

I HB8 LADYSHIP WttlTBS A LETTEK. 

Seldom in her life had Lady Mayfair presented so striking 
appearance as she offered to Lord Caatlemere's eyes when 
entered the room. The emotion which had just passed 
over her like a thunder-storm had not impaired her boanty, 
but had given to it a vrdd aod pathetic character, rendering 
it more than usiiBlly attractive. The forgetftilness of con- 
BoiotiB graces imparted a strange charm to her native loveli- 
es of aspect. She stood her naked self, as it were, simple 
id defenceless, and therefore appealing more than at other 
nea to sympathy and admiration. Her luxuriant hnir had 
^rtly fallen to her shoulders ; her rich dress was disordered ; 
her eyes burned with singular brilliance ; one cheek was 
flushed, the other pale. She bent upon Caatlemere a gaze 
at once wandering and concentrated, as if she more perceived 
his spiritual than his bodily presence. No smile moved ber 
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lips ; but her countenance and attitude gave out a forlorn 
and passionate aroma of welcome, as one welcomes help and 
humanity in extremest need. She said uncertainly, — 

"I did not know what I wanted — till nowj and now—- 
you are here ! " 

Lord Castlemere nodded his head, contemplated her atten- 
tively, but said nothing. He was carelessly dressed, and 
lix>ked as if he might have been up all night; his face was 
unshaven, and lis hair, which had again begun to grow 
longer than was fashionable, clustered disorderly about his 
head. Weariness was apparent in the carriage of his tall, 
athletic figure ; but it was the fatigue of mind and sense, 
rather than of nerve and muscle. His eyes were no less 
clear than usual ; but there was gravity almost amounting 
to suUenness in their expression. He carried under his left 
arm his banjo, sheathed in a covering of fringed and embroid- 
ered buckskin. He gave his right hand to Lady Mayfair; 
and, after holding hers for a moment, he relinquished it, and 
touched her dishevelled hair, causing it to fall to its full 
length. The touch seemed to her a caress; she drew a 
deeper breath, and looked up at him appealingly. He drew 
back, seated himself in the chair that Bryan had lately occu- 
pied, and began untying the strings of his banjo cover. Lady 
Mayfair remained standing as he had left her. 

" This is the only place in London where I care to be," 
said Lord Castlemere. 

" Why have you not come more often 1 I wanted you," 
she answered. 

" There 's no peace anywhere else," he continued. " Noise 
everywhere, and people. I forget whether I am L Being 
rich and a noble hinders a man, not helps him. I used to 
think nobles were like mountain-tops, — high up, and alone. 
But the Queen's nobles are like carrion, towards which all 
birds of prey fly. But here I can think my own thoughts, 
and be even happier than when I'm quite alone." 

" Happier, my lord 1 '* said she, softly. 

" My lonely thoughts are less happy than they used to be ; 
but being with you gives them a sort of happiness." 

" You bring me the only happiness I shall ever care for." 
She moved to a sofa, threw back her hair, and sat down. 

Meanwhile Lord Castlemere was tuning his banjo. It is 
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■instrument, little cultivated by rauhionable musicians, and 
r fallen into iguorant liands; but it possesses rare qualities, 

8 muBio (as discoursed by one who ImowB its capacities) is 

more immediately tbau either tiie guitar or the violin the 
espreasion of the human player ; more so, perhaps, than any 
lustniment save the voice itself. The subtlest shade and 
change of feeling answers back from the strings, till it almost 
seems na if they were indeed the strings of the heart, tnned 
to harniony by the emotions. The melody changes color 
with the mood, and the same air Beerua at different times as 
different as the same landscape in sunshine and in etono. 
There is, moreover, in the aspect and organization of the 
banjo a homely and primitive simplicity, in accord with the 
sweet archaic purity uf the sounds it utters, briuging the lis- 
tener into contact with the source of music's elements as 
close ns does the warble of a bird ; enriched, however, by tlio 
human balance of part with part, which the bird cannot give. 
Sometimes, too, the note is aa low as the echo of a thought ; 
and again it rings out and fills the ear, and gratifies the wish 
that it inspires. Pan with his pipes is a olianniug picture ; 
bnt with the banjo his picturosqiioness wonld have been 
none the less, and he might have produced even sweeter 

Lord Coatlemere knew his banjo as well as, or better 
than, he knew himself; and not only could he express by it 
what be pleaaed, but, without it, a large part of his nature 
would have locked means of expression. It was delightAil 
to hear him play, and another delight t« see him do so ; for 
the banjo more than other instruments admits of graceful 
movements of the hand and arm. It was a marvel to behold 
this young man sweep and modulate the strings with seem- 
ingly heedless passes, whioh nevertheless were as sure as 
they were easy, and mode bim appear not so much to play 
OS to incite the banjo to sympathetic utteranue. His voice 
was melodious and true, conveying finer and more touch- 
ing impressions than merely musical ones. His songs were 
mostly of a novel and peculiar character : wild, mirthful, or 
pathetic, according to the humor of the moment ; sometimes 
not so much songs as chants, or rliythraionl echoes of nature, 
such aa the sweep and sough of wind across prairie grass and 
mong the narrow paasea of the hills, the fretful hark and 
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whine of the ghostly coyote, the liquid babble and tinkling 
fall of brooks, the chorus of birds and insects in hot mid- 
summer woods. His communion with the banjo, recalling 
all that was sweetest in his Indian life, and bringing its har- 
mony and beauty into the irksomeness of the present, must 
have been an invaluable resource and consolation for the 
young baron, as well as a pleasure to his hearers. 

On this occasion music was evidently his pressing neces- 
sity. Lady Mayfair, also, had been wrought into a state of 
mind and body that music only (and perhaps only this 
musician) could soothe ; and as she lay back on the cushions 
she blessed fate for sending her such timely and congenial 
succor. . . . 

The player laid down his instrument, passed his hand over 
his face, and came back to the world. He seemed refreshed ; 
and the pulses of his beautiful companion likewise beat more 
equably; and the imminence of social disaster wore no longer 
to her imagination an aspect so terrible as before. Some 
part of Lady Mayfair had suffered death, or was soon to do 
so, at Bryan's hands ; but not the essential or the worthiest 
part. What remained was becoming aware of the stir of a 
fresher and purer life than she had known since girlhood, 
when the world was before her, and its evil unsuspected. 
As her eyes dwelt on Lord Castlemere, she thought of their 
first argument on the merits of civilization and society. She 
recollected all they had said. ... He had been more in the 
right than she : the way of life she had so plausibly advo- 
cated, — what was it but a struggle, a jealousy, a slavery, 
with the sword of Damocles ever poised overhead 1 Brilliant, 
conspicuous, triumphant though her career had been, could 
anything persuade her to endure the like again ? No ; even 
were the possibility of something infinitely pleasanter not 
within her reach, never would she return to that arid and 
glittering desert. Better the Valley of Humiliation, or even 
of the Shadow of Death, than that ! 

By a slight movement of her hand and appeal of the eyes 
she signed to him to sit beside her. 

" Your music is like you," she said languidly and tenderly; 
" there is nothing in the world like it. I wish there were to 
be no time when I might not hear it ! " 

" I 'm going to leave London," remarked he. 
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I'm not London, — not auy longer I" she eaid with a 
e. *' I, too, shall leave it." 
_ I shall be glad to think that you are not here. I hate 
the rest of it." 

" You dou't hate me 1 " 

" You are the most beaatiful ivoraan in the world," said 
he, looking at her. 

Lady Mayfair's bosom heaved gently. She had received 
as splendid oompUmenta before, but none that reached her 
heart as this did. She thought, " I would not bo content to 
he leas than the most beautiful for him ! " 
" Why are you going 5 " she asked aloud. 
"Because I can't he like the others. Perhaps I began too 
late. They and I cannot meet, I can't do their things, nor 
they mine. I don't know bow to do good with my money, 
and there 'a nothing else to do but harm, I am not entirely 
anything. Why was I bora 1 " 
■ To make others happy." 
I have dona the opposite." 

If the woman you call the most beautiful haB any bappi- 
, it is of your giving." 

Music is not happiness; it only makes us remember 
bappiuess, and wish for it." 

" I meant not your music, but you I " 

He shook his head. After n pause she resumed, — 

" What shall you do away from here } " 

" Model my animals, and toach Mauita to be what I 

"Is she hke — her motherl" 

" A little, I hope." 

" You loved her mother, then 1 " 

"The man I waa then loved her. I cannot love bo any 

ire-" 

" But you can love 1 " 

" I love Manita." 

" I should like to love her, too." 

Aud my modelling — 1 love that." 
"Yes," aaid Lady Mayfair, 
She had liecn sitting turned towards Lord Castlemere, but 
looking a little away from him. A subdued anxiety and 
itleasness had marked her tone and manner, — a shadow of 
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roisgiymg and perplexity. For, simple thongh the young 
baron was, the woman of the worid cookl not finthom him ; 
she could not disoofer what was in his mind, much less in 
his heart. Was it that she knew not how to question him, 
or that he knew not how to answer I They had not yet felt 
each other. She had as good as told him that she loyed 
him; did he love her? Was she not lovable as well as 
beautiful 1 What was the meaning of his reserve % 

The strain which she had lately undeigone had rendered 
her as sensitive as an in&nt ; and the music, and the pres- 
ence of the man she loved, had still more wrought upon her 
feelings. The world she had heretofore known was lost to 
her ; nothing was left her except this man : were he to fail 
her, what then % Her heart was wrung with a sense of ex- 
quisite forlomness, and all at onoe tears overflowed her eyes. 
She hid her &ce on the cushions^ and sobbed helplessly and 
without restraint. 

Lord Castlemere's experience had not trained him to wit- 
ness such a sight unmoved ; but neither had it tanght him 
the prudent course in circumstances of such delicacy. A 
man of the world might easily have improved the opportu- 
nity ; but Castlemere lacked those finishing touches of civili- 
zation that enable a man to take a purely cynical and selfish 
view of the situation. He took many things seriously, and 
some sacredly. On the other hand, he was still in some 
measure a creature of impulse. 

He knelt beside Lady May&ir, took one of the hands that 
hid her face, and pressed it strongly between his own. He 
was thinking how Manita sometimes wept, and how he was 
wont to comfort her. He kissed Lady Mayfair's hand ; he 
bent lower, and kissed her cheek. A slight shiver passed 
through her ; she turned her face towards him, — their lips 
met. 

When he raised his face it was burning hot. That was 
not the way he was wont to kiss Manita ! Fire seemed to 
be in his thoughts ; but they were confused, as if they half 
belonged to some one else. He murmured some worde^ and 
gazed at the beautiful woman with fierce intensity. Her 
eyes were wet with tears, and her lips slightly parted with 
the promise of a smile that a deeper emotion held in abey- 
ance. The dawn of that delicious happiness that comes to 
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& possioTiately loving woman who believes herself beloved, 
tenderly illuminated her. She looked like a girl whose 
dream of love has como true. But hJa eipreasion was 
troubled, perplexed, almost threatening. 

She put out her hand and touched hia hair ond hia cheek. 
" How splendid you are 1 how happy I am ! " she said, 
scarce audibly. "And, oh! I was so miseruble a little 
while ago." 

He heaved a short, heavy Bt(rh, and looked down. 

"Do not be sad, my lord — my lore!" she continued. 
jn't fear you can take from tne anything I would not 

idly leave. I am only yours; my only happiness is to be 
'ith you and love you tUwoye. Can you love me so much ! " 

" Lave you 1 " he repeated, not looking at her. 

She leaned nearer, and encircled his arm with here. " Your 
Hbs told me that you loved me," she said ; " but I have had ao 
little love — 1 can hardly believe it — that it will be forever. 

He turned and eyed her strangely. "You — forever! 
What haa happened 1 Is this love 1 " 

"I am your love; don't you know mel" she answered 
playfully. 

"Something is wrong!" said he, drawing awaj'. 

For the first time she took alarm. " What wrong 1" she 
Bsked folteringly. 

"Something ia wrong! I hate myself for feeling what I 
felt towards you." 

She recoiled, gazing at him with a terrified look, as if be 
bad struck her, and she feared a second blow, 

" We had no right t« do it," he oontiuued ; " it was some- 
thing monstroua, — the body of love without the soul. It 
is not living, — it is dead and horrible! The soul should 
come first; Imt it cannot come from yoo. Wo do not be- 
loDg together." 

She put her hand over her heart. " My love is net dead," 
said faintly ; " it has a sou!, — it is all of me 1 It cannot 
without taking my lifo away ; and that can bo only if 
-you — love some one else," 

"Whol" demanded he, raising his head. 

" Hew can I tell 1 Madeleine, perhaps ! " 

She had uttered the name with the recklessness bom of 
^tbe uureatrained mood into which both had fallen, — a mood 
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which, leaving nothing unsaid, must produce results irrevo- 
cable for good or evil. But the sound of that name kindled 
an unexpected light in Castlemere's mind. He rose to his 
feet with a gesture, as if shaking himself free from some 
bewildering imprisonment. A range of memories and feel- 
ings, extending back to boyhood, but hitherto disconnected 
and misinterpreted, started at once into coherence and 
significance. 

He flung out his arms as if to take to his heart the one 
woman whose spirit and nature mated with his own. 

" Madeleine ! '* he exclaimed. 

For a moment — so vivid were his action and expression 

— it almost seemed as if she whom he addressed were actu- 
ally present. The man's spiritual passion, stimulated in 
sympathy with that of his body, had been at first perplexed, 
because he could not recognize in Lady Mayfair the true 
object of his devotion. But the name of Madeleine had put 
her before his aroused and groping perceptions in a sudden 
splendor of comprehension ; and he understood at once and 
forever that it was her and no other that he loved. He did 
not know that Madeleine was the heiress whom he had dis- 
possessed ; but she who had been to him heretofore a star, 
a vision, an ideal, scarce partaking of the substance of hu- 
man nature, was now become a living and breathing woman, 
and therefore not less but more sweet, adorable, inspiring. 
He felt himself a man, awake, veritable, with place and pur- 
pose in the world. He loved her; to love her was truth 
and goodness, and no result of it could be eviL No fears 
or doubts harassed him. He was content. 

" You do love her," a voice said. 

He looked round in surprise. It was Lady Mayfair who 
had spoken. A long time seemed to have passed since she 
had last addressed him, during which he had undergone 
much growth and change. He looked down at her with 
a smile. 

"Yes, I love Madeleine,*' he said heartily. 

"What are youl A mani Are all men devils? You take 
my heart and trample on it ! You kill me and smile at me ! 

— No, I won't die, Lord Castlemere! I have some power 
yet — Oh, my heart will break! You made me believe 
you loved me ! " 
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She fluug forth these words with passionate vehemence. 
But the forloriiost pavt of the trugeJy was, that Castlemore 
was su little able to appreciate it. 

" I loved yoii only aa something beautiful," be said, with 
an uTistraiued frieudliueBs of toue that went hku ice through 
her burning veioa. " Visions aometiraea deceive me ; per- 
haps ft vision made me believe, fur a moment, tliat yoti were 
Madeleine. Something seemed wroug, I remember." 

She was standing before hiin; and involuntary trem- 
blings, such as ocoELsiouolly preoede death from bodily wounds, 
iind of which siie seemed unconscious, passed through her 
from time to time. Gradually they ceased, and were suu- 
cceded by a. cold and stolid colm. You might say, she had 
recovered her Belf-possession ; but there was little left of her 
to possess. She now looked at Lord Caatlemere with a hag- 
gard but wholly impassive face. 

"You shall not again miutake mo for another," she said. 
^^^We all have our visions, good and bad; sometimes they 
^^Mim out realities, sometimes not. But let me warn you, my 
^^H(d, that what we take for realities sometimes tuni out to 
^^Hb visions. You are going away, you said, and are come 
^^b say good-by. Well, you've said it effectively. Good- 

^^P^When Lady Mayfair was again alone, she seated henelf 

at her writing-table, and remained there for an hoiir with 
her cheek on her hand, apparently absorbed in thought. 
But no connected thoughts, nor any of a comprobensive 
character, passed through her mind. Lady Mayfair was 
not quite an heroic pei-aouage ; she was not a queen royal 
enough not to survive discrowning. Perhaps, too, she lacked 
the moral support of feeling that the love she had proffered 
Lord Caatlemere was altogether unselfish and pure. Those 
obscure passages in her past career — Well, let them have 
silence. The brotherhood of sin and the brotherhood of 
humanity are very near being identical. 

When day was just verging into night. Lady Mayfair 
wTote a letter. It was short, and quickly written, oa if the 
contents wore familiar to the writei^s mind. She addressed 
it to Mr, Bryan Sinclair, and ordered the servant to convey 
"^t without delay to Mr. Sinclair's club. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

IN WHICH IT 18 INCIDENTALLY DEMONSTRATED THAT IF BRTAN 
HAD CALLED ON MADELEINE BEFORE CALLING ON LADY MAY- 
FAIR, MUCH TROUBLE HAD BEEN AVOIDED, 

Mr. Sinclair, meanwhile, had not been idle. It was still 
early in the afternoon when he left Lady Mayfair, and it oc- 
curred to him that he could not better improve his spare 
time than by making another call. He gave directions to 
his coachman, and ten minutes later was admitted to the 
presence of Madeleine Vivian. 

She was dressed in black, buttoned up to the throat, with 
a white collar ; a crimson ribbon was on her breast, and an- 
other in her hair. Her dark braids were compactly ar- 
ranged, her face pale and clear. She received Bryan 
quietly, letting her eyes rest upon him long and frequently, 
with an expression in their depths that seemed to be some- 
times a remote smile, sometimes a penetrating inquiry. 
Madeleine always conveyed the impression — even to 
Bryan — of possessing inaccessible heights and unsounded 
depths in her character ; of being able to withdraw, if she 
chose, into regions unattainable, whence she could exercise 
powers beyond the scope of ordinary humanity. Her most 
intimate friends, therefore, approached her with an obscure 
perception of unexpended resources on her part; no one 
could foretell what (if need were) she might not dare and 
do. Thus she made afraid the timid, and fascinated the 
bold. No doubt she had confidence in the reserves of her 
own strength. Seeing all things imaginatively and dra- 
matically, and conscious of her ability intellectually to re- 
produce the sentiments and passions of the most diverse 
characters, she probably fancied there was no moral or 
emotional achievement to which she was unequal. As a 
matter of fact, however, individual nature and temperament 
limit in a remarkable degree the practical scope of action 
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and suffering: and it is the dangeroua peculiarity of this 
truth that only actual experience can [trove it true. 

Despite tho amliigtious iasuo of hia interview with Lady 
Mftj-fair, it was Bryan's cue to (iHBume a confident and 
optimistic tone, lie anticipated that reflection would modify 
her ladyship's acruplea, and meanwhile nothing would be lost 
by taking the bent for granted. CoDsequently he comported 
himself towards Mudeleine with gayety and ease. 

" My dear girl," he said, after they bad chatted a few 
minatea, " 1 've been racking my poor bnvina about what 
you had better do. 'T is a serious and pressing question. If 
you 're to do anything, the sooner you get about it the 
better. Sticking in this ditch will do you no good. You 
want moral and physical change of air." 

" Do you want me to go to Paris 1 " inquired Madeleine, 
who was standing in her favorite position before the mantel- 
piece, with one arm resting on it, 

This alimptnesa a little surprised Bryan; but he said, 
"It would be the beat place for you, in my humble opinion, 
for several exoellsTit reasons." 

" What are they t " she asked, looking at the rings on her 
band, 

"The beat dramatic traditions are there, for one thing. 
The audiences know what acting ia, and will atiraiilato and 
prune ynu; and, what's more, appreciate you. You will 
need all that at your beginning." 

"Yea, I shall need that." 
Well, then you have a rival, — Ttachel. The Parisians 
jealous of Eachel ; but they '11 love you all the better if 

.1 once can cure them of that jealousy ; and the only way 
. do that is to defeat the Jewess on her own ground. It 
lust 1)0 that or nothing; and I believe you can do it! 

ther first place or none at all." 

Madeleiue bent a concentrated gaze on him, and bowed 
her head. 

"Rachel, yon know," he continued, "in her own special 
line, can't be boat ; but then her line is a narrow one. 
Tou can assume three ciiar.icter^ to Ilachel'a one ; for yon 
not only have had more technical training (thanks to your 
mergy and obstinacy) than must actresaoa have had by tho 
they're rcaily to retire; but you have breadth, tender- 
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ness, humor, and education. You can play Shakespeare as 
he ought to be played. Eachel can scare and astound her 
audience ; you can fascinate and charm them as well. And 
the fact that you are somewhat of her complexion and figure 
will only make your superior beauty more conspicuous." 

*^ She has eyes ! ^ said Madeleine^ lowering the lids of her 
own. 

" Piercing ; but yours melt as well as pierce." 

" Are there any other reasons % " she asked, looking up. 

** Yes, — the best of all. You '11 have freedom, — liberty 
to be yourself! In Paris you will be known for what you 
prove yourself to be ; in London, your name and connections 
are a millstone round your neck. You will adopt there a 
stage name, which will presently become more your own 
than your real one ; and when you return to conquer Lon- 
don, they '11 be too absorbed in what you are to remember 
what you were.** 

" I shall be Madame Madeleine.'* 

" Convenu 1 That will be ambiguous enough, at all 
events." 

" Well % " said she, after a pause. 

Bryan hesitated. Madeleine's demeanor puzzled him. 
She was quiet and cool; was not there something almost 
ironical in this sober way of listening to him, agreeing with 
him, and — waiting for him] What did she suspect ] The 
moment had come for him to unfold his scheme for getting 
her to Paris; were she to refuse his proposals, what means 
could he use to compel her 1 Was it possible she had been 
forewarned? Hardly; yet. he could not help feeling appre- 
hensive. It is hard to foresee all contingencies, especially 
when the mind is preoccupied with the consciousness of 
villany. 

While he hesitated, Madeleine took the initiative. 

" How am I to go to Paris ] " she demanded. 

He leaned back in his chair with an air of engaging candor. 
" Just what I 've been asking myself since our last talk on 
the subject ! '* he exclaimed. " Neither Kate Roland nor 
Aunt Maria being available, we had to find some other 
person of the female sex, of irreproachable social standing 
and morals, friendly to you, interested in our scheme, and 
not averse to a little preliminary mystification." 
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" Why myBtificfttion 1 " 

" Miss Madeleine Vivian cnimot vanish suddenly Irora the 
Vorld, oud no questions be aaltcd. Diit if it can be said 
that she has taken a trip to the Continent yiith such and 
Buch B, well-known lady — " 

" How ingenious you are, Bryan! Who is this lady!" 

t" GucBS ! " 
"No lady Buch as you describe would do it." 
" Why not, pray 1 " 
■ " Is there such a one ) " 
Bryan nodded his head with a sagacious look and smile. 
Madeleine regarded him steadily for a while, and thcu 
abruptly asked, — 
" Who ia she % " 

" No leas a personage than onr friend Alexandra the 
Gretit, Lady Mayfair ! Simple enough, you see, once it 's 
told; but like Columbus's eg^ — the anecdote is some- 
thing musty I Are yoii satisfied !" 

t" Lady Mayfair ! I thought her my friend ! " 
" So she is ; and ia that an objection I " 
" Has she agreed to it 1 " 
" You may rely on it ; and to set out at once." 
" I knew the world was wicked ; but there is more wicked- 
aeia than I believed." 

" Well, now you 're beyond me ! Have mercy upon my 
straitened understauding. So : Lady Mayfair, because she 
oousents to leave the deUghts of London, and cbaperone 
you on the Continent, is a phenomenon of wickedness I In 
that case, what, I should like to know, would a phenome- 
non, of amiability and self-sacrifice be likel" 

For a few moments Madeleine stood silent and inactive, 
gazing straight before her with black nnfathoniabto eyes and 
head erect. Then, succeeding her unnatural calm, the first 
atirring and omen of approaching storm began to be 
manifest. She altered her [losition, passed her liands 
swiftly and lightly over the braids of her hair, and moved 
with a lithe, elastic step to another part of the room, when 
she looked round at Bryan with a keen and haughty glance. 
Alive with controlled movement and emotion, she stood a 
splendid and himinoua figure, filling the dusky room with 
luperb presence. Her very silence seemed to speak 
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and to be unanswerable. At length, when the air had be- 
come so charged with spiritual electricity that even Biyan 
showed signs of uneasiness, she found vocal utterance : 

"Your reasons are too reasonable. I care nothing for 
them. One reason you have forgotten, and to forget that 
is to forget everything, — to forget yourself and me ! " 

" Alas ! what ignorant sin have I committed 1 " ex- 
claimed Bryan, thinking it prudent to avoid seriousness 
as long as possible. 

" Ignorant sin ! yes, so it is ! Ignorance of a cold heart 
and a degraded soul ! Do you fancy you can read my heart 
when yours is dead, or rule my spirit with the strength of 
your body] Oh, you have never known me, and I wish to 
God I could be as blind towards you ! But, though I shut 
my eyes, I see you through and through ! You crawl and 
wind like a snake, and think I am beguiled; but I am 
above you, and looking down, — as I must do, to you, — I 
see what is beneath me. What shame and misery it is ! 
Are you not man enough to stand on your own feet and 
face the light 1 I don't ask you to be good ; I gave that 
up long ago. Do any wickedness you will, but do it like a 
man ! Can you find no better way to destroy me than to 
mine the ground under my feet and smother me in a pit 1 
Have not I a heart to stab or a brain to crush ? . . . Oh, 
but what folly too ! How can you conquer me unless you 
rise high enough for me to contend with you 1 Is not this 
laughable? — I, a helpless woman, trying to teach a man, 
how to profit by my helplessness ! Aim your blows here ! " 
she exclaimed, clasping her hands over her bosom, "not 
into the earth I set my feet on. Don't be ingenious, — be 
ten-ible ! I am worth at least so much deference ! You 
are cold, cold, cold ! — Even Lucifer had fire blazing in 
him; if you are a devil, you are a stupid and clownish one. 
But what am I ]" she went on, with a passionate gesture of 
the arm. " I love you ! — yes, I love you ! My mind is the 
slave of my heart, and my heart is yours. Were you more 
worthy of my love, I should fear to tell you of it ; but, 
being what you are, I scorn to have concealments from you 1 
I throw away my shield, — the only shield a loving woman 
has. Here ! look into my heart ; defile it and ruin it, if you 
can ! If the love here be not strong enough to overcome 
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jar monstrous Belfislmesa, then i 
tri>ng oDough. That i 
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ithliig in the world is 
; I haKard life and all 
If I Jose, then all m lost, — for l>oth of ua ! Your 
tole ohaace of heaven la tbruugh me, Bryan ; and for that, 
T risk the hell you must elsa endure. Do you understand 
me 1 Have you iintterBtood one word I have spoken t Oh, 
you were not always like this ; there vaa in you the making 
of a, man as noble as ever lived on earth I Do you romam- 
ber that first day in the field, under the hedgerow, when 
yoQ told me the story of Undine 1 Even then yon wore 
stained and tarnished ; but you had not forgotten that you 
onoe were pure. You taught me that I had a soul ; was it 
only that you might afterwards destroy it 1 My first lova 
ros for you, and it is my shame and my glory that I love 
rou still I Perhaps you laugh beoauae I tell you this, and 
ink it assurance of your power over me; but to have 
;h power is more perilous for you than for me. When 
strike a daatardly stroke against such love aa mine — 
may kiU me, but the love ia immortal : it will haunt you 
after I am gone, and your death will have more terror tlian 
mine ; for it will be forever ! And yet — oh, my love 1 
rather than be parted from you, even in death, I would 
make myself as wicked aa you are — only that from you 
I have learned that wiokedneaa poisons love ; so that we 
should be parted all the more. Tbis ia tragedy, my poor 
boy ! " she continued, her voice iaitering, and her great eyes 
'ling with tears. "Gladly though I would give my soul 
yours, it would not help you ; for to give it robs it of its 
ily saving virtue. I caunot make us happy, and you will 
not. Our only chance of it is in the few blind disgraceful 
months or years we might live together ; and to gain that 
wretched privilege, which beasts enjoy as well as we, you 
would aaoriQce all the rest. Is it worth while ! Shall I 
-yield to youl Why should not I do what so many have 
■" ' ine before, and will do hereafter, ao long as women an) 
and men are men 1 But if I do, it will be more 
than love. "What you conquer will he not me, 
ething else not worth conquering. See, even now, 
_'hat things I bring myself to say !" Nhe dropped into a 
^air beside the table, and hid her face on her arms. 
IQD BbQ again nised it, it waa weary and listless, as was 
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the voice in which she continued : " Had you known what 
love was, you would never have blundered so, Bryan. You 
would have known I was always thinking of you, — imagin- 
ing your thoughts and plans. Did you suppose I would 
believe your real reason for getting me to Paris was any of 
those you gavel I know your reason, and had you been 
bold enough to declare it — I am at such a pass for 
pleasures now, it would have been a sort of pleasure to hear 
it. Instead of that, like any vulgar hypocrite, you told me 
useless falsehoods. And you have forced Lady May fair to 
become your accomplice ! Yes, for she is too clever a woman, 
and knows you too well, for you to deceive her. It was a 
clumsy plot, my poor Bryan. Why don't you confess it? 
Ah, me I what do you fear, — me ] " She laughed in a life- 
less way. " Well, at all events, I will not go with Lady 
Mayfair.'* 

" You will not go ] " said Bryan, bending a gloomy gaze 
upon her. 

" Not with her.'' 

" Nor with any one ] " 

" No." 

" Not at all, then 1 " 

" Yes, — I shall go." 

"Howl" 

" Alone." 

" Alone — with me 1 " 

She waved her hand. " No : you have lost all your labor 
of contriving and deception. Long ago I made up my mind 
to go to France, alone and secretly." 

" And what am I to do 1 " 

" Your time has not yet come. But it will come, Bryan," 
she said, fixing a long, wistful look on him. "We shall 
stand face to face, and know which has the victory." 

Bryan sat with his red brows drawn together, while his 
muscular hands gripped the arms of his chair. He was in 
one of those sombre moods that occasionally befall men of 
his temperament. Persons of the most unmitigable pur- 
pose, when the purpose is also selfish, are sometimes fain 
to pause and ask themselves what it all amounts to ; and 
this question creates a feeling as of being driven by fate 
into a trap whence is no escape, because the trap is the 
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.n liimself. The strength of whiuh he was proud turns 
to be the Btreogth that binds him. Hia goal being 
all progrees is illusory ; n UrctiinG's cffitrt improves 
position not a jot, aud when the merely animal spirits 
torpid, and tho brain coldly aurveya the situation, it 
ika dreary. 

■'Your notioii of what's in store for us seems black 
ugh, Mndej," ho said. " Maybe I "m nothiug but a pup- 
owing all its life to your whim. I seem to do what 
lease, and even to control you ; but that '% only my hal- 
nntion, — just as the earth fancies tho sun rises. If you 
Id expliuu to me why you love me, I might be less ia 
dark on cither points." 

It ia all dark," said Madeleine, seeming to beed tJia 
eonnd rather than the meaning of his words. " Perhaps, 
when it 's too late, I may find I love some other man." 

He gave her a sharp glance, and seemed about to make 
a rejoinder ; hut he checked himself and said, " When do 
you propose to set out for Paris 1 " 
" lu a day or two." 

"Why haven't you given me the slip, as well as — or 
muoh more than — the rest of them 1 " 
" I intend you to be within ray reach," 
" By Jove, this is turning the tables 1 So your main fear 
about me is, lest you lose sight of me ! " 

"Yoa are the one great sin that I have committed, and 
I can no more bo parted from you than any other sinner 
can separate himself from his transgression." 

"The Bible tolls you to turn from your wickedness and 

" My heart and aoul are gnilty of you. I cannot turn 

>m my wickedness — and live I But if my wickedness 
could become a virtue — " 

" Ah I there you are again. There 'a no virtue in me, 
Madey, nor the making of any. Here 's a parable f<ir 
yon: The same sunlight that makes fr^rance in the 
flower, makes rottenness in the carrion. Can you interpret 
that 1 " 

" The snn shines forever, and from the rottenness will at 
last bring forth flowers." 

.ph ! that menaces my individuality as well as my 
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dignity. 'T will be no special gratification or credit to me 
to furnish bone-manure for a crop of saints 1 However — 
let us be practical again. What arrangements have jou 
made for your journey 1" 

'^ I have made all arrangements. Most of my things are 
already on the other side." 

" What if you are found out 1 " 

** I shall have taken the decisive step, and I am my own 
mistress.*' 

" When am I to pay my respects to Madame Madeleine 1 " 

" I will let you know hereafter. Meanwhile, stay here 
and — " 

" Put the others off the scent ! Well, that job fits my 
capacities ; and then, my girl — all the world can't keep 
us apart, and it shall have nothing to do with keeping us 
together. Your genius gives you independence, and I have 
been an outlaw from the beginning. We have earned our 
right to our freedom, — paid our price for it, — and we 'U 
have it ! You and I are of a calibre to dispense with 
foreign meddling in our private affairs. So — no more 
Jeremiads, Madey! Keep your imagination for the stage, 
and leave the rest to me. Another such harangue as that, 
and I should blow my invaluable brains out : you put things 
in a way to make it seem as if nothing else could be true. 
Come, — let 's kiss and make up ! " 

He approached and laid his heavy hands on her shoulders. 
She neither bent forward nor drew back, but looked him in 
the face. 

" No : a kiss, between us, means too much or too little. 
You have not once to-day said, * I love you.' And you fear 
the world more than I do, if you think its interference can 
make love either less or greater." 

" What 's come over you, child 1 Be reasonable : our 
marriage was made in heaven before we were bom. Since 
that day I offered you liberty, and you refused it, I hold us 
to be man and wife as much as if the Primate and all his 
secondaries had been at work over us." 

" I am my own forlorn hope, Bryan," said the girl, steadily 
confronting him. " I neither ask nor grant quarter till the 
fight be over. If you hope for anything hereafter, ask noth- 
ing now." 
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"What fight, Madeyl" 
" Mine against myaetf, perhaps." 

'• You 'U httve a tough timo of it ! " he exclaimed with 
i laiigh. But ho laaAa uu further effort to muve her. 
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CHAPTER XLTV. 

Sm Stakhopb Maurice droptied in to see Madeleine tike 
next day, aud received the startling iutbrmatiou that she 
had gone and left no address. Ho conaulted Kate Jtoland, 
and they agreed that Sinclair was at the bottom of the 
mystery. " He baa carried her off with him," was the un- 
iittered thought in both their minds. But the baronet's 
subsequent eucoimter with Brj-aa at the club left him with 
the persuasiuu tb^t the latter was as much in the dark. 

himself us to Madeleine's whereabouts. Kate, however, 
jndging of the matter apart from Bryau's personal influence, 
of another opinion. At all events, it was first of all 
fieceasary to go alter Jladeleine ; and Kate made her prop- 
arations to set out, and Stanhope was ready to accompany 
her. 

At this juncture he received a communication that per- 
plexed him. A letter came to him through the poet-office, 
containing the following words: "SiB, — I know where she 
id. Trust nobody, but come alone to Hyde Park Comer 
at six to-morrow evening, and jou shall hear. — An Old 
Acquaintance." There was nothing in the appearance or 
handwriting of this letter to indicate its source. Sir 
Stanhope finally determined to meet the appointment ; but 
,Jie said nothing to Kate about it, lest she should attempt 
' dissuade him. 

Before following him further, we must return to Lori] 
Castlemere. After leaving Lady Mayfair. he went homo and 
prepared for a journey. He attired himself in a costume 
more in the fashion of San Francisco than of Piccadilly, slung 
bis baiijo over his shoulder, took Manita by the hand, and 
«et forth. 
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" Where are we going, papa ] " asked the child. 

" Where nobody knows us," he replied. 

" Why 1 " 

" So that we may not get lost, Manita." 

" Shall we come back again ] " 

"Ask no more questions." 

They travelled by coach. The day was cold and drizzly, 
and there was little light. The motion soon rocked Manita 
asleep ; she curled up her little feet, rested her head under 
her father's arm, and closed her large bright eyes. Jack, 
for his part, presently fell into a revery. A world of ideas 
— a spiritual world — was never far from him. His 
wanderings in this supersensual region were sometimes 
pleasant, sometimes gloomy, but never lacked a reality 
of their own. At times his visions would take bodily as 
well as mental possession of him, and he would awake to 
find himself in some strange place or situation, without any 
recollection how he came there. An interior sight was 
opened in him ; causing him, perhaps, to put upon material 
objects other than a material interpretation, — as when one 
sees men as trees walking. On this occasion his revery was 
of a pleasing character. He was journeying away from 
some stifling City of Destruction, in which he had been 
bemazed. His heart beat stronger, his chest heaved, a freer 
air touched his forehead. To enjoy liberty, one must have 
been bound neck and heels for a year or two. Wealth and 
Bank were the two jailers who had been keeping guard over 
poor Jack ; but he had given them the slip, and saved his 
soul alive. The imprisonment, real though it had seemed 
while he was the victim of it, was all the fabric of a dream 
now, — a delusion, a negation. All oppression seems so 
when it is past. Slavery must last a long time, to be- 
come a man's second nature. 

Liberty, sculpture, music, — these were the good fairies 
whose gracious splendor brightened the horizon and shone 
along the road, betraying the unreality of mud and clouds. 
Another phantom there was, who appeared at intervals ; but 
Jack knew her well : she had been from his boyhood an 
inspiration and a hope. He had spoken face to face with 
her, had touched her hand ; at every culminating epoch of 
his life it was natural that she should appear, either to warn 
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■ to enoonrt^ him. He had felt that he loved her, 
^jesterday ; but they had never spoken of love. Can a man 
love a vision 1 At all events, Jack was sensilile of a Btrange, 
sweet trouble of the heart, a languoroita emotion, a magnet- 
ized beating of the pulsea, when this vision presented itself 
to him. There she was ngain ! Had not her eyes eacoun- 
tered his before the veil was drawn 1 Wob the veil, also, 
a dream i 

Somewhat disturbed, he aroused himself, and saw that 

they were just leaving the dusky inaio street of a siimll 

town where they had changed horses. Manila still slept at 

his side ; in tho west was a gleam of dim brightness. The 

rain had ceased, and a faint breeze came oool across the 

damp meadows. 

' A couple of hours later Jack was leaniog on the railing 

fcibf the little steamboat that was to convey him across the 

^(Chttnnel. Passengers and cargo were aboard ; the last 

IS cast loose, and the paddle-wheels began to 

P.revolve. The black pier, with its confused crowd, its flaring 

J4igbtB, its wet sides lapped by the waves, grew distant and 

^indistinct. The salt wind came to Jack's nostrils and 

warmed his blood. Overhead, the dark hollow of the sky 

sparkled with stars. Aa they gained the offing, the boat 

plunged and rose across the gulfs and ridges of the waves. 

Jaok was alone, save for tho nian at the holm, the look-oiit 

[' forward, and the officer with his cigar on the bridge. 

"j and by a figure came up the companion-way aud 

■Advanced towards him. The figure was scarcely deBned iu 

(-the darkness; but Jack perceived that it was a woman. 

iBhe probably supposed him to be one of the crew ; sbe did 

■not notice him, but stood near him with her hands on the 

miltugi e^^'^S "*'' ^° leeward. In this position her face, 

with its dark eyes and oval outlines, was revealed. 8he 

p^ve a long sigh, and partly turned towards him. 

" It is really you," he said. 

She gazed at him fixedly a few moments, " Are you 
f I alone I " she asked. 
" Manita aud I." 
" Is Manita the little girl 1 " 

ou coming with UB ! " 
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" You carry happiness with you," said he, after a pause. 

" That is a strange thing for me to hear ! " 

" You have greater things to do than to livo for me ; but 
I live for you." 

" How can I be anything to you 1 " 

" It was for you I left London. The thought of you shall 
make me good ; and I shall try to make Manita like you." 

" You must hate her, then ! " 

Jack was silent for a moment. Their eyes met. " I love 
you ! " he said. 

She started, and half closed her eyes. With her right 
hand she made a quick waving gesture before her face. 
" Love disaster and wickedness, rather I — WilJ you do me 
a service]" 

" Any in the world ! " 

" Throw me into the sea ! " She stepped close to him as 
she spoke, and stood with raised arms, as if waiting for him 
to cast her overboard. But presently her arms dropped to 
her sides again, and she laughed hysterically. ** So we do 
on the stage," she said : " one night leap into the arms of 
death ; the next, smile in the arms of a lover ; and the love 
and the death are both make-believe. You love me, do 
you 1 Well, it might have been. You knew me first ; and 
you seem a man to be loved. Is it fate, or my own will 1 
— We are fortune's fools, all of us 1 " 

"Can I defend you from anything 1" he demanded, 
heeding her tone and not her words. 

" Defend me against my lover," she said, with a smile of 
irony. " Defend me against myself. I love danger, despair, 
and evil, and I am become what I love. Defend me by 
making me love you ! Ha, ha, ha ! I am only acting. 
The world is too small, — no room for more than one man 
and woman in it at a time ! You are not the man. But 
you think me an angel, I suppose. Well, angels vanish, 
and so will I ! " 

As she was turning away, Jack put forth his hand and 
grasped her arm. " I feel that you are a woman," said he. 
" We were made for each other." 

" For each other's misery, then ! Let me go." 

" We shall know each other," he said, slowly relinquish- 
ing his hold. " The time will come." 
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"It would be a aony time," sho answered. "Love and 

owledge are bad company." 

She drew back into the gloom, and in Rnother moment 
had disappeared. Jack waa once more alone with the waves 
and the stars. As h leaned ove he side, the pale spectre 
of a ship, with all Ba 1 se ^1 d d silently past, at a little 
distance. She bor all p n her foremast, and another 
over her stern. A sh n e f ora her, faint againet the 

breeze as an infan n rm Jack strained his ears to 

I listen, but the call was n pea oJ; and as the Bhip veered 
upon another tack, he had n ept over her hallow sails, 
Itnd she vanished as if swallowed up in tbe sea, 
Abont seven o'clock in the evening, as Kate Roland waa 
Bitting solitary before her fire, with bor arms folded and her 
^J'es fixed on the coals. Stanhope Maunco was announced, 
Bnd came in hastily. 
■ " O Stanhope, 1 'm ho glad you 've come ! " she ex- 
claimed, rising eagerly and giving him her band. "Have 
yon any news 1 I do so want to be up and doing ! " 

Stanhope looked grave, and laid aside his hat and over' 

coat before making any reply. "I have some news," he 

then said, seating himself, " though of what valne remains to 

be proved. Whom do you suppose I have just parted from 1 " 

" Xot Bryani Who, then 1 " 

" Of all men in the world, my old foreman, Tom Berne. 
You know he 's been Bryan's servant for some years back, 
and has been going ratlier to the bad, I fancy. However, be 
Beems to have some conscience, after all. Bryan is as great 
a scoundrel as we suspected." 

" If Tom Berne has convinced you of that, I thank him, 
for one I " said Kate, nodding her head, with a side glance. 
" He turned state's evidence, did be 1 " 

" He wrote me a note, anonymonsly, in consequence of 
which I met him at the place he named. The story he told 
Bounds terribly plausible. He says Bryan persuaded Made- 
leine to go to Paris ; bnt, in order to avert suspicion, she was 
to start a day or two before him, he remaining here to put 
her friends on a wrong soent, — insinuate that she had gone 
to America, or something of tbat sort That corresponds 
li what he has actually done, you see. Before long, Tom 
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says, Biyan will leave London to join her in Paris ; but we 
must not lose sight of him." 

" Can*t we get to her before he does 1 " 

** We have no clew to her hiding-place. When Tom 
finds out, through Bryan, where she is, he will guide us 
there. I have appointed a meeting-place with him in 
Paris." 

" Did you give him money, or did he ask for any 1 " de- 
manded Kate, after some reflection. 

" I oflfered him some, but he refused it.** 

"Seems rather odd, doesn't iti Why should he have 
told you this ] " 

" He said, * 'T was at Mr. Bryan's orders, sir, that I shot 
and killed my own brother Hugh, in America ; and I swore 
I 'd be revenged for it ! ' " 

" Can that be true 1 ** 

** What object could the man have in volunteering a false- 
hood ) But he told me other things that I wish I oould 
believe were false." 

" About Bryan 1 " 

" Yes. The amount of it is, that Bryan has committed 
crimes enough to hang him half a dozen times over. In 
most of them he has made Tom his accomplice, or cat's-paw, 
and so bound him to secrecy. He seems to have enslaved 
the poor wretch, body and souL A few months ago Bryan 
took out a heavy insurance on one of the great East India- 
men, and had her scuttled, or blown up, at sea. There are 
a number of other cases, nearly or quite as bad ; but here," 
continued Stanhope, taking a bundle of papers from his 
pocket, " are some documents to prove that he was concerned 
in that great bank forgery that occurred several weeks back, 
and which has remained a mystery. These will be enough 
for our purpose." 

" Will they convict him 1 " 

" Probably ; but I can put them to a better use than that. 
By letting Bryan know I have them, I can force him to give 
up his designs against Madeleine, and take himself perma- 
nently out of the way." 

** Why not have him an*ested at once 1" 

" You know Madeleine's temper : if we forcibly prevented 
him from joining her, she would cling to him out of mere 
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defiance ; but if he mna awny from her to save Lis akin, shs 
will be disgUEted and give him up." 

" He ia too dangerous a mun to try experiments with." 

" Ha is sure to be brought up, sooner or later ; and in the 
mean while we had better muke what use we can of him." 

" Well, it may be so," eaid Kate, after a pause ; "but, do 
you know, I fool misgivings abuiit the whole thing. Tom 
Berne's conduct aeema very strange, however you look at It. 
If he could muster up coiu-age to apply to you, why diii n't 
he apply to the police 1 How can wo be certain that Made- 
leine has not gone to America, after all 1 " 

" Nothing is absolutely certain until it is proved, of 
course," Stanhope admitted ; " but if you had hoard 'fom 
yourself you would havo inclined to believe hini. At all 
events, the affair is at such a paaa now that we cau't afford 
to let a chance slip. We must do the best we can with the 
mformation wo have, and trust to the turn of the moment 
for the rest." 

Poor Madey I " Eaid Kate, tears coming into her eyes; 
iwhat a fate, — to be entangled vritb that villain I " 

" It is horrible in every way," returned Stanhope. " Bryan 
been my deareat and most intimate friend : there never 
a mau of finer and stronger uapiicities. I would tiave 
done anything for him ; and here I am, picked out by destiny 
to hunt him down and prove him a criminal and a wretch ! 
I would rather be dead myself! " 

The honeat little baronet's voice became unsteady and 
hueky, Human philosophy finds it difficult to appreciate 
the diviue justice of the triumph of evil over good in mortal 
life. 

"You will live to save Madeleine," said Kate, putting into 
her tone an assurance which was not, perhaps, present in her 

After some further conversation they "aepiarated, having 
arranged their plana on the basis of ioforination afibrded 
by Tom Berne. 

They arrived in Paris a few days later, and Stanhope lost 
no time in presenting himself at the appointed rendezvous, 
although Tom had been able definitely to fix only the hour 
and the place, and not the date, of their meeting. It was 
southern outskirts of the city, at a cabaret on the 
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comer of a narrow street, which, for a distance of a hundred 
yards or so, lay between blank walls, and then took a bend, 
and ended in an open, waste place, half an acre in area, 
littered with heaps of rubbish, and at one spot hollowed out 
into an irregular pit of some depth. After sitting for half 
an hour in the cabaret, sipping a glass of sour wine. Sir 
Stanhope stepped outside, and paced down the narrow lane, 
turning out his short 'feet, as his custom was, and with his 
hands clasped behind him. On reaching the open place, he 
paused and looked out on it. It was already dark, and there 
were no lamps here; but as the baronet stood gazing, he 
fancied he discerned the slow movement of a figure among 
the heaps of rubbish beyond. He concentrated his atten- 
tion upon it, but now he could no longer make out any- 
thing : either his senses had misled him or the figure had 
vanished. He returned to the cabaret ; but as Tom Berne 
still failed to appear, he finally gave up expecting him for 
that evening, and betook himself to the hotel, where Kate 
was awaiting his report 

" No news ! " he said, on entering ; " and I begin to fear 
you may have been right, — that they are not in Paris, after 
aU." 

"I was wrong, my dear," returned Kate. "I saw her 
this evening." 

The baronet jumped up from the chair in which he had 
just before wearily seated himself. But Kate responded to 
his eager look with & shake of the head. 

" It was only a glimpse," she said. " I was standing at the 
window and saw her cross the street. I pulled open the 
window, and called out to her. She glanced round, and 
must have seen me ; but the poor child only hastened to get 
out of sight. I put on my bonnet, and ran after her ; but it 
was no use. I could not find her." 

Stanhope sighed heavily, and reseated himself. " If any 
harm has come to her, I don't want to live," he exclaimed 
sullenly. " And now that she knows you are here, 't will be 
all the harder to find her. If I can only meet Sinclair 1 " 

** I hope you will at least have the police within reach 
when you do meet him. You are running a great risk going 
alone to him in this way." 

'^ Sinclair can do nothing to me, — unless he murders me ; 
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and he won't do that, As for the police, they would spoil 
our only chnnce of lieljiing Madeleine." And from this 
position the baronet declined to bo dislodged, 

The greater part of the nent duy ho ]iaBsed in his room, 
pucing up and down in hia Napoleonic style, and writing 
letters. He was thoughtful aud taciturn, Imt less depressed 
than of late. The weather was bright and sunny, und lie 
could see from bis window crowds of Parisians strolling about 
and enjoying themselves. The violent and tragic scenes 
through which the city had passed, and which were still in 
store for it, cast no retrospective or prophetic shadow over 
the cheerful present. Tragedy, in its effect upou the gen- 
eral welfare and temper of mankind, ia among the least real 
and permanent of mortal incidents. The murdered are 
dead ; the murderers vimisli ; the world contrives to draw 
an indirect advantage from the catastrophe, and forgets it 
1'he race moyes onward, blindly and iuBtiuotively, towards 
a still receding horizon, where tragedy shall no more exist. 
The elements of health arc gathered up aud kept ; those of 
feebleness and failure are left behind. Like shadows, they 
possess no reality, although, as we are at present consti- 
tuted, they are the evidence of it. 

Stanhope dined with Kate Roland, and the couTersation, 
by a tacit agreement perhaps, avoided the topic which must 
ho sup[)OBed to have mainly ocoupied their minds, and 
touched upon lighter matters. He spoke of his mother, who 
had latterly Buffered from a partial loss of memory, and ap- 
peared to bo sinking gradually into a painless decline ; of hia 
financial affairs, which, he thought, were about to enter ou a 
more hopeful phase ; of various events of his life, which he 
now seemed to look upon in a different and wiser light than 
heretofore ; of Australia, and the possibility of hia succeed- 
ing in a new career in the new world. Kate listened with a 
feeling of sadness, though she matle a point of answering 
him cheerfully. She looked forward to the immediate future 
with no little anxiety, and had made up hor mind to take 
certain moaaurcs which she would not at present reveal to 
her friend. Dinner being over, Stanhope prepared to set 
forth. 

" I feel certain I shall see Bryan this time," he remarked, 
.11 know from Jladeleine that we are here, and 
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that his purpose is known. You will hear all about it 
to-night** 

" Be careful, — and don't expect too much ! ** said Kate, 
as she gave him her hand. *' By the way, where is your 
place of meeting 1 " 

'^ It could do no good to tell you ; besides, Berne stipu- 
lated that nothing should be said about it, and the risk he 
runs entitles him to some consideration." 

Kate said no more, and they parted. But no sooner had 
he left the house than she put on her pelisse and hat^ and 
followed him. 

Stanhope, walking rapidly, was out of sight by the time 
Kate reached the street ; but she had watched him from the 
window the day previous, and knew the general direction 
he would take ; besides which, from some hints let fall here 
and there in conversation, she had been able to form an ap- 
proximate idea of his destination. She hurried on, there- 
fore, and was glad that the lateness of the hour and the 
comparative desertedness of the region she was traversing 
protected her from curious notice. She had no settled plan 
of action ; but she believed Stanhope was in danger, and she 
would do what a woman might to help him if need were. 

When Stanhope opened the door of the cabaret, he saw 
Bryan, with his back towards him, seated at a small table ; 
Tom Berne sat opposite, facing the door. The latter looked 
up, and his eyes met those of the baronet ; but no change was 
expressed in his features. Stanhope walked up to the table, 
laid his hand on Bryan's chair, and said in a low voice, " Sin- 
clair ! " 

Bryan turned alwut, not in a startled way, but deliber- 
ately, and, upon seeing the baronet, arose. His face was 
altered : he had let his full beard grow, and his eyes were 
concealed beneath a pair of green goggles. A soft felt hat 
was pulled down over his forehead. Altogether, the front 
view of him was less recognizable than the back had been. 

" What the devil do you want 1 " he demanded in a stem 
tone, but quietly 

Tom Berne, from the background, made a signal to Stan- 
hope, which the latter understood as an entreaty not to be- 
tray him. " It happens that we have met," he said. " I 
have something to say to you. Shall it be here or outside % " 
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Sryan gazed steadily at him for a, few monieiits ; then 

& peouliar amile pfirted his lips, nliioh he moistened with 

the tip of his poiuted tonj^iie. He liinied round brusquely, 

'~ liked up to the oomptoir And paid his reckoning, came back 

Stanhope, aud, taking him by the arm, exclaimed, " AIloDS 

mc, eamarade, dSpSchona-noiis 1 " and drew him out of the 

tbaret, Tom Berne following close behind. Tliey walked 

elonly down the narrow lane towards the waste place. 

Slauhope spoke rapidly and with excitement ; Bi'yaa lis- 
tened, and occasionally gave a low laugh. Arrived at the 
id of the lane, they halted, and the two men faced eacli 
Tom withdrew into the shadow of the wall, close to 

Well, com e to the i>oint," said Bryan. "What do you 
inean to doV 

Your liberty, if not your life, ia at. my mercy," returned 
Stftubope. " If you remain in this city twelve hours longer, 
or ever attempt to see her again, I '11 have you arrested." 
" The deuce you will ! What, — an old friend like me ) " 
" I mean what I say." 

" Bless my heart 1 " said Bryan, still in a bantering way, — 
f the champion of distressed iuiiocence, nana peiir el sant 
•rodif ! Well, my dear boy, if you 've determined to pro- 
to estremitiea, 1 won't balk you. Stay with me to- 
light, and to-morrow morning, as long before sunrise as you 
we will betake ourselves to some secluded spot, and have 
out together with whatever weapons you may select, from 
irt-guns to flying artillery. Will that dot" 
I won't honor such a scoundrel as you are by fighting 
," said the baronet, loudly. " If you attempt to evade 
I'll denounce you this moment as a thief aud a mur- 
irer ! I have the proofs, — and the pidice are not far off I " 
Tut, tul 1 keep your tongue behind your teeth, my fine 
illow," said Bryan, stepping closer to him, with a terrible 
«k. 

' At this juncture Tom approached his master and whis- 
j»ered something in his ear. Bryan glanced down the lane, 
and then laid his hand on Stanhope's shoulder. " You have 
the proofs, ehl" he said. " Where are theyl" 

" Hands oflT, you villain I " shouted the other, wrenohing 
"Tfcimself loose. " Touch me at your peril ! " 
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Don't be an ass, Stan," said Bryan, speaking in a deep 
Toice, close to the baronet's £eu^. ^ I don't want to hurt you. 
Come, — be sensible I " 

'^ Stand off ! " cried Stanhope ; and, drawing back, he aimed 
a blow at the red-haired Hercules. 

The latter brushed the blow aside, and, by a sudden 
movement, passed an arm around his antagonist's neck, and 
clapped his hand over his mouth. The two struggled to- 
gether for a few moments, until Stanhope succeeded in partly 
freeing his head, and uttered a loud cry. Just then Tom 
again approached, and slipped some object into Biyan*s left 
hand. Biyan's fingers closed upon it mechanically ; perhaps, 
in the preoccupation of the contest he scarcely raized what 
it was. Stanhope meanwhile continued to make desperate 
efforts to break loose ; they whirled into the open place, and, 
stumbling over one of the heaps of rubbish, came headlong 
to the ground. Stanhope undermost. As he fell he uttered 
a sharp groan. Bryan immediately rose to his feet ; but the 
baronet lay stilL 

'' What's the matter with himl" said Bryan, after a 
moment. 

" A' won't shout any more," remarked Tom, with an odd 
chuckle in his throat. " Yo' gev* it 'im sound, — thro' the 
heart ! *' 

Bryan stooped, and passed his hand over the fallen man's 
breast ; it came in contact with something that caused him 
to start erect again ; for several seconds he seemed unable to 
act or speak. At length he said, in a gloomy, monotonous 
tone, *' It 's sticking upright in him ! Damn you, Tom Berne, 
this is more of your doing! What did you give me the 
cursed thing for 1 " 

" Here they come, master ! " cried Tom, pointing down the 
lane, where several figures were revealed by the lamp at the 
comer of the cabaret. " Best be off! A'U do for 'em ! " 

Bryan looked, hesitated, and retreated, leaping over the 
heaps of rubbish, and speedily vanishing in the darkness. 
Tom, before leaving the ground, felt in the fallen man's 
pockets, and transferred to his own some papers that he 
found there. But by the time Kate Roland, with the pro- 
prietor of the cabaret, and a gendarme, reached the spot, 
nothing remained there but the dead body of Sir Stanhope 
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Maurice, stretched out face upwards, with & knife iii his 
heart. The proprietor of the eabarot was voluble in pruteB- 
_tatioii8 and esclamations ; the officei" was deliberate and 
nconio ; but Kate Holand dropped ou her knees faeeide her 
jriend's body, with clasped hands, and grief and bittemesa ia 
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CHAPTER XLT. 

" They who do ill, yet feel no preferenoo for it, 
Do It in bpse ond tastvlusa igiioraiice." 

About two hours later, Kate Roland returned, eshauRted 
and sick at lieart, to her hotel. The inquest iipoQ Sir Stan- 
hope's body would be held on the following day. There waa 
no doubt iu Kate's miuii as to who had ilune the niunler, 
but she had already i-clleeted that the teahiii<sal evidence 
necessary to secure arrest and conviction tni^'ht be difficult 
to obtain ; and, even supposing that obstacle overcome, it 
would probably prove nest to impossible to lay hands upon" 
the guilty man. It would be easy for Bryan to leave Paris, 
and find nn asylum in Belgium or elsewhere ; no doubt he 
waa already on his way. The miirder, she argued, mnat 
have been premeditated, and, consequently, the means of 
eluding capture likewise. There was but one redeeming 
feature discernible in this gloom of disaster, and that naa 
that it must put au end to all relations between Bryan anil 
Madeleine. The latter'a iufatnution must vanish forever in 
the Face of such a crime as this. Nothing that her friends 
could have devised to separate her from Brj-au ooidd have 
ftchieved that end so infallibly aa this deed of Bryan himself, 
that end Stanhope would have deemed his own death 
lot too high a price to pay; and as for the retribution on 
le murderer, would not that oonie when and in what man- 
ner Providence saw fitl Kate had known too much of 
tragedy to he bloodthirsty : she could let Bryan go, in the 
assurance that the safety of Madeleine was of infinitely 
greater import than the legal punishment of a Tillaiu. 
firyau was gone : let him be forgotten. 
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She opened the door of her sitting-room and went in. The 
candelabra was alight, and its radiance fell upon a figure 
that rose from its chair as she entered. Kate's eyes were 
dazzled, and she fancied at first that she was deceived by 
some mental or optical hallucination. But as she stood 
motionless, staring, the figure spoke ; and the tones, as well 
as the aspect and bearing, were those of Bryan Sinclair, and 
of no other. 

His identity and reality were unmistakable, and he was 
speaking to her ; but how he came there, or what he was 
saying, Kate had at the moment no conception. She stood 
in a sort of horror-stricken trance, unable to remove her 
eyes from his face, or to bring her mind into any kind of re- 
lation with the incredible fact : mechanically, and without 
being in the least aware of it, she drew off her gloves, rolled 
them together, and put them in her pocket. Bryan Sin- 
clair in her room ! Was he a vision, or was the murder a 
dream ] No : both were real. How was it, then ? 

Bryan was carefully dressed in evening costume ; his face 
was smooth-shaven ; there seemed to be a smile on his fea- 
tures. What was this he was saying? "I accidentally 
came across your address this afternoon. I was on my 
way to the * Fran9ais,' and took the opportunity to drop in. 
But I thought Stanhope was with you. If 1 can have a 
chat with him, I won't detain you any longer. Where is 
her' 

" Where is — who 1 " asked Kate, in a low, grating tone 
that did not seem to her to proceed from her own lips. 

** Stanhope — Stanhope Maurice. He came over with 
you, surely ? I presume you are both on the same errand 
as myself, — to search for Madeleine 1 What I want to 
know is, whether you have succeeded any better than 1 1 
What 's the matter, Mrs. Roland 1 " 

" You murdered him, — what more do you want to 
know]*' said Kate, unsteadily. Black spots were beginning 
to dance before her eyes, and she was conscious of a mad 
inclination to laugh. The fear that she was going to faint, 
or to lose her mind, came upon her with a shock, and aided 
her to recover herself. Bryan laid down his hat and gloves, 
and gazed at her in seeming amazement. 

" I suppose you speak figuratively/' said he^ after a 
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pause, " though it 'a rather aevere to call the Buccesaful 
rival of a man hie miirdei-er ; nut to metitioa that I 'm not 
eo Buocessful as I could wish, either, Dut, reidlj, has auy- 
thing hapiMjued 1 " 

" I will toll you what baa happened, if you have forgot- 
ten," retumod Kate, rousing herself from her stupor, and 
speaking with a certain wildueaa of manner. " You and 
Tom Berne met Staubope this evening at the cabaret in 
Rue Ji5rome. Tom had made the appohitment with Stan- 
hope n week ago in London. Stanhope thought Tom meant 
to betray you ; but I believed then, as 1 know now, that it 
waa a plot you bad made between you. You drew him ou to 
the vaste place at the end of the lane, and there you killed 
him. I came up a few moments afterwanls ; but I waa too 
late. You had run away, and ho was dead." 

"And he waa deadi" repeated Bryan, looking intently 
at her. He seemed to consider awhile, and then he asked, 
*• Were you tn time to see the murderers making offl " 

"I aaw — enough." 

*' And you think I killed him, ou the evidence of Tom 
Berno. Kow, Mrs. Koland," said Bryan, in a low, deter- 
mined tone, " I shall apeak to you plainly. I am here, and 
you can have mo arrested and examined as soon as you like. 
In fact, 1 '11 save you that trouble : 1 ahall oommunicate with 
the police myself; 1 can't afford to have such a auapioion 
resting on me. But first I will say, for my own antisfaction, 
that I am sorry Stanhope is dead, — if he really is dead. He 
was not in my way, though you and he may have thought 
otherwise — " 

" I know more than yoii think," interrupted Kate. " Ho 
bad proofs of crimes enough to hang you. You killed him 
to save youraelf." 

"Crimes) I have never been a saint; but I have done 
totbiug to put me in fear of the law. Wbore are these 

uofal" 

" Oh, you could rob him after you murdered him ; but 
ftiat shall not save you." 

" Where did he get tho proofs 1 Waa it from Tom 
l^^eme 1 " 

" I shall answer no questions." 

" You will have to answer them at the inquest. But 
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please yourself. I can have no interest but to bring the 
murderer to justice. And I have already a notion who 
he is.'' 

" Well, it shall be proved." 

" It shall, certainly. Now as to Tom Berne : I dismissed 
him from my service more than two weeks ago. I have not 
seen him since. I arrived in Paris this forenoon." 

" Those are falsehoods ! " 

Bryan smiled. " Tom Berne has reason to be my enemy. 
I thrashed him, and broke his spirit years ago. In California 
I was the cause of his shooting his own brother. I have 
always known that he wanted revenge ; but hitherto he has 
been restrained by fear. Since his dismissal, he seems to 
have been at work. The fellow has cunning, and he is des- 
perate. I can see now what his scheme was. He made 
Stanhope believe that he was still in my employ. He gave 
him forged proofs of some crime, — I don't know what. He 
pretended that he would bring about a meeting between 
Stanhope and me. He lured him to some out-of-the-way 
place, and there he murdered him, — designing to throw the 
suspicion of the deed on me. Those are what I take to be 
the facts, Mrs. Roland. The plan had infernal ingenuity ; 
but it will not succeed. If Berne is innocent, he will come 
forward and testify. Do you know where he is 1 " 

" For aught I know, you have murdered him too," said 
Kate. But Bryan's story, told with such directness and 
force, had shaken her a little, and Bryan saw it. 

"There is no man whom it more concerns me to keep 
alive," he answered. " Until he has been found, tried, and 
condemned, I can be neither safe nor content. And whether 
you believe me innocent or not, it is equally your interest 
that this man should be produced : without him you can do 
nothing." 

This was undeniable. If Bryan were guilty, Tom Berne's 
testimony would be indispensable to a conviction. On the 
other hand, unless Tom were guilty, why did he not come 
forward and make his accusation? That he should have 
been an accomplice in the crime did not occur to Kate ; 
there seemed to be no reason for it. Either Bryan had done 
the murder, or Tom had done it ; and she could not but per- 
ceive that, so far as appeared, there was at least as much 
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ground for suBpecting Tom as Bryan. But she was not 
ready to make the admission. 

" You have put Liin out of tbe way," she said. 

" Come, Mrs, Roland, don't be silly I " he eiclaimed, tak- 
ing up his hat and gloves. " Uow long is it Eince Stanhope 
was killed T" 

" About three hours." 

" Very well. Since that time, according to your notion, 
I must have hunted out Tom, murdered hini, disposed of his 
body, gone to my hotel and dressed myself for the play, and 
then come here, — of all places in the world i You pay a 
high compliment to my promptness and self-possession. I 
say you are silly ! " 

"Oh, if I conid only know ! " groaned Kate, dropping into 

Kohnir and covering her face with her hanils. 
" Keep your head cloar and your courage np, and you 
lall know," returned he. " Uave you had anything to 
.tl" 
"Anything to eatl" 
" Well, you never needed something more. The kind of 
nrk vo have to do cnnnot be done on an empty stomach." 
a went to the bell and rang it, and when the waiter came 
' he ordered him to bring an omelette for the lady, a pint of 
sherry, and coffee. While these were being brought, he 
remained silent and apparently preocunpie<l. Kate, partly 
Irom physical weakness, and partly because her reason kept 
assuring her (in spite of an intuitive feeling to the contrary) 
that this man, however much a sooimdrel generally, could 
not be guilty of thin crime, was also silent, and tacitly sub- 
tiiitted to the situation. Surely a. man fi'esh from the 
murder of his victim could not act, speak, and appear thus : 
be would be eithor more or less than human. She was not 
aware how much human nature iocludeB. 

The food and wine came, and Kate found herself able to 
eat. When she had finished, she looked at Bryan, as if to 
ask him what was to be done next. 

"I have thought it out, Mrs. Roland," he said, "and 
I think 1 should lose no time in seeing a pohceHsfiicer in 
your presence. If you will allow me, I will ring the bell, 
and ask one to he sent here, and you shiill hear me put the 
to him. I will give myself into custody for the night, 
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and to-morrow I shall be present at the inquest. Does that 
satisfy you ? " 

Kate signified her assent, and this was done accordingly. 
Bryan told his story to the gendarme, constantly referring 
to Kate for confirmation and assistance. The officer, having 
listened attentively, and made his notes, informed Bryan 
that the evidence scarcely seemed to require that he should 
be detained ; but Bryan insisted upon surrendering his free- 
dom until after the inquest. He was consequently provided 
with a comfortable apartment at the House of Detention for 
the night. The next day the examination was held, and, 
at the conclusion of it, Bryan was liberated upon his own 
recognizances, and detectives were put on the track of Tom 
Berne. 

Bryan returned to his hotel; and there he drew a long 
breath ! 

The preceding twenty-four hours had indeed been a trial, 
even to such nerves as his. Tom Berne's scheme to bring 
about a meeting between him and Stanhope Maurice was 
conceived and, in great measure, carried into eflPect, without 
Bryan's being aware of it. It was desired by Tom for ends 
of his own, and Bryan's participation in it was mainly invol- 
untary. The perverted subtlety which had been developed 
in Tom's mind by his strange relations with his master was 
beginning to bear fruit. Bryan found himself controlled by 
a force against which he was unable to contend, because 
it was a purely spiritual one. To attempt to grapple with 
it was to fight the air. Tom evidently believed in a God, 
and in His will and power to punish crime ; and he was able 
also to discriminate sharply between mere worldly success 
and prosperity and spiritual ruin. He assiduously cajoled 
and entrapped his master into every sort of wickedness, firom 
a conviction that he was thereby consigning him to hell, 
without hope of salvation. His zeal and faithfulness in all 
tangible and practical respects were unimpeachable : he 
would spare no efforts to preserve his master from physical 
injury or failure ; he would even have sacrificed his life for 
the sake of enabling Bryan to commit some crowning atro- 
city. In short, he would have done anything to protect 
Bryan from ever suffering any legal or corporeal penalties 
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far Ilia Crimea, — both in order that these might go ou 

icreasing, and that their eternal punishment might he 

lunprejodioed. It is worth noting, finally, that Tom had 

no heaittttion in consigning himaetf to perdition, if only 

Bryan's destniction was assured ; and it may have been 

that among his infemal anticipations was the ho[ie that he 

I and hia enemy would be united hereafter, to torture and be 

tortured through all eternity. 

Bryan, meanwhile, was beginning to manifest visible traces 
)f this treatment. His buoyant animal spirits, and the steady 
Belf-possession arising from physical health and strength, 
ihowed signs of giving way. The fi^sh, florid complexion, 
Iridence of a sound or^nism and vitality which no excess 
fm hardship had been able to impair, had noticeably deteri- 
orated of late, and there were furrows in the iron contours 
of his visage wliich were not there a year ago. Hia features, 
in repose, had acquired an habitual frown, and from under 
^^JiiB red browa hia blue eyes stared forth gloomily. His 
^^Bkioods, when he was not under the necessity of acting some 
^^^prt, alternated between reckless gayety and morose stem- 
^^BesB : he seemed to feel that he wna lost, and to demand 
^^Bompcnsation in some way, — in revenge against society, in 
^^^kbauch, in any hitherto unimagined wickedness, in soine- 
^^^uing to make miserable, in something to destroy. Never- 
^^ptelesa, through the brooding of this murky atmosphera 
^^glearatwj ever and anon the white ray of the only redeem- 
ing passion of his heart, the only as yet undefiled recess of 
his soul, — which, therefore, he would now, with Tom'a co- 
operation, proceed to defile. For there is a terrible neces- 
sity ui>on evil to become more evil stUI. 

Bryan had sent Tom before him to Paris, to secure apart- 
ments and to atteud to certain other matters ; aiid he him- 
self bad arrived {as he told Kate) on the morning of 
the murder, Tom, meanwhile, had made his private ar- 
rangemeats; having placed in Stanhope's hands evidences 
(whether genuine or not we need not inquire) of Bryan's 
isdeed^ calculated to persuade tho baronet that Bryan 
s at his mercy, — having thus assured Stanhope's attend- 
ee at the rendezvous, it was only necessary to inform 
ryan that Stanhope was intending aometbing against him, 
h order to bring about the meeting. With a praiseworthy 
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attention to details, he had also taken steps to enable his 
master to establish the alibi which he foresaw would after- 
wards be desirable. For the rest, he relied upon the natural 
course of events, and upon his own timely assistance at the 
critical moment. The affair had been fatally successful, and 
Bryan had found himself unexpectedly and almost involun- 
tarily hurried into a murder, which, though really of Tom's 
contriving, had the appearance of being inevitable and 
accidental. It was a useless crime, as well as a dangerous 
one, and seemed likely to interfere seriously with Bryan's 
plans as regarded Madeleine. It was by no means Tom's 
intention, however, that the latter should miscarry. He 
had provided the means of an immediate change of apparel, 
and it was at his suggestion that Bryan adopted the appar- 
ently desperate course of at once presenting himself before 
Kate Roland. It was further arranged that Tom should be 
made the scapegoat of the crime ; and, while he withdrew 
from public view, Bryan would be left at liberty to pursue 
his designs unimpeded. 

There was thus a strange mingling of truth and falsehood 
in Bryan's position. He had killed Stanhope without pre- 
meditated purpose, and his consciousness of this fact the 
better enabled him to assume the attitude of absolute inno- 
cence. He hated Tom, and this hatred gave color and force 
to the words in which he denounced him as the murderer. 
There was, besides, that universal instinct of self-justification 
which is at the core of every sinner's soul, be his sins what 
they may; and that other instinct of self-preservation, 
which, at a pinch, can make even a coward seem brave. 
Bryan Sinclair was no coward : nevertheless he needed 
all these supports, and no less, to carry him successfully 
through that interview with Kate Roland, — especially 
through those eternal minutes while she was supping, and 
he, in pursuance of his rdle, sat by silent and motionless. 
It had seemed to him, during those minutes, as though his 
brain would burst, as though he must leap to his feet and 
roar forth his rage and horror, — must even murder her, as 
an opiate to the gnawing exasperation of his hatefiil plight. 
Such experiences leave their mark upon both body and soul. 
And when Bryan, in the safety of his own room, was free 
at length to cast aside the torturing burden of suspense, he 
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CHAPTER XL VI. 



Bs by far a more wii:ked ftuii a mora dosperata man than 
i hiid ever beeo before, 

Tom Beme, in tLe mean time, had bo managed his own 
!■ affair as to be eecure froin piu-sitit or detection, though ho 
was not 80 far removed from the scene as to be uiwblo 
to keep an eye on the progresB of events. There may be 
a mystic intelligence or sympathy betweea those who desire 
each other's destruction, aa there ia said to be between those 
who deeply love. If so, Tom's dreams that night must 

I have beeu sweet. 
' "An 
gelf-kno 
' Not far from Notre Dame, in a quiet narrow street branch- 
|bg aside from one of the main thoroughfares of the city, an 
srtist had fised hia residence. He oceupied an apartment of 
' three rooms on the third itage. Passing in by the main 
entrance, — the concierge was not very strict in the obaerv- 
anoe of his dutieB, and was half the time gossipiug round the 
comer with a certain neat widow who kept a milk-shop, — 
you ascended a dark and tortnous flight of stone stairs, and 
arrived at a door to which was affixed a card bearing this 
inaoription ; M. Jean, Jacques, Sculptcur ifes ammatm. Hav- 
ing knocked at this door, it was presently opened by a tall 
young man, of noble bearing, hnndaome and Bensitivo ooante- 
uance, and simple and straightforward manner. He was 
I clad in a gray flannel blouse, reaching half-way to his knee, 
I loose trousers; his foet were encased in embroidered 
hibooasins of buckskin, which displayed their elegant shape 
'o ailvantage. The smile with which this personage greeted 
1 was fa]l of kindness and pleasantness, tempered with & 
i reserve, almost amounting to shyness. The room into 
Vhich you were admitted was well lighted and of fair dimeu- 
lioDS. The walla and ceiling were painted a light pray ; 
igai'Jst the former were fastened up the heads and skins of 
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various wild animals, — the wolf, the elk, the cimmaron, the 
grizzly bear. Other hides were spread out here and there 
upon the bare floor. Between two windows stood a small 
table, on which were writing-materials, and a water-pitcher 
and mug. In the centre of the room was erected a large 
stand, like an oval table, with a raised platform of less area 
supported upon it. This stand was covered with drapery of 
a soft brown hue, falling quite to the floor ; upon it were 
disposed a score or more of groups and figures of wild ani- 
mals, from a foot to three feet in length ; a few of these were 
in bronze, the rest in plaster. At the northern end of the 
studio was another sort of stand, constructed on the principle 
of a revolving stool ; it bore a large mass of clay, which was 
partly wrought into the likeness of a crouching panther. In 
the comer near by was a huge earthenware vessel containing 
more clay ; and odds and ends of plaster-casts, moulds, tools, 
and anomalous rubbish were scattered about. There were 
three or four wooden and cane- bottomed chairs, and a 
rough oaken chest, which, with the aid of a couple of fox- 
skins and an Indian blanket was made to do service as a sofa. 
Beneath the head of the grizzly bear on the wall were sus- 
pended a rifle, a tomahawk, and a bow and arrows ; while on 
the opposite side of the room were similarly displayed a 
buckskin huntiug-shirt ornamented with wampum, and a pair 
of game-bags with the like decoration. 

Into this secluded and tranquil retreat the noisy current 
of the world — with its hurry, its heat, its passion, and its 
struggle — never found its way. It belonged to another sphere 
of being, — serene, meditative, imaginative, artistic. It had 
all the freedom of art, and all the repose of the cloister. It 
was a place where the Muse came, and where ideas were con- 
ceived and elaborated and brought to embodiment, — the 
abode of art, blessed oflspring of the more ethereal energies 
of heart and brain, innocent alike of passion and of selfishness. 
The room was a test of the visitor : ere he had been here 
long, he began either to gasp for lack of the denser air he 
was wont to inhale, or else to respire long delightful breaths of 
pure enjoyment, — according to his nature and instruction. 

The life of M. Jean Jacques, the sculptor, was as quiet and 
simple as his dwelling. There was a small kitchen attached 
to the apartment, in which the decent old lady who cooked 
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the meiUs and kept the roome in order waa generally to be 
found. The other occupant of the place — for there were 
three — was a skuit-hearted, deep-voiced, and vigoroiia little 
girl, with a round brave face and large black eyes, full of 
alternate laughter and solemnity. When she walked, she 
ran ; and when she ran, she bent her ehaggy little head, and 
butted forward like a miniature bison. She was emphatio 
and sweeping in her tones and ways, and it seemed as if 
nothing mortal could withstand her onset. She was foroibla 
and demonstrative both in love and in anger; alie waa fond 
of showing her affection for her father by sitting astride his 
knee, and delivering a succesaion of blows into his chest. 
She was of an adventurous and exploring spirit, and pushed 
her investigations in all directions ; but being endowed with 
preternatural good luck, and a strong instinct of locaUty, she 
seldom got into serious trouble, and never got lost, — althougli 
her little visage generally showed tlie soar of some headlong 
tumble, and she frequently disappE'arcd temporarily from the 
sight and knowledge of her domestic environment. Iler 
playthings were for the most part the models of wild animals 
in her father's studio ; the plaster ones she not seldom 
smashed to pieces, but the bronzes were lier faithful friends ; 
and she was in the habit of carrying about under her arm a 
stuffed wolf's bead, by way of a doll. One of her particular 
joys was to visit the Jardin des Plantes, and there to gaze at 
the vrild beasts in their cages; sometimes feeding them with 
buna, and sometimes menacing them with the little stick she 
carried in her band. Her costume was a straight, dark-blue 
garment of stout cloth reaching to her kiiee, trimmed and 
mbroidered with crimson ; her bead-dress, when she wore 
as of the same style and material, with a crimson 
r stuck in the band ; and round her nock she wore a 
road necklace of wampum. Alt<^ther, she was like a little 
rook, tumbling and liabbling throngh the heart of a quiet 
,nd shadowy forest, and thereby enhancing both its oharm 
ind her own. 

There was never any great rush of purcbaaei-s to M. 
Jacques's studio. The study of American wild animals in 
their artistic aspect did not as yet constitute an esBeutial 
part of Pariaian education. The sculptor, however, did not 
I to be caat down by neglect; he evidently bad large 
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internal resources, and possibly (in spite of his modest way 
of living) pecuniary ones as well. A few artists visited him ; 
and there were not wanting among them some who appre- 
ciated at its true value, or thereabout, the singular merit 
and originality of his work. But personally he was a good 
deal of a mystery even to those who saw the most of him. 
Though he spoke French with facility, he was evidently not 
A Frenchman, at any rate not a Parisian; and it seemed 
likely therefore that the name he went by was not his real 
one. But artists are men of liberal views and small curios- 
ity, and their opinion of one another is not apt to be 
determined by coats, names, or even nationalities. Jean 
Jacques was a good fellow and a genius ; and if he had a 
history behind him which he was not disposed to talk about, 
so much the better or the worse (as the case might he) for 
him. It was nobody else's business. He was phenomenally 
domestic and retired in his habits, and never was seen at 
the cafes and other resorts of artists in their leisure hours ; 
and there was, at times, something strange in his manner, — 
as if he saw and spoke with visions. Doubtless M. de 
Balzac or Eugene Sue might make an interesting volume 
of his adventures, could they be known. Meanwhile, the 
picturesque mystery that invested him afforded an agreeable 
exercise for the imagination. 

One day, as this mysterious personage was at work upon 
his crouching panther, his hand was arrested by a lusty noise 
of crying that came through the open window that looked 
upon the street. He sprang to the window and looked out. 
A lady, handsomely dressed, was stooping down on the pave- 
ment, with her arms round a little girl in a blue and crim- 
son frock, who had apparently just fallen down and gashed 
herself on the chin. Without waiting for a second look, 
M. Jacques turned and hurried down stairs, four steps at a 
time. On arriving at the street entrance, he met the lady, 
leading the child by the hand. He caught the latter up in 
his arms, and then perceived that the lady was Lady May- 
fair. 

She recognized him at the same moment, and, with the in- 
stinctive self-possession and courtesy of a woman of the world, 
smiled and held out her hand. He, feeling surprise per- 
haps, but no embarrassment, greeted her with cordiality. 
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' "So this ia yoiir Manila 1" she said, "I am eorry it 
Biould have cost her that cut on the chiu to reintroduce ub 
each other; and yet I am f^\aA to have been at liand." 
" Mauita otien turohlea down," be repHed ; " but no harm 
comes of it." 

'■ And will not now, ao far as I am concerned," said Lady 
Mayfair, smiling again, " Do you live here, my lord t " 

" I hve here, — not Lord Castlemere. 1 left him in the 
ChauueL I am an artist nhom nobody knows. Will yon 
oome up and aeel" 

" I had given up the expectation of finding yon," said she, 
following him up the winding staircoae, "though 1 came to 
Paris partly in hopes of doing ao." 

On reaching the upper lauding, the artist led the way into 
the Btudio, and having invited his guest to take a seat on 
the oaken-cheat sofa, ho applied himself to aponginfj the 
blood from Manila's chin, and covering the cut with a pieoe 
of black plaster, — an operation to which the child sub- 
mitted with atoical silence; but when it was over, ahe held 
the gory aponge towards Lady Mayfair, and said in deep 
bass tones, " See my blood 1 " Sho then possessed herself of 

r wolf's head, and went off to play in a corner. 
i "Ton are Monsieur Jean Jacques, thenl" said her lady- 
pip, who hod already cast her eyes about the room. " Are 
a disciple of Rousseau 1 " 

No : Jacques was one of the names of ray mother'B 
Jier, who brought me up. I have tried being my father's 

now I am going to be the son of my raother." 
" You find it pleasanter to be an artist than a peer of 
England 1 " 

'a better to be nothing but one's self." 
"But what will become of the peerage, and all thati" 
",I have taken money onough for Manila. The rest will 
-" He appeared to be on the point of saying more, but 
checked himself. 

"Shall you live hero always 1" continued Lady Mayfair, 
after a pause. 

He shook his head. "There will be something else for 
me to do, some day," he said. "After that, I think I shall 
go back to America." 
" "Have you seen Madeleine?" she demanded abruptly. 
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" No," he answered composedly. " I think of her often, 
bat we meet only when destiny will have it so. I would 
rather not talk about her." 

''Not even if it might lead to your saying her from a 
great danger*?" 

« When she is in danger, I shall know," returned he^ with 
that singular fifitalism that sometimes inspired him. His 
idea seemed to be — an idea common to men of his peculiar 
temperament and organization — that nothing of profound 
spiritual interest to him could occur anywhere without his 
being made mystically aware of it. 

" 1 know you well enough not to try to understand you, 
as I would imderstand other people," said his visitor, fixing 
her beautiful eyes upon him. '' You are to be understood 
only as music is, — by imagination and sympathy. You 
never do what I expect you to do, or say what I try to 
make you say. I don't know why I should ask you 
so many questions. I am myself in a questionable fi-ame 
of mind, — that may be the reason. I care for nothing 
that I used to care for, and, unlike you, I have found noth- 
ing new to care about. But there are some things I have 
done that I should like to undo." 

" Doing and undoing both are hard work," observed the 
sculptor, philosophically. 

"Do you see much of Bryan Sinclair?" inquired the 
other. 

" Not at all since I left England." 

"You used to be great friends. He introduced you to 



me. 



" He knew a great many things." 

" Too many things ! " rejoined her ladyship, with a pecul- 
iar smile. " He means mischief. — After the way you and 
I parted a few weeks ago," she continued, in a more artificial 
tone, " you might be surprised to see me here ; but I have 
lost my pride, as well as other things. All I desire is, to 
prevent Bryan from injuring others as he has injured me. 
And I do not know, in all the world, any other man besides 
you who can help me to do this. You are the only man 
I ever met who seemed to me able to fight against Bryan 
Sinclair, and to conquer him." 

" What reason have I to fight against him 1 " asked he. 
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"The renBon that makea good always fight against evil, 

p^Bnd truth agftinat fiilsehood. Aud there is another special 

JreaBou — hut I think I will not tell you what that ia yet. 

I'You shall know when the time uoiiies, and that will not be 

I long-" 

The sculptor made no reply. The aun started through 
ibe Bontheru wiudow, and fell up>m Manila, playing with 

^liBr wolfs bead in the comer. The loi^e stand In the centre 
room, with its sott browD drapery aud its groupa of 

Ffltatuary, in which the fierce and wild nature of the animals 

■ represented was beautiful and exalted by the subtle purp(«e 
and repose of art ; the quaint mingling of civilized simplic- 
ity and primitive aavagery in the aspect and furnishing of 
the studio ; the noble and thoughtful face and figure of the 
artist himself, — as Lady Mayfair contemplated all tliia, all 
at once she heaved a quick, sharp sigh, and a few bitter 
tears rose to her eyes. The tragedy of this life is, that 
peace and misery, repose and ruin, so often meet each other 
face to face, and seem to touch hands, though the real gulf 
between them ia impassable. 

" You are happy and content, arc you not 1 " said she. 
"There are no such things as contentment and happi- 
ness," replied he. " The best that people are able to do in 
this world is to change the nature they were bom with. K 
I oould think of nothing, I should he contented ; but as soon 
ae thought begins, I am sad. Something ia always mining ; 
and if the thing that I miss were here, it would only show 
me that I miss something else. I can think of in^nite 
things, but I can know only thinga that are not infinite. 

TAlways I feel that something ought to be which is not. 
ffo be happy, I should feel that nothing is not that ought 
10 be. The world seems not to be made to fit the people 
who live in it. Animals are happy, — they cannot imagine 
what cannot l>e ; their world fit« them. To 1«5 worldly-wise 
18 to limp along, as the path opens, from one point to anot.hcr, 
jwd never look ahead. But I would rather see despair than 

'not see at all. I long for the stars, though I can never 
roach them; but perhaps the longing ia worth more than 
the stars, — at any rate, 1 am sure that the stars would not 
satisfy it. It ia awful to think that thei'S can be no end of 

I it all ; but it would be stUl more awful to Ihiuk that there 
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oonld be an end. The onlj happMness or oootentment is in 
fighting against happiness and contentment^ for they are 
death. Bat if thej are death, what is the good of life t" 

^ToQ haye tai^ght joorself a dreary creed," remariLod 
Lad J Mayfiur. ** Can yon find no happiness in loTe % " 

*' To love is to wish to give more than lore can receive, 
and to receire more than it can give. It is at its best when 
what we love is far away and unattainable. As soon as it 
comes within reach, though it has more power, it is less 
beaotifuL I have often tried to think what God is, and 
I can only think him to be all the things that men Ioto in 
one another. So my God i& the woman that I love; but 
if she were with me, and loved me in return, she would be 
less God. For what I love in her can never belong to me, 
and BO to make her mine would be to make her less lovable. 
It is the same story over again.' 

'* Is there life after death % " said Lady Mayfiiir. 

** I do not know what you call death," he replied. " I do 
not believe that I and my body are one. My body is dead 
already : there is nothing alive but life. My body is the 
instrument that my soul plays upon, as I play upon the 
strings of my banjo. If all the strings were broken, I could 
no longer play upon them ; but you would not therefore say 
that I did not any longer exist. So, when my body ceases 
to answer to the touch of my soul, you cannot say that my 
soul has ceased to exist. I am independent of my banjo, 
and my soul is independent of my body. My body is dead, 
and can never live ; my soul is alive, and can never die ; nor 
am I die when they are separated." 

''You can, at any rate, be a philosopher; and philosophy 
is consolation," said Lady Majfeir, rather bitterly. " No 
one ever philosophizes with his heart. There is something 
more real thau reasoning, and more convincing. I do not 
know whether love be wise, but I have felt what love is. 
I do not know whether happiness be possible, but I have 
known happiness. I may have no more reason to be miser- 
able than you have, but I am more miserable. And I have 
been more alive than I shall ever be again ; and I have felt 
what death is, though you say I can never die. You are 
discontented with the world, it seems ; but it has used you 
better than it has me. A man's heart is a will-o'-the-wisp. 
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but a woman's heart is all she is. A man's conduct and 
conversation may appear virtuous, though his heart be evil ; 
but when a woman's heart is evil, she is evil to the marrow 
of her bones ; and if her heart be good, her evil is no more 
than dust that can be brushed away. We cannot stand 
being roughly used, as you can : it ruins us. Look at me, 
my lord, — or whatever you wish to be called : I am not 
what I was even when you first knew me. I made a good 
fight for it ; I held my head up with the best of them : but 
at heart I was beaten long ago ; and the only thing that I 
thought could have saved me turned out to be the cruellest 
blow of all. Yet I might go on, still ; there is nothing to 
prevent my being Lady Mayfair for a few years more : but 
I have had enough. If I were a man, I should devise some 
way of revenging myself upon society ; but I have not life 
enough even for revenge. The only thing I shall do is, per- 
haps, the* most foolish and hopeless of all, — to try to save 
another woman from suffering what I have suffered : not 
that I love her, — there is more reason why I should hate 
her, — but simply because she is a woman. I thought you 
might help me, and I shall give you the chance to do so ; 
but perhaps it would disturb your philosophic calm too 
much. — I am afraid I have disturbed it already, with my 
feminine complaints and scoldings," she added, suddenly 
assuming a smiling tone and aspect. She rose from her seat 
and moved towards the door. 

" I do not move myself, — I am moved without my 
will," said the sculptor, rising also. ** Will you come here 
again 1 " 

" No : good-by." She had nearly reached the door, 
when all at once she turned, and walking quickly back to 
the comer in which Manita was sitting, she raised the child 
in her arms, and kissed her passionately and repeatedly. 
Then she passed out, and the child's father heard the great 
lady descend the stairs. He threw himself down in his 
chair, and remained for a long time deeply musing, with his 
cheek upon his hand. 
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CHAPTER XLVIL 

" EyeD the words of the gods Tesonnd ; 
Bat the porches of man's ear 
Seldom, in this low life's round. 
Are unsealed that he may hear." 

Fob some time past Paris had been interesting itself 
about a new actress who had appeared at one of the thea- 
tres. Whence she came none knew ; nor did any facts as 
to her previous history seem obtainable. To judge from her 
speech, and from her personal appearance, she was a French- 
woman; but the style of her acting did not show the 
influence of the French dramatic school of that period, and 
it was the opinion of many that she must be of foreign ex- 
traction, ' — possibly a Pole or a Russian. She was of a pale, 
dark complexion, with black hair and eyes ; her figure was 
tall, and her bearing full of a marvellous dignity and grace. 
It was generally agreed that her physical advantages were 
superior to those of any other actress on the stage; and 
there was in her impersonations not only a remarkable 
breadth and dramatic intensity of interpretation, but a 
magnetic fascination which belonged to her temperament, 
and can never be acquired. Her stage business showed 
elaborate study, and something more than intelligence ; 
while her unfamiliarity with the footlights, and with the 
presence of an audience, lent a certain freshness and spon- 
taneity to her performance, that custom and experience 
would be more apt to diminish than to enhance. 

But it was still too early to forecast her future. Genius 
is always unlike any genius that has gone before : it has 
laws of its own, and moves in a separate orbit. The charac- 
ters she had thus far assumed were not of the first dramatic 
rank ; and though her vigor and originality of conception 
invested them with a new importance, she might fail to 
bestow corresponding value upon a Medea or a PhMre. 
The fact remained, meanwhile, that Madame Madeleine, as 
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slie was called, had aacceedod in aronstng an uausuctl 
amount of interest uod disciisBion, insomuoh that reports of 
bar began to penetrate beyond the boundaries of the Paii- 
Binn world, and had awalteued ectiooa in the neighboring 
planet of Loudon. 

At this jiiuoture, to every one's snqiriae, bIio brought her 

jgagemeut in Paris to an iilinipt conclusion, and vauiabed 

the sight and knowledge of men. For a week or bo 

one could tell what had become of her. At lust, one 

iming, the front of a certain London theatre waa pla- 

'ed with a notice to the elTect that Madame Madeleine, 

I Paris, woidd moke her (Uljut on the English stage, in 

character of Cleopntra, in Siiakespoare'B immortal play 

'Antony and Cleopatra." The cast was fairly good; 

Tmd the manager begged to state, iu answer to numei'ous 

inquirieB, that Madame Madeleine spoke English with as 

much fluency as French, 

There was nothing very atimidating in this announce- 

ment, beyond that the play was one which has been very 

rarely given, and that a ile'but (especially of an actress wbo 

spoke Fngbsh with aa much fluency as French) ia always 

lethiug of a curiosity. NevorthuleBS, during the throe 

between the announcement and the performance, the 

irprise voa pretty widely discussed ; and, from one caueo 

another, the sale of Bents, which had begun slowly, went 

■itb increasing rapidity, until nearly the whole house 

was sold, and there was no doubt that tliere would be a 

crowd by the time the curtain roae. Ho far, then, the 

venture waa already a success. But whether Madame 

Madeleine woidd make ft hit in a part as to which thers 

were next to no " traditions " for the guidance of a drhu- 

tanlt, and which Mrs. Siddons had refused, with the remark 

it "if she played it as it should lie played, she would 

ver aftcrwaols respect herself," — these wore questions as 

the sobition of which the manager was at least as doubtful 

Hauy one eke. 

■ Madame Madeleine occupied an humble sutto of rooms 

" Bloonislinry. On the morning of the day which was to 

"(0 or mar her dramatic reputation, a cab drew np be- 

I the house, and a man in a tulma and a broaiJ- brimmed 

t hat got out and ran up the steps. The door was im- 

39 
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mediately opened, as if the visitor had been expected, aij 
he went in. 

He was ushered into a room on the first floor, and in- 
few moments Madeleine entered. She was dressed ii* 
morning-gown of soft white material ; her arms were b^ 
below the elbow; she wore necklace and ear-rings of r 
coral. Her long black hair was divided into two massi* 
braids, which hung down her back. Her face seemed k 
trifle thinner than usual ; but her eyes had never been so 
full of subtle fires of expression, and her voice was full of a 
rich and resonant tremulousness that stirred the heart. 

''You come at a dangerous time, Bryan," she said. 

To-day I am the Queen of Egypt ! " 

A pleasant greeting, when I 've hardly set eyes on you 
in two months ! " returned he, gloomily. " Are you glad 
to see mel" 

" Was Cleopatra glad to see Mark Antony 1 ** 

" She made him believe so.** 

"You hardly seem yourself, Bryan. 'How much unlike 
art thou Mark Antony ! ' Do you love me as much as 
everl" 

There was a touch of mockery in her tone. But it was 
quite true that Bryan did not look his usual self. He was 
haggard with fatigue and want of sleep, and his air was 
sullen and uneasy. 

" A man does n't come to see a woman at the risk of his 
life unless he cares for her," said he, moodily. " I 'm being 
hunted at this moment by a couple of damned detectives. 
But here I am, and I want to know what you 're going to 
dol" 

** I 'm going to act Cleopatra." 

" And what after that 1 " 

" Oh ! Cleopatra dies in the last act." 

" Yes, but Madame Madeleine comes to life again." 

" Does she ? That depends ! " 

" Come, Madey, this is no time for nonsense ! I can't 
stay here nor in Europe any longer. We must think about 
getting away." 

" Where do you wish to take me 1 " 

" America will do for the present." 

" But London suits me better." 
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" What do you mean hy that 1 " 

"Why should I snorifice my prospecta for you 1 What 

Ve you ever sacrificed for me f " 

'" I 'm likely to sacrifice a great deal for you, if I stay here." 

f'Tou're a criminai, then, — a fugitive from justice!" 

B said, with a strange smile, 

" I 'm the Devil hiraaeUi if you choose. But I 'm only 
piilty of what my accusere can prove a(;ainat me." 

" And yoii nhow your love for me by asking me to share 
your peril and possible ruin 1 What would you do if you 
hated me 1 " 

" Let us have this out, onoe for all," said Bryan, seating 
himself and folding his arras. " I oau't do without you, and 
I "m bound to have you. It might be better for both of ua, 
as far as safety and convenience go, to keep apart ; but 
it 's our luck to be together, and we shall be to the end. 
And I know, as well na I know heat from cold, that you 
love me. and will love no one else till you die. Give me 
your hftud, my girl, and come with me. Whatever else I 
may be, I 'ra a man, — and the only man for you. Let ua 
stick together and defy the world. Come I " 

But Mddeleine drew back, and clasped her hands behind 
her. Yet her aspect wns not repellent ; a fugitive smile 
went and came about her lips, aud her eyes intently perusod 
his face. 

"Cannot you really do without me 1" she said, uttering 
the words slowly. " After all these years, we are to go to 
America, — to some of those western places you have told 
about, — and be huppy together, talking over our past crimes 
and committing new ones ! Every morning we would awHhe 
fresh and buoyant in the hope of n new sin, and every night 
we would sleep peacefully with some new evil sprouting in 
our hearts 1 Do yon suppose, Brynu, that in hell there are 
many pairs of lovers as happy as wo shall bo I" 

" Talk away, if it amuses you," said ho, drawing his brows 
together. " You will have to come to me in tbo end," 

" How can I help being light-hearted 1 " she returned, with 
toother smile. " I have waited all my life, yon know, for 
ao realization of my lovenlreamB, and now it is at band, 
End I have refused ever so many eligible ofiers, — Stanhope 
[aurice, for instance. By the way — did you kill him 1 " 
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The question was abroptlj and 8haq)lj pat. Bryan's face 
flushed red, and his mouth twitched. ** No ! " he said, after 
a moment. 

" Of course — I forgot — it was Tom Berne," said Made- 
leine, quietly. She moved to another part of the room, and 
came l^k with a morocco case in her hand. ** See what I 
have," she said, handing it to him. 

It contained an exquisitely-wrought model of a small ser- 
pent, made of gold, finely jointed, and enamelled in colors, to 
imitate life. When taken from the case it seemed to writhe 
and wriggle as if it were veritably alive. 

*' Well, what about this ) " demanded Bryan^ gruffly. 
"What is it for I** 

** It is ' the pretty worm of Nilus, that kills and pains not.' 
It is for Cleopatra to-night.** 

" If all your properties are on this scale, you 11 need a for- 
tune ! That bit of trumpery can't have cost less than three 
hundred pounds." 

'* You remember the necklace of gold nuggets yon gave 
me ) It is made out of that. Is it not pretty 1" she added, 
taking it and letting it glide caressingly through her fingers. 
" And there *8 a secret about it, — it is even more alive 
than it looks." She pressed the little glistening reptile to 
her bosom, and murmured the dying words of the Egyptian 
Queen, ** Dost thou not see my baby at my breast, that sucks 
the nurse asleep 1 *' 

'* A nice use to put my necklace to. I hate aU snakes, 
and especially that one." 

*^ You don't know what an effect 1 11 make with it to-night. 
You have never seen me on the stage." 

"You asked me to keep out of your way, — for reasons 
best known to yourself, — and I *ve done so ; though I don't 
see that I 've gained much by it." 

" I did n't want you to see me till I was sure of myself. 
But to-night — I'll surprise you — for the first and last 
time." 

" Why the last 1 " 

" In California we shall be too busy with our crimes for me 
to think of acting." 

" Will you never be serious 1 We ought to be making our 
arrangements." 
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" I shall be ready. When joii were going to take me 
to France, you know, I waa ready berorehand. By the way, 
Bryan, waa Lady Maylair offeuiiod at nay not aooepting her 
as my chaperoue I " 

" I Ve never Been her from that day to this." 

" You said once that you meant to get everything, but 
cared to keep nothing. WiU you uare to keep me wbea you 
have married me t " 

" Look here, Madey," said Bryan, alteripg his position and 
rubbing his band through hia hair, " you have brains, and 
you can listen to common-aenHe. You know me : 1 've never 
denied that I am an outlaw, at war with conventions and 
formulas. You and I, my girl, will have nothing to do with 
the empty formula called marriage. We will live together 
becauBc we choose to do it, and (he only bond upon ns shall 
be our own free-will. Wliat lias society ever done for us, 
that we should wear chains of soeioty's forging for souiety's 
benefit ? " 

" But," said Madeleine, playing with bor enamelled asp, 
" what if it should be a whim of mine that we be regularly 
married 1 " 

" Then you will have to hear the truth," exclaimed he, 
roughly. " I am married already." 

" When 1 and to whom i " inquired Madeleine, quietly. 

" To Lady Mayfeir, — -years ago." 

"And you are her lavrful husband 1" 

" As lawfully as laws can make me. It was the old story, 
— bless you ! I wanted money ; as to onr domestic career, 
I soon let her know that would have to be dispensed with. 
But that 's my situation, and it cao't be altered." 

Madeleine had been looking fiiU at him as he began to 
8|jeak ; but, as he went on, she turned gi'adually away from 
him, and walked to the window. Wlien she faced about 
again, she was very pale, and her eyes sparkled. 

"Then you think it would be more agreeable tome to 
take you as another woman's husband than not to take you 
at alii Wuidd you have married me if you had Iweu 
unmarried!" 

" I suppose I 'd have done anything you asked me. But 
it 'a iropoasible." 

louldyou not get a divorce 1" 
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•' She might. I could n't." 

" Really, Bryan, you have left nothing incomplete. I don't 
speak of crimes : you might have been a criminal, and still 
have a fallen greatness. But your mouth is full of false- 
hoods, and your heart of foulness. I may well call myself 
an actress. I have played all characters except my own, — 
I have been everything except myself, — so that I might be 
something to you. If there were any power in love, I was 
resolved that my love should redeem you. I staked every- 
thing on that. And I might as well have thrown flowers 
into the bottomless pit. Instead of my redeeming and puri- 
fying you, you have soiled and ruined me. I wish all women 
might hear my story and profit by it." 

" What has set you off now 1 " demanded Bryan, gruffly. 

" I gave you a chance at least to tell the truth, — the truth 
could have done you no harm, — but you would not. "Well, 
I cannot follow you down any farther, — I cannot. Lady 
May fair was here yesterday, Bryan. To save me, — though, 
without knowing it, I had been her rival, and she owed her 
sharpest grief to me, — to save me, she told me everything. 
To save me she has banished herself from the only life she 
can ever live. It was a more generous thing than I have ever 
done, with all my pains ! You were never her husband, 
Bryan. You deceived her, and now, because you thought 
she would not dare to tell, you were going to use that 
deception to deceive me. But I am undeceived.*' 

" I knew you would find it all out sooner or later," said 
Bryan, in a low voice, " and when that time came, I knew 
you would rather not feel yourself bound to me." 

** It would have been too late. It is too late now. I have 
made my mistake, and I must take the consequences." 

" Then you won't leave me ? You '11 give me a chancel " 
he exclaimed, springing to his feet and holding out his arms. 

" A chance — to do what 1 To kill Lord Castlemere, as 
well as Stanhope ] " 

** Madey, it was no murder ! " said Bryan, with intense 
emphasis. " He fell on the knife, — it was not my doing, 
nor my wish I I had offered him a duel" 

" You should have offered it to Lord Castlemere. It is 
he who has been your real rival, Bryan. You kept me from 
knowing him as the possessor of the estates ; but I knew him. 
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in another way, long ago, — even before I knew you. And 
I would have loved him, but for you ; I would love him now, 
if I were fit to love anything. But you need not be jealous," 
she continued, with an odd little laugh. " No man will ever 
take me away from you. You may do with me what you 
will — to-morrow." 

" I '11 love you as you deserve to be loved, Madey," said he. 
" What you once told me is true, — that I should feel, some 
day, what it is to have loved a woman like you ; and that 
I would wish I might sell my soul to put right the harm I 've 
done you. But the fact is, I fancy my soul would n't buy 
much ! " 

" I am not much to buy, — nor to be taken as a gift, 
either ! " she answered, smiling. " But I bear you no ill-will. 
Be at the theatre to-night ; and after it 's all over, come and 
see me behind the scenes." 

When he had gone, Madeleine replaced the serpent in its 
case, and prepared for the last rehearsal. 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 

When the curtain rose on that memorable night, it dis- 
closed a house in which every seat was occupied. Some of 
the best society of London was present ; for it had been ru- 
mored that the dehutarUe was herself connected in some way 
with the English aristocracy. The few persons who actually 
knew the truth of the matter were also there ; but it was 
not their cue to impart their knowledge. The bulk of the 
audience, of course, was made up of the great, thoughtless, 
genial, cruel, foolish British public, — ready either to ap- 
plaud, to hiss, to laugh, to cry, to toss up their greasy caps, 
or to tear the house to pieces, as chance might determine. 

In the front row of the pit was seated a powerfully built, 
broad-shouldered fellow, who appeared from his costume to 
be a British tar. He wore a blue jacket, the broad collar 
turned back on his shoulders; trousers fitting close round 
the hips and wide at the feet ; and a flat-crowned cloth cap 
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on a head overgrown with close-cropped red hair, somewhat 
grizzled by time or hard living. 

His sleeves were rolled up to the elbow, showing the 
brawny muscles of his arms, which rested on the rail in 
front of him ; and he sat leaning forward with his chin rest- 
ing upon them, and his eyes fastened steadfastly upon the 
stage ; occasionally he wetted his lips with the tip of a long 
pointed tongue. 

Lord Piccadilly, his thin hair carefully brushed over the 
top of his white, retreating forehead, a flower in his button- 
hole and a blue ribbon acix>S8 his breast, sat in the stage-box 
on the right ; on the left were Fred Beauchamp and several 
of the younger men of the Grandison Club, all faultlessly 
dressed, with eye-glasses and bouquets. In the stalls were 
Captain Cavendish, with his Wellingtonian nose, and beside 
him Major Arthur Clanroy and Gertrude his wife. Lady 
Mayfair's box was unoccupied, and Fred Beauchamp re- 
marked to the friend next him that he believed her ladyship 
was out of town. 

" By the by, was n*t she going to marry old Piccadilly 1 " 
inquired the friend. 

" Yes ; but Castlemere cut him out." 
" Castlemere, eh 1 What *s become of him ? " 
"Ask the Mayfair!*' said a third gentleman, with the 
grimace of a man of the world. 

" I heard somewhere," said the second speaker, ** that that 
fellow, — what 's his name 1 — Bryan Sinclair, had some 
affair or other with her. Know anything al)Out it 1 " 

"Gammon, I fancy," returned Fred. "Never believed 
half the yams about Sinclair : not good form enough for 
the Mayfair. Hullo ! By Jove ! there she is now, just come 
in. Who's that woman in black, who keeps behind herl 
Never saw her before." 

" I can tell you," said the man of the world. " That 's the 
daughter of old Rear- Admiral Kavanagh : she married a 
chap by the name of Eoland, and he ran away from her, or 
got killed, or something, on the day of the marriage. I met 
her once at the Maurices*. You heard about poor Stanhope's 
getting knocked on the head in Paris ] " 

" Yes," said Beauchamp's friend. " They say the fellow 
that did it is in London ; detectives after him. Some black- 
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guard of a French oommuniBt. Awful rough on Lady Mnu- 
riuo. I eay, how palo the Mayfair is ! Who 'b she lookmg at 
'tt thepitf" 

" There goea the curtain ! " exclaimed Fred ; and the con- 
. rsation cenaed. 

I The play began ; and the applauae of courtesy to the 
fbutante, which greeted her entrance with Autony, was 
faickly hiiahed by the aensatioii produced by her beauty 
bd the lithe, Toliiptuotis ehorm of her bearing. And ber 
foice, even in the first line spoken, redeemed the promise of 
ct. It was bIhw, luxurious, ear-filling, and sweot. 
f If it bo love, indeed, tell me how much i " 
1 Yon seemed to breathe the worm, perfumed atinoaphore of 
fce Alexandrian palace ; time hud rolled back, and this was 
ra of paganism, of prodigality, of barbaric splendor, of 
c vices and virtues. Cleopatra was no myth : she waa 
isible, — she was a fact, "I'll sot a bourn huw far to 
a beloved !" What a gesture of the tawny, slender anna ! 
What a glance and smile of imperial coquetry ! Well might 
the triple pillar of the world reply, " Then must thou needs 
find out now heaven, new earth ! " Old play-goora pricked 
up their eura and adjusted their eye-glasses. This was evi- 
dently to be no ordinary performance. 

Here was originality without crudeness, and knowledge of 
the stage without stagiuesa : Cleopatra was in Egypt, not iu 
London, and the only audience of which she was conscious 
■was Antony. The serpent of old Nile was living and schem- 
ing, mocking and weeping, in the present hour, — with her 
nrisdou), her waywardness, her frolic, and her fire, and the |>er- 
hdtng r<^alty of her unmatched spirit. What man could 
llthBtand her ; or who would not echo in his heart those 
Lasionate words of Antony, — " Lot Rome in Tiber melt, 
ta<l the wide arch of the ranged empire fall I Here is my 
Riugdoms are day ', • . • the nobleness of life is to 
,B thus") 

' In the presence of such a spoctaole, criticism was jwiat- 
poned and forgotten, and nothing seemed desirable exuept 
I gaze and hear, and steep the mind in au expericnco sri 
!W, so stirring, and so strange. The %yptian Queeu so 
mpletely filled the apprehension that the other oharac- 
Pers seemed merely her interpreters and commentators ; hor 
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character colored and qualified every line of the play ; she 
was the spirit and the mirror of her surroundings. Even the 
paltry scenery and appurtenances began to glow and sparkle 
with the magnificence of veritable royalty ; and it was easy 
to believe that such a woman, in such an age, might melt in- 
estimable pearls in her wine, or float in triumph on a barge 
whereof Enobarbus's description was but a pallid image. Her 
" infinite variety," which emphasized instead of obscuring her 
poignant individuality, kept the attention constantly alert; 
and the by-play and business opened to the view vistas of 
life and traits of character of which the spoken words seemed 
but the natiural and inevitable culmination. 

The listener felt that it was only by chance that Cleopatra 
did not say a thousand other things besides those she actu- 
ally uttered ; and the impression given was not so much that 
she delivered Shakespeare's words correctly, as that, by a 
happy coincidence, Shakespeare had written in his play every- 
thing that the Queen of Egypt was saying. And such was 
the broad and intense veracity of her rendering, and so great 
the stimulus it gave to the imagination, that her existence 
seemed to be going on just as much when she was behind the 
scenes as when she was before the footlights ; and one longed 
to attach himself to her train, and remain constantly within 
sound and sight of her regal fascination. 

The end of the first act left the audience in a tumultuous 
accord of enthusiasm. Fred Beauchamp and his friends 
flung all their bouquets on the stage, and sent out for fr^sh 
supplies ; Lord [Piccadilly despatched something behind the 
scenes by a special messenger ; and Captain Cavendish took 
snufi*, rubbed his nose, and mused sentimentally over his 
vanished youth. Pit and gallery shouted, laughed, and 
babbled to one another ; only the red-haired British tar re- 
mained silent and undemonstrative, with his arms folded 
and his cap drawn down over his eyes. Gentlemen in the 
stalls went out to chat and compare notes in the lobby, and 
everybody seemed ready to agree that they were assisting at 
a very rare and fortunate event. There were, however, a 
few experienced and sagacious heads, who, notwithstanding 
the present triumph, — or, rather, because of it, — looked 
forward to what was to come with some misgiving. Ee- 
membering the daring development given to Cleopatra's 
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character in the play, and bearing in mind tbe extraordinary 
vividuess and suggest iTeueas of the actress, and the un- 
scrupulous energy with whiuh she flung hereelf into the 
part, they were disposed to doubt whether the rigid reBpec- 
tability of the British puhlio would put up with it. It 
might be easy, no doubt, by judicious excisions and modifi- 
cations, to remove all apprehensions on this score ; but the 
actress manifestly intended no softening of the bind. She 
had entered into the matter with her whole heart and genius, 
and was thinking not at all of respectability and morality, 
but of Cleopatra, and all that Cleopatra meant. " Don't 
know what she may ba able to do in other characters," mur- 
mured one of the wise men to another ; " but, by Jove ! she 's 
going at it as if she 'd lived all her life to play this port, and 
never was going to touch another." 

" It looks to me," returned hia interlocutor, " as IF she 'd 
never lived at all till now, and now she were going to moke 
the most of the opportunity to show what she really is." 

" Did you notice old Arthur Clanroy and his wife in the 
stalls 1 " said the other. " The old woman looks as if she 
wanted to run away; but the major's as pleased as Punch. 
There's no doubt about it that the girl is tlioir niece; though, 
from what little I 've seen of her, I ahould never have antici- 
pated anythiug Uke this. She 's tremendous; hut, by Jove ! 
I 'd rather be her admirer than hor uncle by a good deal ! " 

" They "ve begun again ! " exclaimed hia friend ; and the 
two hurried back to their seats. 

The second and third acts had been condensed into one, 
considerable portions of each being omitted, and the scenes 
in which Cleopatra appears being thereby brought nearer 
together. When she entered, dallying with memories of the 
absent Antony, and calling for " music, moody food of iia 
that trade in love !" it was easy to mark the aingular con- 
trol she had already established over her audience. This 
Boene opens a wide door into the wayward, passionate, and 
fantastically savage nature of the Pharaoh's daughter ; her 
rage against the unlucky messenger was expressed with ter- 
rible force ; and before that interview was over the spocta* 
tors were wrought up to a strange pitch of excitement, and 
from this moment two parties began to be formed among 
The division was not sharply emphasized at first, 
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but to those who were prepared for something of the sort it 
was unmistakable. One side was for supporting the actress 
through thick and thin ; the other was inclined to feel 
shocked, and to deprecate the uncompromising and unmiti- 
gated realism of her conception. The gap, once created, 
widened every minute ; and when the antagonistic opinions 
became conscious of each other's antagonism, they kindled 
into greater vehemence. A subdued murmur at times made 
itself heard, now and again gathering strength and volume, 
and when Cleopatra towered high in passion, bursting forth 
in a roar of warring shouts and voices, fierce hisses, and 
fiercer applause. The deadly conflict between Antony and 
Caesar seemed to have been taken up by the audience ; each 
man defied his neighbor, and ranged himself for battle. The 
excitement of the people communicated itself to the actors ; 
the play seemed a play no longer, but a splendid concentrar 
tion of reality, in which the greatest poet of the world gave 
utterance and eloquence to the fear and wrath, the affirma- 
tion and denial, the love and hate, of the living moment. 
A calm student of human nature, had such a one been pres- 
ent, would have remarked, however, that every speech of 
Cleopatra's was distinctly heard. When she opened her 
lips to speak, a hush fell upon friends and foes alike, and 
each word that she uttered vibrated in every heart. Though 
she alone was the cause and the centre of the conflict, she 
was none the less a queen, before whose royal genius all 
must bow. Thus she seemed to control the storm she had 
aroused, though every moment the waves of emotion and 
frenzy mounted higher. Was this the stolid British public 1 
Where were their phlegm and coolness, their scepticism and 
their indifference 1 They rather resembled a raging throng 
of creatures who had never heard of Christian civilization, 
bellowing in a Roman amphitheatre, — creatures unchecked 
by reason or reflection, and swayed only by a tyranny of 
blind feeling, which had suddenly seized the reins of judg- 
ment, and was urging them to anarchy. 

Nothing was more remarkable, in the midst of this bewil- 
dered turmoil, than the inviolable self-absorption of the 
great Eastern Star, who was sweeping through the last 
mighty scenes of her orbit towards the tragic end. No 
sounds seemed to reach her ears, and nothing to be visible 
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b ber eyes, eicept tbe voices and the formB of the I^-ptiau 
nvea and Roman dignitaries among wLom slie moved. 
hicb poise would have 1>eeii beroic, if it had not been eoiuti- 
tJhing more. But there are seasons in tbe experience of a 
human heart when the passion or tbe desolation within it 
sunder it immeasurably frum the utmost estemol turmoil 
ftud tiiry ; and these reach it, if at all, hut as tho moaning 
of a winter wind, or as tbe nimble of wheels in distant 
etreets. In tho glare of terrible Tertties that flood the soul 
in these grim moments, the uproar and violenue of tbe world 
dwindle to a paltry stir and chatter whieh, at most, feebly 
and vapidly reflect the moods that uo nwfuUy poesoas it> 
And aa for Madeleine, she was both infinitely remote from 
the stngo which she trod and intensely present on it ; for 
oltboiigh ber real nature and destiny were so unlike Cleo- 
patra's, yet in the utterance and situations of Cleopatra's 
story (^ discovered a strange and deep delight. The clo- 
ments of all tragedies are so far similar, that tbe profound 
and ftiU expression of one anguish affords a measure of sym- 
pftthetio relief to any of the others. Eipreesioo is relief; 
and the actress could sway the multitude, because to do so 
was BO merely incidental to the voicing of her own dcsjiair. 
Had she more consciously addressed them, she would pruh- 
■tily have moved them less. As the play rolled and tliun: 
dered towsrda its close, the aspect of tbe bouse hecruue 
more imrestrained and ominous. Most of the women bad 
olrcBtly loft the theatre in alarm. The red-huired sailor in 
the fh>nt of the pit had latterly awakened from his ap{>arcnt 
tnditforonce, and had by degrees constituted himsolf iho 
l^lmdor of those who aimed to have the drama actetl out to 
Ris herculean figure was plainly diatinguisbablo 
I bo waved his arms and applauded with savage cuorKy, 
ad occasionally hLa voice would peal forth above the other 
lounds like tho bellowing of an angry hull In some dcgi-oo 
■be divided with Geopatra tho attention of the seething 
JTowd, All idea of giving tho play entire — or, indoeii. 
my of it except the scenes ill which the (jueun hurmilf 
apjioared- — ^had long ago boon abandoned; and she was 
therefore almost constantly oa tho Stngo, and the fnotuf^ps 
of impending doom moved onward fast. At length the final 
t Boene was reached, when fortune hod flouted her its last ; 
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and she, never more roy&l than now that all hope was gone, 
prepared to follow Ma^ Antony. On the threshold of her 
closing speech a sudden silence spread itself through the 
din, as if the audience were sensible that here was no pre- 
tended end of life. The slow words travelled lingeringly 
across the panting stillness : — 

** Give me my robe, put on my crown ; I have 
Inmiortal longings in me : . . . methinks I hear 
Antony call ; I see him roose himself 
To praise my noble act ; . . . husband, I come ! 
Now to that name my courage prove my title I 
1 am fire and air ; my other elements 
I give to baser life." 

She took the enamelled serpent from its casket, and 
hundreds of straining eyes saw her press it to her breast. 
She gave a slight start; her own eyes seemed to enlarge 
and grow more darkly bright ; a smile crept over her lips. 

At this moment there was a renewed stir and murmur 
among the crowd, and a man, closely buttoned up in a dark 
coat, was seen to have climbed into the pit, and to be forcing 
his way towards the front, where the red-haired sailor was 
leaning with folded arms against the railing. As he ap- 
proached him, the man glanced in the direction of Lady 
Mayfair's box. Her ladyship, with her companion in black, 
were among the few of their sex who had not already taken 
their departure. She in black was standing in front, and 
as the man glanced at her she raised her hand and pointed 
towards the sailor : the latter, at the same instant, happened 
to turn and perceive her gesture. As quick as thought 
he faced about and confronted the dark-coated man, whom 
many had by this time recognized as an officer of the police. 
The officer was by this time within arm's reach of the 
sailor, and put forth a hand to lay hold of him, uttering 
some words, of which the only ones audible were, " I arrest 
you — " 

He never finished the sentence. The clenched fist of the 
sailor struck him on the mouth with a blow that sounded 
over the house like the impact of a mallet on raw meat. 
He was hurled back, bloody and senseless. The sailor 
instantly turned, leaped over the railing, and attempted 
to clamber on the stage. 
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"Stop him I "cried the woman hx black, in a piercing 
Toioe. " He is a murderer ! " 

A hoarse about answered from a hundred throats, and 
many sprang forward to seize the fugitive. But an unfore- 
seen occurrence ohecked them. A tall, hulking fellow in 
the costume of an Egyptian guard, who hod kept on the 
etage during nearly the whole of the performance, and 
who (as some afterwards affirmed) had several times ex- 
changed signs of intelligenoe with the red-haired ruffian, — 
this person was now seen to run forward, snatch up a lamp 
from among the footlights, and deliberately apply it to a 
projecting piece of scenery at the side of the stage. In 
a few seconds the inflammable stuff had caught fire, and 
a long blaze went wavering upwards with a hissing and 
crackling sound. The Same communicated itself swiftly to 
other parts of the structure, soared abroad, and reached out 
long arms at distant objects, while the hot rumbling of its 
busy progress throbbed in the oars of the terrified specta- 
tors, and its hot breath scorched their bloodless faces. 
Fragments of burning wood and canvas began to drop on 
the stage, and volumes of smoke rolled out and filled the 
great space of the auditorium with a blinding and gufib- 
oating cloud. Meanwhile the audience had turned their 
backs, and were struggling inextricably together iu a mad 
rush to escape. Shrieks, curses, heart-rending cries, took 
the place of the recent angry uproar; and the same multi- 
tude that a few minutes ago was so furious and formi- 
dable, was now only pitiable and pathetic. As for the 
murderer, ho had disappeared, none knew or cared whither. 
Few at such times know or care about anything except 
their own safety. Old Major Clanroy, however, having 
shoved his wife through a side-door into the comparative 
safety of the lobby, had valiantly olimbod upon the stage, 
and groping his way through the smoke and flame to the 
pls^e where Cleopatra was lying enveloped in her mantle, 
had dragged her in the direction of what seemed ireer air, 
at the rear of the building. 

That night a tall, athletio figure was walking rapidly 
through the streets of London, as if upon business of ira- 
mce; and the people whom he met made way for him 
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to pass, and sometimes turned to look aR;er him, wondering 
at the pre-occupation of his aspect. He bore himself erect, 
but his head was slightly bent forward, and his eyes fixed, 
as if gazing upon some object a short distance in front of 
him. His lips were pressed together, and there was a deep 
wrinkle between his brows, marked there by pain, or, per- 
haps, by some terror of the mind. As he strode on his 
pace grew more rapid, and drops of sweat stood on his 
forehead. The affair upon which he was engaged must 
surely have been of pressing nK)ment; and yet had any 
one taken the trouble to follow him, it would presently 
have become evident that this man knew not whither he 
was going, and was possibly not conscious of where he 
was, or of anything except the viewless phantoms of his 
own brain. Something drove him onward, and something 
he pursued ; but he could no more direct his course than 
he could arrest it and ill would it fare with whomsoever 
should attempt to dispute the way with him. The fear 
was upon him, and he must hunt it and be hunted by it 
to the end, — as, long ago, in the wild, wolf-haunted canons 
of the Eocky Mountains. At length a subdued roar of sound, 
waxing louder and louder, fell upon his ears ; as he turned 
the comer of a street, it burst forth in full volume ; and 
the phantom that he pursued drew him onward into the 
midst of it. Shouts, running to and froj wild clamor and 
disorder, a pall of stifling smoke, flashes of flame : through 
the heart of the tumult lay the spectre*s flight, and thither 
he followed it, and a path was cleared before him. The 
crackling of fire, the rush and hiss of streams of water, the 
crash and fall of heavy objects in the darkness, a blistering 
heat, — but forward he must go, though it were into the pit 
of hell itself. Staggering blindly through devious passages, 
he emerged into a great empty space, the limits of which 
were concealed by smoke and darkness, broken ever and 
anon by gushes of murky flame. It was resonant with con- 
fused noises and echoes ; and through unseen avenues the 
uproar of the street came rolling in. The man, still following 
his invisible quarry, mounted upon a broad platform over- 
laid with a wilderness of smouldering rubbish. Just then 
a tall pilaster at the side of an arch, which seemed to span 
this platform, broke out into a flickering blaze ; and by its 
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light the man saw a figure advancing upon him. Here, 
tboD, at last, was hie infernal advcreary, come to try conelii- 
BioDS with him in the demon's pi'oper abode. Ho drew in 
bis breath, and braced himself for the struggle ; and as 
ApoUyoD drew near ho sprang upon him, and caught hiui 
in a, grasp of desperate strength. Apoltyou, though some- 
what shorter than his antagonist, hod the thews aud sinews 
uf a greater than the suns of Anak. But, after the first 
iiistinctiTe movement of surpriae, ho scarcely attempted to 
shake otf tho hold that was laid upon him. The light from 
;the burning pilaster fell full upon the other's face, whieli, 
lugh convulsed and ghastly in its expression, was not to 
mistaken liy any one who hod beheld it before. It was 

face naturally beautiful, though now, in that lurid light 

id amidat such surroundings, it was fearful to look upon. 
The filed eyes seemed to sture into the beholder's soul and 
to paralyiie resiataueo ; and tho white teeth, set edge to 
edge, were visible between the bloodless lipe. fiia anna 
and hands seemed to be made of steel. 

"Why, Jack, — Jack, old man!" exclaimed Apollyon, 
eodeavormg to throw into his voice an accent of bluif 
cordiality, "what's got into youl Don't you know your 
old friends 1 Didn't you aud 1 dig gold together, and hunt 
griiszlies in the Sacmmento) What ails the fellow) Don't 
yoti know Bryan 1 " 

No answer from Jock ; no gleam of recognition in bis fatal 
: only a tightening of his grasp, and a gradual edging 

>wards a certain place where a tmp-door had been opened 
the stage, and a black abyss of darkness gaped below, 
was no time for parley : if Bryan would save himself 
it must be by action, not by words. But he, who had 
long bid defiance to Ifae world, and who had never buo- 

imhed to any human strength, seemed at this moment of 
greatest need to be almost helpless. His visage, smirched 
with smoke, and bleeding from a out on the foreheEid, was 
of ft dull white hue ; and his mouth, ordinarily so bold and 
resolute in its expression, drooped open, with quivering hpa, 
as if the man wore cowed by some frightt^il vision. It is 
said that persons in a trance state are able to exert powers 
almost superhuman ; and to find yourself in the clutches of 
^ne in that condition, acting in obedience to some impulse 
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oatside his own wiU, and no more to be reached by argu- 
ment or entreaty than a devil-fish, is no doubt appalling. 
But surely a man like Bryan might make a struggle for his 
life. Or was it that he felt himself entrapped by a fatality 
whose blind instrument could no more fail to effect its 
behest than the earth can fail to revolve upon its axis 9 — 
felt that his hour was come, and that not this man only, but 
mankind and nature, and Grod himself, were leagued against 
him, to crush him out of life, and hide him forever from 
earth and air and sun ) Certain it is that could Bryan have 
persuaded himself that Jack recognized him, or was con- 
scious of the deed he was doing, he wOuld have found force 
for resistance. But to be confronted thus by this familiar 
yet unknowing face, overwhelmed him with a terror of lone- 
liness beyond hope ; it seemed as if he were irretrievably 
forgotten by all that was human in the world. And Made- 
leine, — would she forget him too 1 At the thought^ with 
an energy drawn from some source beyond despair, and with 
a frenzy of effort that almost burst the arteries of his body, 
he freed himself from that grasp of destiny, and stagger^ 
dizzily back. But it was too late : his feet trod upon air ; 
he plunged downwards into the blackness, and was gone. 

We must follow him, however. The blank of insensibility 
wore itself out at last, and he awoke, in the smothering dark- 
ness, to a dull agony of pain. At first he fancied he was 
alone ; but it was not so. As he strove to move, and sank 
back with a groan, more helpless than an infant, he was 
aware of something or some one crouching close beside him, 
and breathing on his face. Was it a human being ? and if so, 
was it a friend or an enemy ? An enemy ! Could he, dying 
here in this pit of night, drawing every feeble breath in tor- 
ture, have an enemy ] Yet, on the other hand, whence was he 
to expect a friend ] Shattered in body and spirit, he could 
not endure the suspense. " Who is it ] " he whispered. 

"Ah, master," answered a voice that made the dying 
man's heart shudder, " not dead, master, — not dead, a'ter 
all ] A' thought the Devil would n't take yer yet, wi'out a 
good-by to Tom. Are ye bad hurt, master]" 

" I 'm dying. Let me alone, you deviL" 

"Not dying — not dying, really, — be you, master 1 A' 
set house afire to save ye : ye would not come down to die 
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the Bly ! Why, master, we 've much to do yet,— we 
Bouse up, master, — rouse ye, mun I A '11 uever 

Tom, when be epeaks to ye 1 Are you him as thrashed the 
best man o' Bideford I Bhame ou ye 1 " 

Aa this stimulus produced no efi'ect on its subject, Tom 
seized him by the arm, aud attempted to drag bini to his 
feet. The only result was an irrepressible moau of anguish, 
and the body fell back helplessly, like a dead weight. Fer- 
ceiviDg that matters were actiiaUy at so serious a pass, Tom's 
purpose and manner underwent a change. All hepo of put- 
ting into execution any further devices for Bryan's spiritual 
destruction were manifestly at an end : it only remained, 
therefore, to consummate the matter physically ; and Bry- 
an's utterly defenceless condition rendered this especially 
practicable. But there was no time to be lost, else deatn 
would be beforehand with him. Tom felt in bis pocket, and 
brought out a large clasp-knife, with a heavy horn handle. 
He did not open it, but grasped it as one would hold the 
handle of a screw-driver. Then, having groped about in 
the darkness until he had satisfied himself as to the exact 
isition of his victim's head, he lay down beside him, passed 
round and under his neck, and with the other hand 
tpplied the butt of the knife-handle to the hollow of Bryan's 
«mple. No one was near to listen to the victim's quavering 
ibriehs, or the insane torturer's giggling taunts and jeers. 
It could not last long. I^et us leave them there. 

When Jack found that Apollyon had vanished, — whither 
heltnewnot, — he also found himself returning to his proper 
senses. He had no conception where be was, or how he 
came there ; but, having some esperience of such predios' 
ments, he was not so much surprised at being in his present 
situation as desirous to get out of it. The fire had been 
extinguished, and the darkness was relieved only by some 
moonljeams that fell through a gap in the roof overhead. 
He felt his way among various half-distinguished obstaolos, 
mounted a few steps, got into a narrow corridor, and saw a 
perpendicular line of light coming through the crack of a 
door. He laid his hand ag^nst the door, and it yielded to 
[his touch. He went in. 
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There were three or four persons in the room, some of 
whom he may or may not have known ; he did not look 
at them. What he saw was a low ottoman placed against 
the wall at the right ; and on it, her head supported on a 
cushion, a yoimg woman was lying in strange Eastern splen- 
dor of attire, with golden bracelets on her arms, and a golden 
chain round her neck. Her face, which had the color of 
ivory, was margined with dense black hair ; her eyes, which 
seemed of fathomless depth, were pregnant with solemn 
meditation. There was in her aspect a certain faintness 
and a tremulous languor that invested her with sanctity. 
There is sometimes a medicine in death that bestows ob- 
livion upon experience, and purifies with the innocence of 
childhood those whom it is about to claim. 

She greeted Jack with a look, and with the utter absence 
of surprise characteristic of persons who have begun to 
breathe the wonders of the world to come. Only a delicate 
light of contentment brightened softly through her counte- 
nance. The sin that she had committed in casting back the 
gift of mortal existence intrusted to her did not weigh upon 
her at this moment. The action of the poison injected 
into her veins by the golden asp was smooth and gentle, 
causing life to ripple gradually away, like little waves from 
the spot where a pebble has been dropped in smooth water. 
Jack knelt down beside the couch, and took one of her cold, 
smooth hands in his. 

It is as it was before. Jack," said she, in a low murmur. 

The cave, you know, after the noise and fire of the 
explosion. But I know you now : we are cousins. Jack. 
Is n't it funny that we should have fought each other so for 
the estates, when, if we had only known — The tragedy 
is acted : you must be sorry ; but a noble kind of sorry — 
do you remember 1 " 

" I love you, Madeleine," said Jack. 

"I have been an actress," she answered slowly, "and I 
forgot myself in my part. Now it is over, I can see how 
it might have been otherwise. Let us put all these years 
away, and begin as a boy and girl again. Have you my 
keepsake 1 " 

" Here." 

** And I yours — see 1 fastened to this gold chain. I 
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lave always worn it, even at my wickedest ; but I never 
, wicked enough to have to leave it off. Ah — I do 
BO aloepy, Jack I Will you take care of me, and wake 
me up?" 

" Will you love me when you awake 1 " 

" Yea ; but firet — remember what I told you in the cave. 

IlTou must go round the world — and become famoua ; — 
tod — I will go to my eatatea, and keep them — for you. 
[hat is what ^ knighty aud ladies mast do. You may kiss 
Ply hand. Farewell ! " 
\ The fire at the theatre, and the somewhat mysterious 
leath of the new actress, wore the nmiu topic of conversatiou 
It the Grandison Club and elsewhere, for several days. 
" What is Castlemere going to do T' some one asked Fred 
Beauchamp. 

"There's no telling what such a fellow as ho will do," 
Fred replied, shaking his head thoughtfully. " He does n't 
care anything about our style of thing, you know, — never 
did." 
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Slas^ ia he }" put in the man of the world, lighting a 

Don't know what you mean by btaB^. Ha carea for 
lething better than dinners and racing, and having a nap 
the House. He told me once he 'J a mind to go to 
loliforaia, and do aoraething for the Indians, — get 'era 
properly treated, and that sort of thing. But I fancy," 
added Fred, lowering his voice, "he's awfully out up about 
— his eonsin, you know. There was a lawsuit about the 
estates — " 

" It did n't amount to anything," said the man of the world. 
"That fellow CaUper got it settled. Clever chap, Caliper, 
but awful cad. They say Clanroy kicked him." 

"Well, what I was going to say," continued Fred, "Cfls- 
tlemero and Madeleine Vivian hail met when they were 
children ; but afterwards, when this i-ow came on, neither of 
Q knew the other was the same person, — d' ye know what 
K moan? If they had, it would have gone very differently, — 
^ least that 'a my idea. Fancy a feUow in love with a girl, 
bid hunting her aU over the world, and finding her at last 
was dying, by Jove t and then to find that 



